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Art.  I.  Hemarhs  upon  the  systematical  Class^cdtion  of  Mariii^ctipt^f 
adopted  hu  GriesbacK  in  his  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  \ 
Ricnard  Laurence, LL.D.  pp.  135.  Parker,  Oxford;  Rivingtons,^ 
London.  1814.  ‘  . 

JT  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader  who  is  at  all  acquaintetl 
with  sacred  criticism,  that  had  the  first  editors  of  .the  printed 
Greek  text  of  the  New,  Xestament,  possessed  the  means  of 
preparing  an  edition,  which  are  now  accessible  to  the  critic, 
the  text  of  their  editions  would  have  been  in.  some  , respects 
different ;  many  readings  adopted  by  them  would  have  been 
omitted^  and  many  which  they  omiettd  would  have  been  in^ 
scrted.  The  materials  which  Erasmus  and  the  editors  of  .  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot  employed,  were  too  imperfect  to  give 
the  highest  value  to  their  editions.  The  Elzevir  text  of  1624, 
which  became  the  received  text,  and  which  was  copied,  through 
the  medium  of  Beza’s,  from  the  edition  of  Robert  Stephens, 
in  1550,  united  the  readings  of  the  Erasmian  and  the  Complu¬ 
tensian  editions,  and  cannot  therefore  pretend  to  unimpeach¬ 
able  auttmrity.  The  Greek  text  was  still  open  to  revision, 
and  still  susceptible  of  emendation.  The  editions  ‘  of  Mill, 
f  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,,  though  of  .  great  importance,  presented' 
I  the  text  of  1624.  No“  attempt  was  made  to  reform  and  perfect 
the  constitution  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
critical  principles j  till  Griesbach  engaged  in  the  arduous 
work  of  conipletely  revising  and  settling  it.  The -result  of 
his  labours  was  the  publication,  at  .Halle,  in  Saxony,  gf .  his 
edition  of  the  Greeks  Testament,  in. two  volumes;  the  first 
volume,  in  1796,.  the  second  in  1806.  We  take  notice  of  this 
edition  only,  because ,  it  entirely  supersedes  the  first  edition 
published  in  1775,. and  1777. 
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Innovation  is  generally  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  excites 
alarm.  Many  pei*sons  who  exclaim  against  new  translations 
and  new  editions,  do  not,  or  will  not  consider,  that  the  edition 
or  the  version,  to  which  they  are  most  strongly  attached,  was 
once  new.  They  do  not  reflect  that  the  critical  office,  the 
duties  of  which  literary  men  of  our  own  age  are  discharging, 
had  been  assumed  by  the  learned  of  a  former  day.  If  it 
was  right  in  Stephens,  or  Beza,  to  publish  an  edition  of 
any  part  of  the  Scriptures  from  manuscripts,  it  could  not  be 
wrong  in  Griesbach,  or  in  any  other  competent  person,  to 
imblish  an  edition  of  the  same,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Bible.  The  only  question  of  importance  is,  not  whether  an 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  is  ola  or  new,  but  whether  any 
particular  edition,  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained ;  or  which 
of  various  editions,  approximates  nearest  to  the  original  state 
of  the  writings  as  left  by  their  authors.  It  is  really  pitiable 
to  reflect  on  the  opposition  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  various  readings  imbodied  in  the  London 
Poljfglot  I  and  in  the  manner  in  which  Whitby,  a  critic  by 
profession,  suffered  his  mind  to  be  disturbed  by  the  edition 
of  Mill’s  Greek  Testament. 

Though  just  notions  on  the  subject  of  various  readings, 
aii^  on  the  application  of  them  to  Ae  correction  of  the  text, 
were  more  generally  entertained  when  Griesbach  meditated 
his  first  edition,  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  plan  with  caution ; 
and  thouglit  it  necessary  to  obviate  suspicions  and  accusations 
prejudicial  to  his  religious  opinions,  by  a  declaration  of  his 
sentiments  on  a  leading  jmint  in  theology.  Our  own  obser¬ 
vation  and  exi>eriencc  convince  us  that  there  are  persons  in 
wliose  eyes  it  would  be  an  indication  of  a  departure  from 
the  faith,  in  any  man  who  miglit  hint  the  corruption  of  a 
passage  in  the  received  text,  or  in  the  public  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  propose  its  amendment  by  substittiting  a 
various  reading.  The  old  mnmpsimns  must  not  be  changed 
for  the  new  sumpsimus.  As  we  are  not  sure  that  every 
reader  of  bur  work,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Griesbach,  is  also  informed  of  the  theological  principles  of 
this  distinguished  critic,  wlio  was  a  member  of  the 'Lutheran 
Church,  and  as  we  should  feel  gratified  in  removing  any 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  his  valuable  work,  we  shaU 
translate  part  of  the  preface  to  the  ‘second  volume  of  the 
Now  Testament,  first  ^ition,  1775.  T  publicly  profess  and 

*  declare  before  God,  that  I  have  never  questioned  the  truth 

*  of  that  Article  (the  true  Divinity  of  Christ).  There  are  so 

*  many  clear  passages,  and  so  many  decisive  arguments  in 

*  the  sacred  wrritings  by  which -tfae  true  Ddty  of -Christ  may 

*  be  proved,  that,  1  confess,  I  can  scarcely  understand  how 
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•  nny  |)er8on,  the  Divine  autliority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

*  beins^  admitted,  and  genuine  rules  of  biblical  interpretation 
^  being  maintained,  can  dispute  the  truth  of  that  doctrine. 

‘  The  first  three  verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John, 

^  especially,  are  so  luminous,  and  so  much  above  exception, 

‘  that  they  can  never  be  subverted,  or  wrested  from  the 
‘  defenders  of  the  truth,  by  the  daring  attempts  of  either 
‘  critics,  or  interpreters.* 

But  few  instances  occur  in  the  annals  of  literary  history 
of  an  author*s  possessing  so  much  of  the  general  estimation 
in  his  life  time  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  late  Professor  Gries- 
bach.  The  different  classes  of  theologists  not  only  admired 
his  critical  sagacity,  and  his  learning,  but  they  united  in 
applauding  his  candour  and  impartiality ;  qualities  which,  it 
is  to  be  regrette<l,  are  not  always  associated .  with  extensive 
erudition.  The  solidity  of  his  learning  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgement  were  indeed  questioned  by  IMatthaei ;  but  his 
accusations  discover  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  as  a  ])ersonal 
opponent,  and  were  conveyed  in  terms  rude  and  offensive. 

Griesbach’s  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  is  well 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  laborious  efibrts  of  the 
learned  It  contains  the  results  of  many  years*  close  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  and  to  the  investigation 
of  their  various  readings,  and  presents  a  text  which  has 
received  the  approbation  of  the  most  eminent  scholars.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  more  warmly  applauded,  and  more 
frequently  quoted,  than  carefully  examined;  and  the  prakses 
of  its  admirers  may  not  always  have  proceeded  from  careful 
endeavours  to  appreciate  its  value.  Its  authority  has  been, 
and  still  is,  great  beyond  precedent,  and  the  decisions  of 
Griesbach  are  received  with  little  less  than  oracular  deference. 
As  enlightened  minds  pay  deference  only  to  truth,  as  every 
Christian  must  feel  deeply  interested,  if  not  in  the  process, 
yet  in  the  resul^  of  critical  investigation,  and  as  in  every 
particular  which  concerns  the  records  of  our  faith  the  nicest 
caution  ought  to  be  exercised ;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  com¬ 
petent  person  who  is  anxious  to  possess  the  word  of  God 
in  purity,  minutely  id  examihe~~a  systenT  which  promises  to 
secure  it  against  corruption  ;  to  review  the  premises,  and  to 
^eigl)  the  conclusions  of  Griesbach ;  that  approbation  may 
be  given  to  truth,  and  not  to  error,  and  that  commendations 
and  confidence  may  have  the  support  of  fidelity.  .  We  are 
therefore  glad  that  Dr.  Laurence  has  invited  the  attention  of 
the  learnt  to  the  system  of  Griesbach ;  and*  *we  shall  be 
happy  in  witnessing  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which  we 
apprehend  is  yet  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  eluci- 
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elation  of  which  ronuirrs  extensive  research,  and  great  eriticaf 
skill. 

In  a  work  of  sneh  diflicnlty  as  (irieshach  ha^  performed, 
in  which  so  many  thousand  intricate  comparisons  have  heeii 
made,  and  so  many  tliousand  authorities  are  quoted,  we  cannot 
indexed  expect  perfection.  It  must  also  he  recollected  that 
probability  in  its  elifterent  degrees,  and  not  certainty,  is  the 
end  of  criticism.  Every  candid  examiner  of  (Irieshach,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  ]>rrpared  to  meet  mistakes,  and  to  pardon  errors, 
if  they  he  not  different  in  kind,  nor  of  more  frequent  q^ccur- 
rence,  than  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  human  infirmity. 

In  the  secoiul  volume  of  the  Greek  Testament,  ed.  1806, 
p.  112.  Acts  XX.  28.  Gricsbach  inserts  tov  kv(hov  in  the  text,  in 
the  place  of  rov  Sfoy,  the  common  reading;  but  he  has  omitted 
to  insert  the  article  'icv  before  Seou  in  the  inner  margin  ;  and 
ns  the  article  rov  inserted  in  the  (ext  before  xvpitu  is  in  small 
letters,  the  same  as  xupiov,  the  reader  is  thus  erroneously 
informed  that^the  received  text  has  only  ^tov.  In  his  note 
on  the  same  reading,  he  informs  us  that  the  /Ethiopic  version 
has  a  word  in  this  passage,  which  it  alwaj's  uses,  whether 
the  (ireek  text  reads  xvpio?  or  Sioj.  If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  (he  .Ethiopic  version  can  never  be  quoted  for 
against  xupio?,  nor,  rice  verm^  for  Kvpio;  against  vfoj :  yet,  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  368.  Colossians,  iii.  22.  he  inserts  xupio»  in 
the  text,  and  rejects  Seov  into  the  inner  margin,  precisely  as 
in  Acts  XX.  28.  and  in  the  note  (n)  he  gives  the  .Ethiopic 
version  in  the  list  of  autliorities  for  xypto». 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  Symbol fe  CriticfPy  printed 
in  1763,  he  has  published  extracts  from  the  works  of  Origen, 
purporting  to  be  complete  ;  and  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
New  Testament,  p.  55,  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  very  care¬ 
fully  marked  the  readings  of  Origen.  This  Father  is  however 
sometimes  quote<l  in  the  New  Testament  for  readings  which 
arc  not  found  in  the  Symbols,  Rom.  ix.  16.  Origen  is  quote<l, 
together  with  manuscripts,  versions,  and  Fathers,  for  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  y«p,  but  no  such  reading  appears  in  the  Symbols 
Criticfp,  1  Cor.  v.  2.  for  rotricra^  A.  C.  17,  Or.  but  in 

the  Symbohpy  there  is  no  reading  of  the  kind.  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
cfTui  instead  of  maviov,  A  D  E  F  G,*  Or.  but  Origen  do«s  not 
quote  the  verse.  There  are  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
some  of  which  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Laurence. 

Griesbaeh’s  decisions  on  passages  dn  the  New  Testament, 
are  sometimes  at  variance  with  the .  judgement  pronounced 
upon  them  in  the  SymboUe  '  Critiew.  '  SI.  the  latter 

}iiKctioavm  has  the  mark  of  probable  omission  -  prefixed  on  tho 
authority  of  A  B  D  E  F  O  47.  67.  +*+  Copt.  Patr.  (N.  T^ 
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p.  100.)  Its  omission,  however,  is,  in  the  SyrnholfP^  vol.  ii. 
jV.  627.  markert  as  improbablo,  and  the  followint^  reason  is 
assigned  for  its  being  retained.  *  Posset  qiiidein  ex  anteee- 
‘  denti  repetituui  videri,  eainque  ob  causani  Millius  oinissioneiii 
‘  j>robavit.  Nec  cansa  apparet  nlla,  cur  vel  dcleretur,  vel 
‘  pnpteriretnr.  Verum  sensns  admodum  turbatur,  si  ^»xaio<rwi>»i^ 

‘  jugulctur.*  1  Cor.  vi.  0.  /9aT*A!i«y  Siou  is  transposed  in  tlie 
New  Testament  on  tlie  autliority  of  A  B  I),  17.  37,  40.  but 
in  the  Symbolfp^  vol.  ii.  p.  06.  the  variation  is  marked  scarcely 
probable :  ‘  Inusitatum  scriptoribus  sacris  !’ 

In  the  emendations  proposed  by  Griesbach,  the  soundness 
of  his  judgement  may  sometimes  be  questioned,  as  in  Rom. 
xi.  19.  where  the  article  *©»  has  the  highest  mark  of  probable 
omission  prefixed,  and  of  which  he  says  in  the  Symbolfe : 

‘  Ob  testium  consentientium  numerum  omnino  eliipinandum 
‘  putarem,  nisi  fieri  potuisset  ut  omitteretur  a  nonnullis  qui 
‘  secum  reputarent,  non  omnes,  sed  uonnullos  tantum  xXaJov? 

*  esse  rescisos,  nec  animadverterent  Exgentilem,  Jud®orum 
‘  contemtorem  hie  induci  loouentem.’  The  article  *oi  appears 
to  be  necessary,  and  is  used  definitely  in  relation  to  the 
“  branches  broken  oflT,”  which  are  the  subject  of  the  Apostle’s 
notice  in  tins  passage,  and  which  are  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  17th  verse.  Matthaei  is  of  opinion  that  the  article  is  to 
be  retained. 

These  instances,  and  a  few  more  of  a  similar  kind,  cannoti 
however,  he  considered  as  more  than  pardonable  inaccuracies, 
By  men  of  learning  and  candour  they  will  not  be  viewed  either 
as  affecting  Griesbach’s  reputation,  or  as  affording  occasion 
to  depreciate  his  labours.  We  refer  to  them,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  in  censure,  but  that  we  may  excite  the 
vigilance  of  the  student  in  his  perusal  of  Griesbach’s  volumes. 
The  admirers  of  his  critical  system  have  now  a  more  difficult 
duty  to  perform  than  to  defend  his  name  against  the  attacks 
of  the  petulant  censor.  The  entire  edifice  of  his  criticism 
is  threatened,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Laurence, 
the  foundations  of  his  system,  which  he  imagined  were  well 
and  strongly  laid,  are  too  jiisecure  to  afllbrd  stability  to  the 
structure  w  hich  his  skill  and  labour  liave  erected. 

Dr.  Laurence  points  out  several  errors  of  Griesbach,  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  examination  which  he  institutes  into  the 
system  of  that  critic.  Though  the  temper  with  which  he 
writes,  is  generally  good,  he  is  occasionally  severe,  and  re¬ 
marks  with  apparent  harshness  on  the  mistakes  of  his  author. 
Dr.  Laurence  himself  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  found  to  need 
our  indulgence,  since  his  own  collations  are  defective'  and 
erroneous.  The  object  of  his  ‘  remarks’  is  not  to  disjiutc 
the  general  doctrine  of  a  classification  of  Greek  ‘manuscripts, 
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tliough  they  tend  to  shew  its  impracticability,  but  to  cliscuss 
the  particular  hypothesis  of  Griesbach.  Of  this  hypothesis 
we  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  a  description  as  large  and  ac¬ 
curate  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

The  basis  of  Griesbach’s  system,  is  the  division  of  the 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  into  three  classes, 
each  of  which  is  considered  as  an  independent  witness  for 
the  various  readings  which  it  contains.  The  value  of  a  reading, 
so  far  as  manuscript  authority  is  regarded,  is  decided  by 
Griesbaeh,  not  according  to  the  number  of  individual  manu¬ 
scripts  in  which  it  is  found,  but  according^  to  the  number 
of  classes  by  w’hicli  it  is  supported.  The  classes  under  which* 
Griesbach  arranges  all  the  Greek  manuscripts,  are  the 
three  following  ;  I.  I’he  Alexandrine.  11.  The  Occidental 
or  Western.  III.  The  Oriental  or  Byzantine.  To  each  of 
these  he  gives  the  name  Kecension,  or,  as  we  should  say  of 
printed  hooks,  edition  :  Dr.  Laurence  suggests  that  Text 
would  be  a  more  correct  term. 

The  first  class,  or  Alexandrine  recension,  comprises  those 
manuscripts,  whieh,  in  remarkable  and  characteristic  readings, 
agree  with  the  ({uotations  of  the  early  Alexandrine  writers, 
(Mement,  Origen,  Isidore,  Athaniisius,  and  Cyril.  Of  this 
description  are  the  Codex  Ephrem,  marked  C : — the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  marked  A:  (but  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
only  0~-  and  the  Colbert  manuscript,  marked  17.  These 
arc  the  principal  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  recension, 
to  which  a  few  others  are  but  partially  related.  The  following 
versions,  as  having  been  made  from  manuscripts  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  class,  are  also  ranged  in  this  division ;  viz.  the 
Coptic,  the  ^Ethiopic,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Philoxenian 
“Syriac.  The  Alexandrine  Fathers,  says  Griesbach,  scarcely 
ever  agree  in  a  reading,  but  the  same  is  found  in  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  above  manuscripts  and  versions  ;  and  a  reading 
in  which  these  latter  agree,  will  generally  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  former. 

The  Occidental  or  Western  recension,  includes  such  manu¬ 
scripts  as  are  accompanied  with  Latin  versions,  and  agree 
with  the  quotations  of  TertuHian  and  Cyprian.  This  re¬ 
cension  was  used  in  Africa,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  other  Western 
countries. 

Another  set  of  manuscripts  agrees  with  the  quotations  of 
those  writers  who  flourished  in  Greece,  Asia-minor,  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  in  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  centuries.  This  is  the  Oriental 
or  Byzantine  recension,  to  which  the  Greek  text  in  common 
use,  or  the  textu$  receptusy  is  conformable,  as  it  appears 
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to  hate  been  edited  from  manuarripts  of  tlie  Byzantine 
class. 

In  the  Western  provinces  of  Europe  few  (ireek  manuscripts 
were  written  after  the  fourtli  century  ;  few  in  Ei^ypt  after 
the  sixth;  but  in  the  East,  Greek  manuscripts  were  constantly 
imilti plied,  till  the  invention  of  printing  superseded  the  necea* 
sity  of  writing  out  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Few  manuscripts, 
therefore,  are  supposetl  to  preserve  the  Alexandrine  and  the 
Western  recensions,  while  the  number  of  the  Byzantine  class 
is  proportionahly  great.  No  manuscript  preserves  any  re¬ 
cension  in  a  pure  state,  but  manuscripts  are  said  to  be  of 
the  Alexandrine,  or  Western,  or  Byzantine  rcoensioii,  as 
the  appropriate  readings  of  each  preponderate. 

According  to  this  system,  the  first  object  of  the  critic  is, 
to  discover  the  reading  of  each  rprennion  by  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  mannscri|)ts  which  contain  it.  If  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  comparison,  as  applied  to  all  the  recensions, 
give  the  same  reading,  it  is  to  be  accounted  genuine  so  ,far  ' 
as  external  evidence  goes.  Should  tlie  recensions  not  agree 
in  the  same  reading,  the  critic  must  then  weigh  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  each  reading  by  the  rules  of  internal  evidence, 
(mying  particular  attention  to  the  genius  of  each  recension. 

The  Western  preserves  harsh  readings,  Hebraisms,  and 
solecisms,  which  tne  Alexandrine  lias  exchanged  for  readings 
more  conformable  to  classic  usage,  'riie  Western  is  cliarac- 
terized  by  readings  calculated  to  relieve  the  text  from  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  to  clear  the  sense.  The  Alexamlrine  is  free 
from  the  interpretations  and  transpositions  of  the  Western. 

‘  Gi*ammaticum  egit  Alexandriiius  censor,  interpret  cm  occi- 
‘  dentalis.*  An  explanatory  reading  is  tliercfore  suspicious  in 
the  Western  recension,  and  a  classical  one  in  the  Alexandrine. 
The  Byzantine  preserves  the  (ireek  idiom  still  purer  than 
the  Alexandrine,  and  resembles  the  Western  in  its  use  of 
copious  and  explanatory  readings.  It  is  besides  mixed  through¬ 
out  with  the  readings  of  the  other  recensions. 

In  deciding  on  the  genuineness  of  a  reading,  so  far  as  ma¬ 
nuscript  authority  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
^^ISS.  which  support  the  reading  of  a  pafticiilar  recension, 
be  many  or  few.  A  reading  which  can  be  clearly  assigned 
to  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Western  recensions,  is  of  greater 
manuscript  authority  than  a  Byzantine  reading,  though  the 
Isitter  may  be  found  in  a  hundred  manuscripts,  and  the  former 
oxist  in  only  four  or  six.  A  majority  of  recensions,  not  a 
majority  of  MSS.  determines  the  critic  in  his  selection. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  Griesbaoh's  system,  which  Dr. 
I^aurence  reminds  us  was  first  projected  by  Bengel,  and  af- 
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trr\mrrt<^  improvod  !>y  Somicr.  In  vofcvring  to  its  origin  it 
was  iwtainly  not  improper  in  bim  to  nn'ntion  these  names  : 
this  however  he  might  have  done  in  a  more  courteous  man¬ 
ner,  and  especially  might  he  have  spared  the  reflection  that 
Orieshaeh  held  Semler’s  writings  ‘  in  the  highest  esteem ; 

‘  perhaps  the  more  so,  because  that  adventurous  critic  was 

*  certainly  never  suspected  oV  treading  in  the  beaten  track 

*  of  preconceived  opinion  — a  rcfltH'tion  which  might  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  applied  to  a  follower  of  TiUther,  or  a  disciple 
of  Newton,  who  deserted  the  beaten  track  of  preconceived 
opinion  in  divinity,  or  in  philosop]>y.  An  author  should  con¬ 
fine  his  remarks  to  the  tnith  or  the  falsehood  of  oj^inions  apart 
from  the  commonness  or  the  novelty  of  them. 

The  system  which  wc  have  just  detailed,  is  not  supported 
either  by  history  or  tradition.  C'Jrieshacrh  himself  remarks, 
f  flrigo  vanarum  textns  Novi  Test,  reecnsionum,  deficien- 
‘  tihus  doenmentis  satis  vetustis  nc  testimoniis,  historice  de- 
f  clarari  nequit.’  Vrolegomcncx  in  N.  T.  p,  71.  1'he 
Alexandrine  and  the  Western  recensions,  existed,  according 
to  iTrieshach,  nt  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Had 
they  been  produced  by  any  critical  revision  of  the  text,  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  so  important  a  circumstance  would 
have  been  entirelv  xinnoticcd  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  No 
information,  however,  has  been  transmitted  to  ns  of  any  col¬ 
lation  of  manuscripts  as  the  basis  of  an  edition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scripttircs  at  so  early  a  period.  If  a  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria,  at  Cai*thagc, 
or  in  Italy,  and  at  Kyzantitmi,  in  the  second,  or  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  third  centtiry,  from  w^hich  otir  existing  mami- 
seripts  had  been  deriveii,  this  threefold  classification  wotild 
have  had  the  semblance  of  tnith  as  a  general  assumption  ; 
hut  in  the  absence  of  every  docunumt  w’hieh  miglit  «^upply 
knowledge  of  the  kind  in  question,  is  it  not  easy  to  ask  why  the 
three  recensions  speeitied  are  exclusively  adopted.  If  manu¬ 
scripts  at  Alexandria  he  assumed  as  the  sourci'  of  one  class 
of  nnidings,  W'hy  may  not  manuscripts  at  Antioch  have  pro¬ 
duced  another  class  ?  Why  may  not  the  readings  of  manu¬ 
scripts  at  Rome  have  given  rise  to  a  recension  as  different 
♦rotu  tliat  which  was  in  use  at  Carthage,  as  the  Ryzantine 
is  diftefent  from  the  Alexandrine  ?  That  there  might  he  an 
aflinity  in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  use  in  the  same 
district,  is  very  probable  :  hut  considering  the  extent  of  countix 
over  which  Christianity  W'as  diftiise<l  during  the  first  three 
Of'ntiiries,  and  how  greatly  the  number  of  the  sacred  wu'itings 
must  have  been  multiplied,  arc  not  the  three  varieties  speci¬ 
fied,  if  a  classification  be  assumed,  too  limited  a  uiunber  to 
include  the  actual  divisions  r 
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Wc  arc  perfectly  aware  that  the  classification  of  (irioshaeli 
is  achipted  to  the  cxiffting  innnnscTipts  of  the  New  Testa* 
mcnt,  l»ut  is  in>t  the  source  whence  they  liave  been  cle- 
vived,  of  iniporlanee  in  the  cjnestion  ? — and  would  not  a  very 
ditferent  result  take  plaee,  if  a  manuscript  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  b^-Rypt,  were  written  at  Rome?  If 
110  early  revision  of  the  New  'rcstament  took  place,  and  if 
niiv  actual  recension  exist,  to  what  hut  the  contingencies  of 
tnnseription  can  the  ailinities  and  ilifferenecs  of  manuscripts 
bo  attributed  ?  We  know  that  variations  from  a  particular 
text  have  been  assigned  to  supposed  early  editions,  from 
which  <’ertain  passages  were,  it  is  said,  expunged.  But  this 
I  is  gratuitous  supposition.  I'here  exists  no  proof  that  any 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken,  and 
generally  dilVused,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  (Miristian  liistory  ; 
and  before  it  is  asserted  that  any  particular  words  or  verses 
wore  altered  or  expunged  from  the  (Miristian  Scriptures,  it 
should  first  be  proved  that  they  previously  existed  in  them. 

It  never  was  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  of  any  set  of 
men,  to  obtain  possession  of  every  copy  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  trt  introduce  alterations  in  them,  or  to  replace  all 
the  existing  copies  with  newly  written  ones.  Kusefiius  has 
inserted  in  his  life  of  Constantine*,  a  letter  from  that  Em¬ 
peror  to  himself,  containing  an  order  for  the  providing  of 
fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  use  of  the  neiv  churches 
which  he  was  erecting  at  (Constantinople.  The  hooks  were 
Ihniished,  ns  appears  from  the  subsequent  chapter ;  but  there 
is  not  a  single  word  deseriptivo  of  their  character  in  the 
whole  aeeonnt :  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  copies  were 
pmhahly  the  only  objects  of  attention.  'I'here  are  no  pre¬ 
mises  from  which  any  conclusion  can  he  draAvn  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  text  in  the  time  of  Eiisehius  in  this  passage, 
and  the  snhjeet  is  too  important  to  allow  the  suggestions  of 
mn*e  fancy.  Cther  instances  might  he  referred  to,  did  our 
limits  permit,  f»f  assumed  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  ns  the  gronml  work  of  hypotheses,  which  have 
no  better  evidence  to  siipiumt  them  than  the  preceding. 

iirieshach’s  system  is  of -a  diflerent  kind.;  he  was  too  sound 
a  critic  to  impute  any  meditated  plan  projected  by  ancient 
diviiu'^j  the  siqqmsfMl'  alteration  of  tbe  sacred  word.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  tbe  system  wbicli  he  atlopts  is  destitute  of  histo- 
Heal  support ;  ami  be  foumis  it  entirely  on  ilie  coincidences 
of  tbe  ivspeetive  ilocnments  arranged  under  each  class.  It 
IS  the  residt  of  synthetical  process.  To  such  a  system  it 
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may,  we  think,  fairly  be  objected,  that  our  inaterialft  are 
neither  so  ample,  nor  so  accurately  adjusted,  as  to  afford  unex- 
ce])tionable  data  for  such  an  arrano^nient.  As  the  system  may 
lead  us  into  error,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  l)etter  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  in  fonnina^  our  judgement  of  the  goodness  of  a  readinj^, 
to  examine  the  witnesses  whmli  support  it,  a]>art  from  all  hypo¬ 
thesis  :  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  the  manner  which 
Cxriesbach  himself  adopted  in  the  general  distribution  of  hb 
variotis  readings.  Whatever  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  system 
may  hereafter  be  obtained,  and  how  generally  soever  it  may  be 
employed  as  a  practical  rule,  we  a]>prehend  that  there  are  but 
few  corrections  of  .  the  text  in  his  New  Testament,  which  W’ould 
not  have  occupied  a  place  in  it  in  the  entire  absence  of  his  sys 
tem.  With  very  high  respect  for  Griesbach,  we  feel  inclined  to 
apply  to  his  threefold  classification  of  manuscripts  the  character 
Which  Mill  gives  of  Stephens’s  collection  of  readings :  ‘  In 

•  pomparo  magis  quam  in  usum  congesta  vidiHur.’  Whatever 
may  become  of  his  system,  his  Greek  IVstamcnt  will  alw^ays  re 
tain  its  valne^. 

Griesbach  himsdf  aeknowde<lges,  in  the  preface  to  an  edition 
of  the  Gospels,  published  in  1777,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  pro 
viding  satisfactory  data  for  the  construction  of  his  system.  Nor 
had  he  at  a  later  period  obtained  the  means  of  removing  the  oh 
atructions  which  impeded  his  critical  progress ;  for  in  the  pre 
face  to  die  first  volume  of  the  Symholm  CriticfPy^  published 
in  1785,  he  confesses  that  he  W’as  still  deficient  in  materials 
suited  to  his  purpose  :  ^  Ingenue  fateor,  deesse  mihi  adhiie 

•  subsidia  nonnulla,  qnihus  carere  non  pofesty  qiii  discri- 
‘  mina  non  solum  ac  indolem,  sed  quod  difficiliiis  est,  historiam 

•  etiara  origines  ac  vicissitudincs  rccensiomun  vctcnim  omnium 
‘  ita  declararc  vult,  ut  asserta  sua  peritis  arbitris  probaturum  se 
‘  esse  sperarc  hand  immerito  quoat.’  Among  th^e  indis|>onsa 
He  ffubsidia  he  reckons  new  and  accurate  collations  of  the  prin 
cipal  Greek  Fathers,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Basil,  Gregory  Na 
^ianzen,  Gregor^^  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret.  But 
these  were  still  wanting  when  he  published  his  second  edition  of 
fheNew  Testament.  According  to  his  own  account,  therefore, 
he  was  unfurnished  for  the  construction  of  this  system,  and 
beg»n  to  build  before  the  foundation  was  laid.  Or,  if  this  be 
considered  as  too  severe  an  expression  of  our  opinion,  he  applied 
his  hypothesis  as  a  rule  of  textual  criticism,  while  it  was  in  a 
state  too  imperfect  to  guide  the  judgement  in  its  discriminations, 
and  to  justil^'  our  confidence  in  its  results. 

Our  readers  will  have  already  perceived  the  direction  of  our 
minds  in  relation  to  this  controversy,  the  subject  of  which,  wc 
think,  is  attended  with  great,  probably  insurmountable,  difficul- 
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*  T1\e  difficulties  of  the  subject  were,  we  presume,  felt  by  the 
arBcd  Translator  of  Michaelis,  since  the  remarks  of  his  author  on 
jHe  affinity  of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
-^trx^duction  to  the  New  Testament,  are  passed  over  without  com-, 
though  an  examination  of  the  subject  at  large  had  been  pro- 
=  ‘ in  the  notes  to  the  lUth  chapter.  Note  8.  sect#  10.^ 
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may,  we  think,  tairly  be  objected,  that  our  materials  ar 
neither  so  ample,  nor  so  accurately  adjusted,  as  to  atford  unex 
ceptioiiable  data  for  such  an  arrangement.  As  the  system  may 
lead  us  into  error,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  better  mode  of  pro 
ceeding,  in  forming  our  judgement  of  the  goodness  of  a  reading, 
to  examine  the  witnesses  which  support  it,  apart  from  all  hypo 
thesis :  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  tiiis  is  the  manner  which 
Griesbach  himself  adopted  in  tlie  general  distribution  of  his 
various  readings.  Whatever  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  system 
may  hereafter  be  obtained,  and  how  generally  soever  it  may  be 
employed  as  a  practical  rule,  we  apprehend  that  there  are  but 
few  corrections  of  .  the. text  in  his  New  Testament,  which  would 
not  have  occupied  a  place  in  it  in  the  entire  absence  of  his  sys¬ 
tem.  With  very  high  respect  for  Griesbach,  we  feel  inclined  to 
apply  to  his  threefold  classification  of  manuscripts  tlie  character 
which  Mill  gives  of  Stephens’s  collection  of  readings ‘In 
^  pompam  magis  quam  in  usum  congesta  videtur.’  Whatever 
may  become  of  his  system,  his  Greek  Testament  will  always  re¬ 
tain  its  vsdue. 

Griesbach  himself  acknowledges,  in  the  preface  to  an  edition 
of  the  Gospels,  published  in  1777,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
viding  satisfactory  data  for  the  construction  of  his  system.  Nor 
liad  he  at  a  later  period  obtained  the  means  of  removing  the  ob-  ^ 
structions  which  impeded  his  critical  progress ;  for  in  the  pre-  it 
face  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Symbolie  Criticee^^^  published 
in  1785,  he  confesses  that  he  was  still  deficient  in  materials  li 
suited  to  his  purpose :  ^  Ingenue  fateor,  deessc  mihi  adhucr  * 

^  subsidia  nonnulla,  quibus  carere  non  potest^  qui  discri- 
‘  mina  non  solum  ac  indolem,  sed  quod  difficilius  est,  historiam^ 

*  etiam  origines  ac  vicissitudines  recensionuin  vetenim  omnium  : 

^  ita  declarare  vult,  ut  asserta  sua  peritis  arbitris  probaturum  se 
^  esse  sperare  baud  immerito  queat.’  Among  these  indispensa¬ 
ble  s^ubudia  he  reckons  new  and  accurate  collations  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Greek  Fathers,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Basil,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret.  But 
these  were  still  wanting  when  he  published  his  second  edition  of 
the  New  Testament.  According  to  his  own  account,  therefore, 
he  was  unfurnished  for  the  construction  of  this  system,  and 
began  to  build  before  the  foundation  was  laid.  Or,  if  this  be  ^ 
considered  as  too  severe  an  expression  of  our  opinion,  he  applied  g 
his  hypothesis  as  a  rule  of  textual  criticism,  while  it  was  in  a  I 
state  too  imperfect  to  guide  the  judgement  in  its  discriminations,  | 
and  to  justify  our  confidence  in  its  results.  j 

Our  readers  will  have  already  perceived  the  direction  of  our  p 
minds  in  relation  to  this  controversy,  the  subject  of  which,  wc 
think,  is  attended  with  great,  probably  insurmountable,  difficul-  ^ 
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urogfli*  Miicli  more  progress  must,’  we  apprehend,  be  made  in 
Criticism,  helore  our  m  aterials  can  be  so  discriminated 
najai^  arriU^eil,  as  to  affdril  a  solid  basis  for  the  system  in  question. 
)ro-^  accurate  classification  of  authorities, — and  unli  ss  it  be  accn- 
what  purpose  can  it  answer  which  is  not  as  well,  or.  indeed, 
po-b<ler  accoraplisiied  without  it  ? — an  accurate  classification  of  au- 
lich^rities  must  be  preceded  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
his  ^■>ective  characters. 

Lem  ^'liat  the  labours  of  critics  have  been  principally  directed  to 
be  qi  accumulation  of  materials,  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
but  .Swells  to  tlie  number  of  known  Greek  manuscripts,  and  com- 
uld  pies  with  them  the  small  number  which  have  been  completely 
ys  'a|i  nicely  collated.  The  small  letter  manuscripts  have  b^n,  in 
I  to  oinparisoD  with  the  uncial,  almost  neglecled;  and  were  some 
ter'^thcm  better  known,  their  influence  might  not  be  unimportant 
In  ofl  the  question  of  classification.  The  following  manuscripts, 
^er  •pong  others  which  Griesbach  him^lf  considers  as  of  great  im-’ 
re-  jgi  taiice,  have  been  but  very  incompletely  eollate<i :  viz., — The 
0)dex  Regius,  2244^  ;  numbered  13  in  Griesbach’s  catalogue  ; 
on  8l3  in  Michaelis’s.  The  Codex  Colbertinus  2844  ;  numbered 
•o-  k|  Griesbach  33  in  the  Gospels,  and  17  in  the  Epistles ;  in  Mi-' 
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tscurity. 

But  if  our  acquaintance  with  Greek  manuscripts  leaves  so 
inch  to  be  supplied  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  text,  our 
fants  may  be  still  the  more  felt  when  we  advert  to  the  versions., 
How  far  from  perfect  is  our  intimacy  with  the  history  of  the  Latin 
tnd  the  Syriac  versions !  Of  the  Coptic,  ^Ethiopic,  and  Armenian 
Versions,  we  know  still  less.  The  printed  text  of  these  versions 
loes  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  from  a  collation  of  manu- 
pcripts ;  and  the  ASthiopic  vevsipnjn  particular  seems  to  be  an 
pnpression  of  the  text  of  only  one  manuscript,  and  that  an  im- 


i  *  The  difficulties  of  the  subject  were,  we  presume,  felt  by  the 
learned  Translator  of  Michaelis,  since  the  remarks  of  his  author  on 
jhe  affinity  of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
l^itroduction  to  the  New  Testament,  are  passed  over  without  com* 
pent,  though  an  examination  of  the  subject  at  large  had  been  pro* 
in  the  notes  to  the  sixth  chapter.  Note  8.  sect.  10.^ 
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j^fcct  one,  the  defects  of  which  %vere  supplied  by  th^  "editol 
from  Cireek  nnd  l^atin  copies.*  1 

Griesbach  has  taken  nnieli  greater  pains  in  reference  to » 
Alexandrine,  than  to  the  Western  recension.  The  former  cJ 
stHutes,  as  Dr.  Ijaurence  remarks,  the  main  pin  which  ho'* 
together  the  complicated  machinery  of  his  system.  Its  cxi 
ence,  therefore,  as  a  specific  text,  different  from  both 
Western  and  the  Eastern,  should  be  previously  proved.  T 
its  existence  has  not  been  proved  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Laiiren 
xvhose  remarks  are  principally  directed  against  (iriesbach’s  sta 
ments  on  this  point. 

In  his  ‘‘  Cnrsp  in  Episfolas  Panlinas^'*^  published  in  17'< 
Griesbach  suggests  that  the  number  of  recensions  should 
confined  to  five  or  six,  and  that  each  recension  might  be  divid 
into  two  or  more  subdivisions,  according  to  the  affinities  of  t 
manuscripts  included  in  each  general  class.  In  an  edition  of  t 
firospcls,  published  in  the  same  year,  he  states  that  the  *  on 
‘  true  way’  of  proceeding  with  confidence  and  accuracy,  is 
ascertain  the  number,  antiquity,  and  value,  of  these  five,  or 
recensions,  and  then  to  refer  every  nxanuscript  to  its  appropria 
text,  buttliat  he  W’as  cumpellcd,  from  the  extreme  intricacy  ai 
flifficulty  of  the  undertaking,  to  seek  another  path.  Dr.  La 
rence,  therefore,  first  objects  to  (Triesbach’s  classification 
Greek  manuscripts,  that  while  he  admits  the  pro])riety  of  a  mo 
extended  division,  and  supposes  the  existence  of  five  or  si 
classes,  he  confines  himself  exclusively  to  the  threefold  divisic 
of  an  Alexandrine,  a  Western,  and  a  Byzantine  text. 


I 


) 


‘  How,’  he  asks,  ^  can  we  confidently  determine  the  exact  classi 
cation  of  a  manuscript,  when  we  have  professedly  omitted  to  take  in 
our  computation  two,  or  perhaps  three  texts,  the  existence  of  whir 
wc  admit,  but  with  the  character  of  which  wc  arc  Unacquainted  ?’ 
p.  22, 


To  this  objection  great  weight  must  be  allowed.  If  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  into  which  Greek  manuscripts  might  be  divided, 
be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  system  by  which  the  text  is  to  be 
re-modelleil,  the  whole  number  of  classes  plight  undoubteilly  to 
be  employed,  since  the  omission  of  a  single  class  may  lead  to  the 
most  serious  errors.  If  it  be  asserted,  that  although  'ive  possess 
not  sufficient  data  to  discover  the  precise  text  from  which  a 
manuscript  was  indisputably  deriveil,  it  is,  at  least,  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  that  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  its  proximate  relation 
to  one  out  of  three  texts  ; — Dr.  Laurence  replies,  that  ‘  the  prox- 
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lato  cannot  be  coi'rectly  represented  as  tlic  real  aflTmity  of  a 
aniisciipt and  lie  arj^iics  in  the  followins^  manner. 

The  Alexandrine  and  Western  recensions  have,  according  trt 
esbacb,  many  readings  in  common  ;  on  the  supposition,  therefore, 
t  a  manuscript  had  one  hundred  readings  common  to  both  texts, 
ides  fifty  more  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrine,,  be  would  immediately 
nounce  it. to  be  of  the  Alexandrine  class.  But  put  the  case  that  a 
ulred  readinffs  were  lost  from  the  Alexandrine,  (and  greater  losses 
?  presumed  have  Jiapnened’ )  the  manuscript  in  question  would 
nW  reckoned  of  the  Western  class,  since  it  would  possess  a  hun- 
d  readings  of  that  recension,  and  only  fifty  of  the ‘Alcxafidririe.^ — ‘ 
‘such  a  result  accrue  from  a  deficiency  in  out*  knowledge  of  a  part  of 
ext,  less  surely  cannot  be  attribiitablc  to  a  deficiency  in  our  know- 
We  of  a  whole  one ;  artd  not  of  one  only,  but*  of  two,  or  even 
ee.’  pp.  23 — 25,  • 

In  deciding  upon  the  classification  of  a  manuscript,  Dr,  Lail- 
ice  remarks,  p.  27,  Uricsbacli  is  ffuided  by  its  varioun  r^ud- 
[/.V  or  departure  from  the  received  text.  These  be  compares 
th  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  various  readings  of  tlie^dtbec 
Us,  namely,  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Western,  and  in  which- 
♦*ver  of  the  two  he  finds  the  sum  of  the  agreements  to  exceed 
0  sum  of  the  differences,  to  that  he  assigns  it.  If  the  readings 
e  few,  and  not  generally  coincident  with  either,  it  remains 
th  the  Byzantine.  lie  assumes  the  readings  of  Origen  as  an 
:emplar  of  the  Alexandrine  recension  ;  and  if  the  major  part  of 
e  various  readings,  in  any  given  manuscript,  accord  with  th^ 
It  of  Origen,  where  it  differs  from  the  received  text,  it  is 
tkoiied' Alexandrine.  Thus  he  says  of  the  Codex  L  : — *  Ex 
jneredihili  hoc  codicis  nostri  cum  venerandis  illis  exemplaribus, 
quie  Origenes  olim  suis  manihus  versavit,  consensu  manifesta 
fiellihii  nostri  prsestantia  insignis.’  Symbolfp,  VoL  I.  p.  76, 
The  manuscript  A  he  represents  as  belonging  to  the  Alexan- 
line  class,  because  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  various 
ifiings,  it  agrees  with  Origen  one  hundred  and  ten  times,  and 
jfe  from  him  only  sixty  times.  Tlie  manuscript  C,  or  Codex 
'phrem  also,  he  reckons  Alexandrine,  because  out  of  onehun- 
and  sixteen  differences  from  the  received  text,  it  agrees 
Hth  Origen  ninety-six  times,  and  differs  from  him  only  twenty 
Iraes.  -  —  -  _ 

The  various  readings  of  a  manuscript  in  it®  fleparture  from  the 
*^ive(l  text.  Dr.  li.  remarks,  might  allbfd  'fhe  surest  basis  for 
^classification,  tyerejtlie  received  to  be  considered  as  (he  stands 
with  which  all  manuscripts  generally*  accorded,  but 
mmu  which  they  occasionally,  and  only  occasionally,  deviated* 
the  character  of  such  occasional  deviations,  Would  then  seem  to 
™  the  sole  object  of  investigation.  But  as  Griesbach  allows 
the  existence  of  any  standard  text,  and  krgne^  that  the  re- 
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crivcfl,  ns  principally  conformable  to  the  Byzantine,  is  the 
of  the  thi*ee,  he  one;ht  tiot  to  have  adopted  the  common  pi 
tire  of  solelv  contemplating:  in  manuscripts  their  variations  ft 
the  received  text,  becatisc  the  object  of  his  i*esearch  simply 
pears  to  have  been  not  the  character  of  particular  devinU 
from  any  individual  but  the  general  coincidences 
manusnipt  ndth  one  text  above  another.  Dr.  Dan 
therefore  contends  that  the  result  of  Griesbach^s  calculati 
would  have  been  very  diffi'rent,  had  he  limited  his  observati 
to  the  various  readings  of  another  text  instead  of  the  Byj 
tine,  and  makes  the  follo^ving  ex|>eriment  with  the  Alexand 
as  exhibited  in  the  readings  of  Origen. 

The  mamiserint  A,  as  coropanHl  with  the  received  text 
one  hundred  and  seventy  deviations,  in  one  hundred  and  te 
which  it  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  text,  or  the  quotations 
Origen,  and  diflers  from  it  in  sixty.  Dn  this  calculation  itbelo 
to  the  Alexandrine  class.  But  compare  the  same  manuscript 
with  the  Alexandrine  text,  or  the  quotations  of  Origen,  and  it 
then  rank  under  the  Byzantine.  For  the  deviations  of  A  ft 
Origym  arf  onehundird  and  fifty-six :  including  sixty  diffin  oi 
both  from  Origen  and  the  received  text,  and  ninety-six  ft 
Origi'u  alone  where  it  agrees  w  ith  the  received  text — and  oat 
these  it  is  evident  that  it  agrees  with  the  received  text  when 
differs  from  Origen  ninety -six  times,  and  dissents  from  it  < 
sixty  times.  In  the  same  manner  will  the  Codex  Eph 
change  sides  if  tried  by  the  same  standard.  It  is  pronour 
Alexandrine,  because  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  variatk 
from  the  received  text,  it  accords  ninety -six  times  with  On 
and  differs  from  him  only  in  twenty  instances.  But  take 
Alexandrine  text  as  the  standard,  the  Ephrem  MS.  has  then 
hundred  and  sixteim  deviations  from  Origen  ;  (twenty  in  whi 
it  dissents  both  from  Origen  and  from  the  received  text,  8i 
ninety  six  more  in  which,  in  common  with  A,  and  agreeing  ^ 
the  received  text,  it  differs  from  Origen ;)  and  of  these, 
hundred  and  sixteen,  twenty  differ  from  the  Bytantine, 
ninety -six  agree  with  it :  the  very  proportion  of  readings  wh 
in^  the  former  case,  arranged  it  under  the  Alexandrine, 
which  now  assigns  it  to  the  Byzantine  text. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Griesbach  balances  the  agf? 
ments  of  a  manuscript  with  the  Alexandrine  text,  (for  vti’ 
he  adopts  Origen’s  readings,)  against  its  disagreements  " 
the  same  text,  exclusive  of  its  coincidences  wi&  the  receive 
It  is  the  assumption  of  these  into  the  calculations  of  Dr. 
rence,  which  operates  the  change  in  the  compared  mr-r.uscri[^ 
from  one  class  to  another.  This  process  appears  to  be 
in  its  priaciple,  since  ngreements  of  «  manuscript  Ttith  rt 
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cpivpd  ivxi  aro  its  ciifVprenccs  from  the  examplar  \f\ih  whicli 
is  ronipare*!  as  often  as  it  is  found  to  deviate  from  that  text. 
fAh*'  eompared  witli  Drigcn,  it  is  not  only  the  readinj^  of 
io  former  uhich  differ  from  the  reeeivcd  text  that  must  be 
i>Mipared,  l>ut  also  its  readings  whicli  arc  in  accordance  with 
|ip  loeeived  text  where  Origen  ditters  from  it.  This  mode  of 
Ripulation  is  exemplified  by  Dr.  Laurence  as  follows  :  A  has 

I  tv-six  readings  differing  from  one  text  alone,  (the  Alexan«- 
c  or  Origen,)  and  sixty  differing  from  both  texts  (the  re- 
p(l  and  Origen).  These  mimhers  combined,  make  one* 
rfred  and  fifty -six  readings,  which,  opposrW  to  the  one-hun- 
\  and  ten  agreements,  leave  a  balance  of  forty-six  against 
union  with  Origen  :  not  forty  us  l>r.  Laurence  by  a  sin* 
ir  oversight  sets  down,  V  has  ninety-six  readings  differ- 
from  one  text  alone,  tOrigen’s,)  and  twenty  differing  from 
i  texts,  which  together  make  one-liundred  and  sixteen  read- 
;;  and  these  opposed  to  the  ninety-six  agreements  of  C  with 
o;pn,  leave  a  balance  of  twenty  against  the  union  with  the 
i^r.  ‘  Thus,  upon  ground  which  Orieahacli  himself  eon- 
lei*s  as  at  least  fairly  admissible,  he  experiences  anotlier 
ilure  in  tlie  exemplification  of  his  theory.’  37. 

)r.  Laurence  now  takes  different  ground  in  his  examination 
[friesbaeh,  and  affirms  that  his  calculations  are  too  inaccu- 
‘  to  claim  our  confidence.  He  does  not  impeach  his  fidelity, 
he  more  than  suspects  him  of  inadvertence,  and  produces 
lenee  in  support  of  his  charge  that  the  errors  of  (iriesbadi 
numerous  and  important. 

in  the  first  volume  of  the  Sfftnholm  Criiicm^  p.  131.  Gries- 
h  compares  the  manuscripts  A  C  with  Origen  in  the  Epistles 
Paul,  and  gives  the  following  numbers  as  the  result :  ‘  Co- 
loes  A  (’  conspirant  inter  se  Inter  lectiones  illas  38 

xiicihus  A  et  C  communes,  sunt  75,  quibus  siiffragatiir  Ori- 
ines,  et  13  tantnm  a  quibus  abhorret.’  But  here,  says  his 
rnoii  examiner,  he  is  indisputably  inaccurate.  ^  Insteail  of 
illy  thirteen  instances  of  discordance  he  should  have  given 
lirty.’  The  additional  seventeen  discrepancies  are  inserted 
a  note,  p.  38.  Dr.  Laurence,  however,  is  himself  inaccurate 
this  list :  he  includes  in  the  number  of  liis  own  readings, 
"or.  ix,  20  +  fif,  vf  ciwTo?  v-TO  w/moi',  wliichjs  one  of_the  thirteen 
3tr<i  by  Griesbacli.  On  the  omission  of  the  article  at  before 
Gal.  iv.  24,  by  Griesbacli  Dr.  Laurence  thus  com- 
uts. 

‘  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Testament  he  says=s  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  O, 
•  Ori^.  In  the  last  edition  it  stands  thus:=A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
•  Ong.  MS,  but  in  his  published  quotations  of  Origen  he  marks 
^nation  at  all  from  the  recciveil  text.  Now  it  seems  that  in  his 
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first  edition  he  rested  his  assertion  of  the  omission  of  ‘a*  by  Origes 
upon  the  authority  of  Wetstein,  whose  words  are,  “  Origenes  contn 
“  Celsura,  p.  193/^  but,  upon  turning  to  the  passage  in  Spencer’i 
edition  which  Wetstein  used,  wc  nevertheless  find  ‘a*  inserted  in  th; 
text.  Before  his  second  edition,  we  may  presume,  from  the^  wordi 
Orig.  MS.  that  he  more  fully  investigated  the  fact,  and  discoverci 
'that  it  was  at  least  wanting  in  mantiscrints.  This  we  may  presume, 
but  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth :  for  trie  passage  is  not  only  foun: 
in  the  edition  of  Origen  which  he  used  with  *at  as  heJhimself  corrects 
quotes  the  verse  in  the  Symbols,  but  a  note  is  also  added  by  titi 
editors  expressly  stating  that  although  Tarinus  omits  it,  it  neverthe 
less  occurs  in  manuscripts  ;  “  apud  Tarinum  desunt  ^vo,  quae  ha 
“benturin  MSS.’v^How  could  a  writer  of  Griesbach’s  talent  aw 
diligence  blunder  so  egregiously  !*  pp.  42,  44. 

Is  the  existence  of  in  s»me  manuscripts  of  Origen  a  pro( 
of  its  being  in  all  the  manuscripts  ?  And  if  it  be  wanting  i 
some  MSS.  is  not  GrieSbach’s  statement  correct  ?  The  read 
ing,  it  is  true,  stands  in  the  text  of  Spencer’s  edition,  but  in 
eluded  in  parentheses  as  of  doubtful  authority,  and  this  fac 
should  have  been  stated  by  Dr.  Laurence.  Griesbach  omit 
xoM  1  Cdr.  iii,  2.  and  gives  the  same  reading  in  the  Symbols 
but  in  .  the  text  of  Spencer’s  Origen,  p.  143,  it  is  included  ii 
parentlieses  [xat].  So  is  tou  before  Siou  Rom.  xiii.  1.— Soi 
ffouTiai  in  the  same  verse,  which  Griesbach  very  properly  marl 
*=  apud  Wetstein,  who  considered  them  as  omissible  in  the  tei 
of  Origen  on  manuscript  authority.  We  do  not  offer  thc^ 
observations  in  complete  exculpation  of  Griesbach’s  omittini 
the  article,  which  probably  is  part  of  Origen’s  genuine  texi 
and  which  we  find  quoted  in  the  Philocalia^  as  xvell  as  in  ih 
places  already  mentioned  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  tempering  hi 
remarker’s  censure,  who  appears  to  us  too  peremptorily  f 
pronounce  the  very  reverse  of  the  supposition  in  favour  c 
Griesbach  to  be  the  truth. 

Under  th^  persuasion  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Griesbach’s  ca! 
culations.  Dr.  Laurence  has  himself  compared  the  various  read 
ings  of  the  manuscript  A  with  the  text  of  Origen  published  i 
the  second  volume  of  the  Symbolm^  zxiA  has  inserted  them 
together  with  other  readings  in  illustration  of  his  argument,  i 
an  appendix.  Instead  of  one  hundred  and  ten  agreement 
between  A  and  Origen,  in  their  deviations  from  the  receive 
text,  he  reckons  one  hundred  and  fifty -four,  and  computes  ibet 
disagreements  at  one  hundred  and  forty,  instead  of  sixty,  tb 
amount  according  to  Griesbach,  whose  mode  of  calculation  xri 
then  determine  the  class  of  the  manuscript  A  by  the  excess « 
fourteen  Alexandrine  readings.  Dr.  Laurence  further  rcckoi^ 
the  agreements  of  A  with  the  received  text,  .where  they  di® 
from  Origen,  to  be  four  liuudt;ed  and  forty-four  : — from 
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Sf  the  one  hundred  and  forty  disagreements  be  deducted,  an 
excess  of  three  hundred  and  four  nill  prove  the  manuscript  to 
be  of  the  Byzantine  class. 

.  *  The  difference,*  Dr.  L.  remarks,  *  between  the  amount  of  my 
enumeration  and  that  of  Griesbach,  particularly  in  the  passages 
where  Origen  reads  alone  in  opposition  both  to  the  manuscript  A  and 
tlie  received  text,  is  remarkable.  It  is  the  more  so  because  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  carefully  marked  the  variations  of  Origen.*  p.  47.  ' 

Immediately  afterwards  however  he  observes,  that  his  num¬ 
bers  are  necessarily  somewhat  larger  than  Grrcsbach’s,  because 
hp  has  not  omitted,  as  the  former  has  done,  the  consideration  of 
j)assages  in  wliich  C,  ;is  well  as  A  and  Origeu,  is  defective. 
In  these  passages  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and'  forty-six 
readings  ])eculiar  to  Origen  are  included  ;  the  number  of  read¬ 
ings  in  which  A  and  Origen  agree  within  the  same  limits  is 
forty-two.  Had  Dr.  Laurence  therefore  omitted  the  passages 
in  A  and  'Origen,  where  C  is  defective,  his  computation  would 
have  been  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  readings  in  which 
Origen  differs  from  both  the  manuscript  A  and  the  received 
text :  and  the  number  of  readings  common^  to  A  and  Origen, 
where  they  both  depart  from  the  received  text,  would  have  been 
one  hundred  and  twelve,  exceeding  Criesbacirs  computation  in 
this  latter  instance  by  only  two  !  A  strong  presumption  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Griesbach’s  accuracy* 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  differences  between 
Griesbacirs  and  Dr.  Laurence’s  enumeration,  is  found  in  their 
respective  statements  of  the  readings  of  Origen,  where  he. dif¬ 
fers  from  both  the  manuscript  A  and  the  received  text.  Gries¬ 
bach  states  the  various  readings  of  Origen,  where  A  and  C 
agree  with  the  received  text  to  be  ninety-six.  Dr.  Laurence 
reckons  the  various  readings  of  Origen  at  four  hundred  and 
forty-four,  or  at  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  where  his  limits 
are  the  same  as  Griesbach’s.  Out  of  the  ninety -six  readings 
Griesbach  includes  only  thirty-nine  inconstant,  making  tlie  con¬ 
stant  fifty-seven.  Dr.  Laurence’s  computations  present  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  of  inconstant  readings,  which  are  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  constant.  Are 
we  then  to  suppose  that  Griesbach,  in  crmiputing  the  readings 
of  Origen,  is  in  an  error  of  two  hundred  and  two  readings,  the 
difference  between  his  number  and  Dr.  Laurence’s  ?  If  he  could 
commit  mistakes  in  this  manner,  all  confidence  in  his  statements 
must  be  annihilated.  When  therefore  he  reckons  only  ninety- 
six  readings  of  Origen,  where  Dr.  Laurence  coraputeif  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-eight,  the  difference  must  be  attributed  to  the 
different  modes  of  computation  adopted  hv  these  critics ;  and 
VoL.  IV.  N.  S.  V 
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h)  :sulue  t(  ii2>  (cutiei'a  u*  uitueiiia^  (ho^i  eir4i'4e(ei'  lu  lhi< 
i’cv.et>eU  text.  Ov.  fauveaue  hiui;»eii  u  luu  )»wuail  4  ^.heiui’  ie 
^kuuciiuu  (hut  ^u(iuu  :  ^ve  luiuiJ  (he  veiijark.  awi  hi  him^  hat 
(ui  hi^  i'e4vler4.  The  (uiej^uia^  cAduel  vvtii  cuavieee  ^uuje  U 
viuv  leavlei'^  (^t^(  h  :  hu;»  hiiaaeif  (u  uii}U4ud)iei';;»ie44 

viul)  h^  (he  ^(>)e  M(  hid  hut  hy  the  ad;>u«u(>uuuii  \AiAlii 

t  j  tyaii  iutruduecii.  Tu  vvhul  ^  aUu^iuked  iheeiio:*/  mi^hi  4 
wi  (^ncdhueh  iui^uiie,  iiued  Ai..  Lauieuee  (xfwi  f 
UM  e^ee>>  u(  (viuiteeu  itadhi;^^  iun  uiauu-iCii^H 

uu  (he  lUceeUiiut  uiudu  ut  eumpun^uu^  iu  the  Aie^ainUiue  clodA. 
tu  >vh't(^i4^  ucuuidiu^  (u  Miiedhueii.  i(  I'auha,  iU.  {<.  (euiu-iit*  iiiul 
Ua  i>  uqt  euutuudiU^  (ui  (hu  ailtauee  ut  A  (u  uue  eludo  lu  uiie- 
(hv^uee  (u  uuuth  i^luttauleiy  tur  the  tiu^.  lueiiiuii  ut  eluh^ineu* 
^iuu ;  uud  (hut  u  uuue  aueuiaii.  luvedn^uiiuu  ut' i'eud- 

tu^d  U4U)  |U'edu(;e  u  ^auiiu’  ihlhueuee  lu  i^u  i'eMiii  u^  iheii 
«Liee(i^4;  euteidutiuu^*  Hu  (*ed(  utijeut  liuuetine  id  tu  u^eeilui^ 
iuc  (luih  (hu  biutuiueut. 

heh>e(Ui^  ^hu  uuuihuibut  .u«  iuaeeurait*;  hu  ieaiued 

u^u^uuei  laumuU  (u  eutuhti.r  the  uiiiuitie.'*  ut  A^  tiibi  vviih  the 
ti]|44u(iue  uuit  (he  Ate^uutlnue  teMb;  uuti  Mitibe^^ueutty  ivith  (h^ 
tty4  ahtiueuiid  (tie  Wiutei  u;  aeeuniiug  lu  liie  uuuihef*  iu  hu  uwm 
4>|4|u‘uih4,  iu  iliubtruiiuM  ut  (tte  |uu|iubeil  inthiu  ut  eu»a|i4>i»i^^ 
(uCludiu^  hutti  (tie  uyieeuiiaitb  uiut  ilibauieeiuehtb  t/t  itie  huuu- 
•uijit  I'he  III  uiueti^ii  A  uuieeb  niHi  the  leeeived  text  ia 
U^uiUbit'uhi  Hii^eti  ht  (he  Aiebuhtliihe  te^t  tuui*  huudfed  ^ui 
iuil\*tui4i’  ^(uieo.  ^tiie  ugieeiiiehU  ut  A  wiiti  dti^eu.  wluae 
ihe  H\4UM(hie  reudo  uhaiej  ute  uae  tuaidred  uad  hfly-hair^ 
Mtiieh ’eututjlule  lAe  u/'  A  nsitk  ike  Aie^uifnUif^e 

i'he  Ultei  AUiuuiil  dedueted  tVuai  the  haute*' 
h(((*Uteti  ^i(d  uitiely  leudiii^b  in  /aeuar  u/  ike  mfftbtHeHi  e/ 
4  (P(t4  ike  t^^iUHiine  it4ii.  1  he  td*  the 

U  4b  tidhiHb  :  A  ill  eeHjuheiluH  V(illt  the  lly^butiae  U:>l  tie- 
fUWb  tVam  Oilmen  hiut  liiihdred  uhd  hatyduu*  A  bib<(# 

4e¥Uieb  tVatd  helli  (he  ily^uiititie  (ent  etui  lirigea  huhd*‘«jd 
Aiid  tui'iy  liuiea,  ^Ideli  itmhe  (he  UibUfjrttftttHib  u/  A  e^Uk  fii4t 
AkMMmifiHe  ie^i  e§>  Orii^en  jUie  kandiUJi  ein4  eiykiu-f*,e^ , 
Adel  A  biiidlm  meile  (tie  d^tuttahb  ut  A  )h  ut^ihti  wtui  0*1- 
(im,  tVuia  the  lljftlunitHe  lent,  ei^e  <Hie  liiihdra^i  bfid  h^ty-&Mhr, 

whioht  if  llte  devlttliuhtt  A  ^titii  hiHh  l*ivU|  bUhsd  ei  mett 
dreit  uiid  fhrtyi  be  nuhleiiteili  (tie  utiaiutil  will  Ik:  Iwh  Uutnif^ 
*tid  idiiety-lhur^  mid  iheee  Ihrai  the  dtieiffftemenib  0/  A  with 
ike  H^9i$HiiHe  tejti  i  wideti  d^lueied  fruiu  fiv«:  buiidi't^  sti*d 
wgbt\-bHir*  tliu  dUtttfrei^ttieiiU  iif  A  with  (lie  AW*iiiidfii*Kitr>t, 
htin*  im»  tiMudrvd  mid  tiiiiety,  iix  In  ttie  lantr  nf  ili^  a4frwi>^it4s, 
m  fi>four  of  ihe^greemeni  of  A  with  iht^  iiytnnii^e. 
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is  evidently  to  he  found  in  the  latter’s  reckoning  the  whole  of 
Origen’s  variations,  while  the  former  includes  only  what  he 
accounted  characteristic  readings.  The  question  is  still  to  be 
decided  to  what  extent  the  readings  of  Origen  are  to  be  adopted 
by  the  critic  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Alexandrine  text,  if  such  a 
text  exist,  and  as  a  test  of  Greek  manuscript.  We  shall  advert 
to  this  question  in  the  sequel. 

Having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Griesbach’s  mode  of  in¬ 
vestigation  is  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory,  Dr.  Laurence  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  detail  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  more  correct  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  classification  of  a  manuscript.  The 
object,  he  observes,  simply  seems  to  be,  to  determine  with  which 
out  of  three  texts  a  manuscript  has  the  greatest  conformity,  and 
this  he  thinks  can  only  be  effected,  not  by  considering  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  deviations  from  one  particular  fextj  but  the 
separate  sums  of  its  agreementSy  or  disagreements  with 
all  threcy  each  contrasted  with  the  otAer;— -as  in  the  following 
examples,  the  first  of  which  assumes  the  numbers  of  Griesbach. 

A  agreqs  with  Origen  in  opposition  to  the  Byzantine  text 
one  h\indrcd  and  ten  times.  A  agrees  with  the  Byzantine  text 
in  op{>osition  to  Origen  ninety-six  times.  The  difference  there¬ 
fore  is  fourteen  readings  in  favour  of  Origen  or  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  text.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  agreements.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  disagreements  an  inverse  mode  of  calculation  must 
be  pursued.  The  deviations  of  A  with  Origen  from  the  By¬ 
zantine  text  arc  one  hundred  and  ten.  Its  deviations  from 
both  Origen  and  the  Byzantine  text  are  sixty,  which  together 
make  one  liundred  and  seventy,  the  disagreements  of  A  with 
the  Byzantine  text.  The  deviations  of  A  with  the  Byzantine 
text  from  Origen  are  ninety-six,  which  added  to  the  sixty  de¬ 
viations  of  A  from  both  texts  make  one  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
the  disagreements  of  A  with  Origen  or  the  Alexandrine ^ 
text.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  taken  from  one  hundred  and 
seventy  leave  a  remainder  of  fourteen,  exactly  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  thus  the  agreements  and  disagreements  give  the 
same  result. 

# 

*  Plain  and  simple  as  this  species  of  elucidation  seems  to  be,’  Dr. 
Laurence  remarks,  *  it  nevertheless  escaped  the  penetrating  eye  of 
Griesbach,  who,  too  much  dazzled  perhaps  by  the  splendour  of  in* 
tricate  and  perplexing  research,  over-looked  what  lay  immediately 
before  him.  When  he  threw  his  critical  bowl  among  the  established 
theories  -of  his  predecessors,  he  too  hastily  attempted  to  set  up  his 
own,  without  having  first  totally  demolished  theirs ;  forgetting  that 
the  very  nerve  of  his  criticism  was  a  principle  of  hostility  to  every 
standard  text.*  p.  56* 

VVe  would  not  willingly  misconstrue  a  writer’s  words,  but 
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we  arc  not  sure  that  the  manner  in  which  <  standard  text*  is 
mentioned  by  the  learned  Author  in  this  work  may  not  be  con- 
sidered  by  some  of  i^s  readers  as  attaching  that  character  to  the 
received  text.  Dr.  Laurence  himself  is  too  sound  a  scholar  to 
sanction  that  notion :  we  intend  the  remark,  not  for  him,  but 
for  his  readers.  The  foregoing  extract  will  convince  some  of 
our  readers  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  animadversions  not 
only  by  the  style  of  his  censure,  but  by  the  assumptions  which 
he  has  introduced.  To  what  ‘  established  theories,*  might  a 
disciple  of  Griesbach  inquire,  does  Dr.  Laurence  refer  ? 

As  an  excess  of  fourteen  readings  assigns  the  manuscript  A, 
on  the  preceding  mode  of  comparison,  to  the  Alexandrine  class, 
in  which,  according  to  Griesbacii,  it  ranks,  Dr.  L.  remarks  that 
he  is  not  contending  for  the  alliance  of  A  to  one  class  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  anoth'T,  but  solely  for  the  true  method  of  classifica¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  possibly  a  more  accurate  investigation  of  read¬ 
ings  may  produce  a  greater  ditlerence  in  the  result  of  their  re¬ 
spective  calculations.  His  next  object  therefore  is  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Rejecting  the  numbers  of  Griesbach  as  inaccurate,  his  learned 
examiner  proceeds  to  consider  the  adiiiities  of  A,  first  with  the 
Byzantine  and  the  Alexandrine  texts,  and  subsequently  with  the 
Byzantine  and  the  Western ;  according  to  the  numbers  in  his  own 
Appendix,  in  illustration  of  the  prujmsed  mode  of  comparison, 
including  both  the  agreements  and  disagreements  of  the  manu¬ 
script.  The  m  nuscript  A  agrees  with  the  received  text  in 
opposition  to  Origen  or  the  Alexandrine  text  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  times.  The  agreements  of  A  with  Origen,  where 
the  Byzantine  reads  alone,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
which  constitute  the  agreements  of  A  with  the  Alexandrine 
text.  The  latter  amount  deducted  from  the  former  leaves  two 
hundred  and  ninety  readings  tn  favour  of  the  agreement  of 
A  with  the  Byzantine  text, — ^The  result  of  the  disagreements 
is  as  follows  :  A  in  conjunction  with  the  Byzantine  text  de¬ 
viates  from  Origen  four  hundred  and  forty-four  times :  A  also 
deviates  from  both  the  Byzantine  text  and  Origen  one  hundred 
and  forty  times,  which  make  the  disagreements  of  A  with  the 
Alexandrine  text  or  Origen  -Ji^  hundred  and  eighty  four. 

After  a  similar  mode  the  deviations  of  A  in  union  with  Ori¬ 
gen,  from  the  Byzantine  text,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  to 
which,  if  the  deviations  of  A  from  both  texts,  stated  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty,  be  subjoined,  the  amount  will  be  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  and  these  form  the  disagreements  of  A  with 
the  Byzantine  text ;  which  deducted  from  five  himdred  and 
eighty -four,  the  disagr^ments  of  A  with  the  Alexandrine  text, 
leave  two  hundred  and  ninety,  as  in  the  case  of  the  agreeraentsj 
in  favour  of  ihzMgreement  of  A  with  the  Byzantine, 
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The  alliance  of  the  manuscript  A  to  the  Byzantine  text< 
being  thus  established  on  a  comparison  with  the  Alexandrine 
and  the  Byzantine  texts,  Dr.  Laurence  next  investigates  its 
atliuity^  on  a  comparison  with  the  Byzantine  and  the  Western 
texts  j  taking  as  an  exemplar  of  the  latter  the  Codex  Boeme- 
rianiis,  or  manuscript  G,  which  was  published  by  Matthaei^ 
at  JMeissen,  in  Saxony,  in  1791 ;  and  gives  the  following  results. 
The  agreements  of  A  with  the  Byzantine  text,  in  opposition 
to  G  or  the  Western,  are  two  hundred  and  eighty :  the 
agreements  of  A  with  G,  or  the  Western  text,  in  opposition 
to  the  Byzantine,  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three;  which 
sum  subtracted  from  the  preceding,  leaves  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  in  support  of  the  alliance  of  A  to  the  Byzantine. 
Upon  a  similar  computation  of  the  disagreements,  the  devia¬ 
tions  of  A  in  conjunction  with  the  Byzantine  text  from  G, 
or  the  Western,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty,  being 
added  to  the  deviations  of  A  from  both,  stated  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  ^ake  together  four  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
So  also  on  tlie  other  side,  A  with  G  deviates  from  the  By¬ 
zantine  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  times,  to  which,  if  the 
deviations  of  A  from  both — one  hundred  and  sixty-nine — be 
added,  the  amount  will  be  two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  which 
deducted  from  four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  leaves  a  remainder 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  against  the  affinity  of  A  to 
G.  From  these  remarks  it  appears  that  the  affinity  of  the 
manuscript  A  is  much  greater  to  the  Byzantine  fext,  than 
either  to  the  Western,  or  to  the  Alexandrine. 

Dr.  Laurence  flatters  himself  that  error  does  not  often,  if  at  all 
occur  in  his  own  case.  In  this  supposition  l\owever  he  is  mista¬ 
ken.  His  errors  are  numerous,  and  that  they  may  furnish  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  greater  care  in  future  collators,  we  shdl  point  them  out. 

In  animadverting  on  Griesbiich,  p.  4L  for  iinpropeily  attri¬ 
buting  the  reading  +  ra.  1  Cor.  ii.  15.  to  the  manuscript  G. 
Dr.  Laurence  himself  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  same  mode 


of  erring  in  his  own  citation  from  Griesbach,  who  does  not 
quote  the  manuscript  E  in  the  list  of  authorities  for  that 
addition.  P.  42.  7  instead  of  17,  is  put  with  A  D  E  F  ;  and 
1  Cor.  vii.  13.  instead  of  1  Cor.  vii.  32.  Several  other  errors  of 
tlie  same  kind  occur  in  the  Appendix;  for  example,  p.  98. 

1  Col.  i.  16.  should  be  »=  m.  Ibid.  ii.  11  vtjxuv  not  ==  i/xa*. 

j  P.  109.  1  Cor.  X.  1.  80  is  put  for  74,  al.  6  instead  of  and 

Hilary  should  be  omitted.  P.  112.  Rom.  ii.  5.  ocvioc’To^ua'wq.  is  the 
readii>g  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  not  a>7axoWi>f.  This  error 
occurs  also  in  p.  68.  The  following  errors  are  more  important. 

I  Page  95.  Rom.  v.  17.  is  reckoned  twice,  constant 

and  inconstant ;  so  is  auxrj  Rom.  ix.  12.  so  is  xaSa^cp.  ibid, 
ix.  13.  and  avTov  Coloss.  i.  20.  TT^ovaiUf  1  Tim,  vi,  17.  is 

I 
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also  reckoned  twice,  pp.  98,  106.  1  Cor.  xiv.  8.  (p.  97.) 

should  be  transferred  to  the  agreements  of  A 
with  Origen.  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  p.  101.  xoXa(^i0^  should  not  have 
been  reckoned,  as  the  last  two  letters  are  wanting  in  the 
manuscript  A,  which  makes  its  reading  uncertain  in  this  place. 
Besides  these  errors  in  the  extracts  from  Origen,  there  are 
four  readings  p.  96.  which  should  not  have  been  inserted,  as 
those  verses  are  wanting  in  A.  1  Cor.  vi.  3.  +  ’»•  ibid.  4. 
ifcyOjyifjutfvovf  for  E|ov&eyr)jLts»ou5  I  ix.  2.  +  ibid,  /btovruj  for  m? 

The  following  instances  of  agreement  in  A,  C,  and  Origen, 
and  of  A  with  Origen,  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Laurence,  will  shew 
how  imperfectly  he  has  collated  his  authorities. 

Rom.  vii.  3.  +  yv^n  after  A  unnoticed  by  Griesbacli, 

and  strangely  included  by  Dr.  Laurence  in  the  readings  of 
A  alone.  P.  112.  Rom.  viii.  11  .  =  Kstt  A,  39,  47.  unnoticed  by 
Griesbacli.  xii.  19.  for  A  unnoticed  by  Gries- 

bach.  1  Cor.  v.  8.  to^Tct^ofjnv  for  ADD  unnoticed  by 

Griesbacli.  vi.  16.  =  <p»jyiy.  A.  Epiph.  Cyr.  Ambr.  unnoticed  by 
Griesbacli.  vii.  34.  TW  aufjLart  xat  tv  •rysvfjt.atrt  for  xai  VfsvfxxTi, 

A  unnoticed  by  Griesbacli.  ix.  21.  for  A  B  C  D 

EFG.X.4.  wtVfJMTiKov  iTtioi  vo^x  for  xofAX  weu/ixarixoy  ETioy  unnoticed. 
by  Griesbach.  xiii.  11.  =  ^e.  ABD  67.  Ambrst.  unnoticed  by 
Griesbach.  xiv.  8.  TapacDCEux^sTa*  for  vx^xcKivx^crxi.  A.  unnoticed 
by  Griesbach.  1  Cor.  xv.  19.  «  t}XTix*Tf?  joyxev  for  nXTtxors? 

iC’jLtfy  ly  Xp*®^5^.  A  B  D  E  F  G,  17, 31,,  37.  Theop.  Iren. .  Ambrst. 
noticed  by  Dr.  Laurence  in  the  agreements  of  A  with  G. 
Ibid.  28.^=  Ta  before  the  last  vxnx  A.  2 Cor.  ii.  16.  +  wA  C, 
occurs  twice,  reckoned  only  once  by  Dr.  Laurence.  Epli  iii.  6. 
=  Ty  before  xp*®^"-  A.  Philip,  ii.  5.  =  yxp  A  B  C,  17.  37.  un¬ 
noticed  by  Griesbach.  Coloss.  ii.  2.  ==  rvy  *auapTi«y.  2  Thess. 
ir.  4.  XTo^HxyvovTx  for  xTVo^nxfvvTX,  A  F  G*  1  Tim.  i.  1.  c=  xvpiov. 
A  D  F  G,  17.  31,  38.  Vulg.  Ambr.  unnoticed  by  Gnesbach. 
Ibid.  lx.  Txg  is  given  in  the  deviations  of  Origen,  p.  103.  it 
is  also  wanting  in  A. 

In  the  deriyations  of  the  manuscript  A.  p.  112.  there  are 
the  following  errors.  Rom.  vii.  3.  +  v  yv^v  (not  i5  before  yv^n  as 
Dr.  Laurence  by  mistake  inserts  jt.  1  Cpr^.  8.  iopTx^ofjLOf.  1  Tim.  i. 
1.  =  Xvptov,  belong  to  the  agreements  of  A  with  Origen.  1  Cor. 
viii.  6.  vpy  for  lipy,  and  xv.  23.  =  rw  should  not  have  been  reck¬ 
oned,  as  A  agrees  with  tjie  received  text  in  tlipse  readings.  These 
with  1  Cor.  ix.  20.  alrea4y  noticed  in  the  differences  of  AC 
from  Origen,  make  six  instances  to  be  deducted  from  one 
hundred  and  forty,  the  deviations  of  A  from  Origen  according 
to  Dr.  Laurence’s  computation — they  will  tlien  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four.  To  the  agreements  of  A  with  Origen,  reckoned 
by  him  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  above  nineteen 
are  to  be  added,  making  the  number  one  hundred  and  seventy-. 
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three.  From  the  deviations  of  Origen,  which  he  calculates  at 
four  hundred  and  forty  fout,  eleven  are  to  be  deilucted,  which 
reduces  the  number  to  four  hundred  and  thirty  three  ; — but  as 
Df.  Laurence  adopts  in  his  comparisons  the  number  of  readings 
as  stated,  p.  103,  which  are  four  hundred  and  forty  four,  exclu¬ 
ding  the  larger  number  four  hundred  and  fifty  five,  as  it  appears 
in  p.  104,  our  corrections  will  leave  the  former  as  the  smn. 
We  have  still  to  add,  that  in  the  deviations  of  Origen,  Dr.  Lau^ 
Fence’s  reckonings  are  strangely  incorrect,  as  he  has  omitteil  many 
readings  which  occur  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Symholwj 
vrhich  he  profesres  to  have  very  carefully  collated.  He  informs 
us  that  he  has  given  all  the  readings  of  Origen  w^hich  a  diligent 
investigation  enabled  him  to  discover  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Wc 
have  gone  over  the  same  ground,  and  can  assure  him  that  the 
omissions  in  his  catalogue  arc  not  a  few.  In  censuring  Gries- 
bach  for  his  want  of  correctness,  Dr.  Laurence  remarks  that 
accuracy  of  collation,  where  it  is  easily  obtainable,  may  he  ex¬ 
pected.  I n  another  part  of  his  work,  however,  he  very  pro- 
jxjrly  observes,  that  the  extreme  toil  and  irksomeness  of  making 
extracts  of  this  kind,  are  apt  to  confuse  the  eye,  and  weary  tlm 
mind,  and  that  in  so  dry  and  dull  an  investigation,  error, 
perhaps,  is  more  or. less  unavoidable.  If  the  bi  uefit  of  these 
remarks  be  conceded  to  Griesbach,  wc  are  equally  willing  to 
allow  it  to  his  examiner,  whose  numerous  errors  in  so  limited  a 
portion  of  the  critical  field,  furnish  a  better  apology  for 
Griesbach,  than  any  which  we  might  elaborate  on  his  bc- 


(To  he  concluded  in  our  next  Number*  J 


Art.  IL  dans  It  Nord  de  VEutopt ;  coasistant  priacipale* 

ment  de  IVomenadcs  en  Norw^e,  at  de  quelques  Courses  ch 
Suede,  dansPAnnee  MDCCCVII.  Avec  une  Relation  Descriptive 
des  Costumes  et  Mani^res  des  Natifs,  et  des  Sites  extraordioaires 
de  la  Contree.  Suivi  d'un  Appendice,  contenant  des  Reraarques 
historiques  et  physiques.  See.  &c.  S:c.  et  des  Itineraires  du  Pays. 
Par  A.  Lamotte.  Avec  des  Plaaches,  et  une  Carte  deNorwege,  Ac. 
pp.  244.  Prix  21.  26.  Hatchard.  1813*. 

^ORWAY  is  the  principal  subject,  as  the  title  expresses,  of 
this  elegant  volume ;  since  the  publication  of  which,  a 
Kttle  affair  has  occurred  relatively  to  that  country,  or  to  its  iiiha- 
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liiUnts;  an  affair  which,  indeed,  could  not,  half  a  century  since, 
have  been  spoken  of  in  such  diminutive  terms  without  eKcitin!^ 
considerable  surprise  in  the  hearer.  The  country  with  its  peo¬ 
ple,  or  the  people  with  its  country,  taken  either  way  a  perfectly 
traffickalile  property,  has  been  transferred  entire,  in  fee  sim¬ 
ple,  to  a  new  owner.  This  accjuirer  was  detested  by  the  human 
portion  of  his  bargain ;  there  was  a  war  about  tlie  matter ; 
but  the  combination  of  force,  skill,  treachery,  and  starvation, 
soon  put  it  practically  out  of  controversy ;  it  ended  with  some 
nauseous  cajolery  at  taking  jmsstissioii ;  the  friends  of  jus¬ 
tice  had  a  very  short  allowance  of  time  to  deplore  and  excerate, 
before  other  subjects  presented  themselves  to  draw  their  in¬ 
dignation  ;  and  now  the  whole  transaction  is  nearly  gone  from 
remembrance.  Such  are  the  times  in  whicli  we  live. 

VV^hat  thou  doest  do  quickly.”  The  period  is,  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  iniquities,  and  by  th?  oblivion  of  each  at  the 
prompt  ap))earance  of  the  next,  so  incomparably  auspicious  to 
all  those  )>erpetrations  which  would  be  the  most  obnoxious  to 
infamy  in  less  disordered  times,  that  it  will  be  ]Kdicy  in  sucli 
cchemers  of  evil,  on  the  great  scale  or  the  small,  as  would  de¬ 
precate  being  the  objects  of  the  marked  and  protracted  repro¬ 
bation  of  their  contemporaries,  to  take  advantage  of  the  season, 
and  hasten  the  execution  of  their  designs— unless  indeed  they 
judge  there  is  little  cause  to  fear  any  such  slackening  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  succession  of  odious  transactions,  as  to  give  time 
for  attention  and  detestation  to  fix  long  on  theirs. 

The  country  had  enjoyed,  at  tlie  time  of  our  Author’s 
visit,  a  very  long  period  of  tranquillity  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  rest  of  Europe  was  not  then  in  that  state  that  the 
excursion  took  this  northerly  direction.  Two  young  Oxonians, 
— Sir  Thomas  Ackland  and  another  gentleman,  had  prolitcfl 
so  much  by  the  discipline  of  the  college,  as  to  be  judged  ca¬ 
pable  of  reaping  a  wider  field  of  instruction  than  the  breadth 
of  England  could  furnish ;  and  Mr.  Lamotte,  a  French  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  resided  many  years,  and  obtained  lethTs  of  na¬ 
turalization,  in  England,  received  applications,  conveyed,  it 
seems,  in  the  most  flattering  style  of  politeness,  from  the  re¬ 
spective  families,  soliciting  him  to  undertake  the  office  of  Men¬ 
tor  to  the  two  young  gentlemen  during  their  foreign  movements, 
but  with  what  precise  degree  of  authority  over  tliem  is  not 
stated.  However  that  matter  might  be,  it  should  seem  he 
found  no  cause  of  complaint  against  them.  He  reports  their 
behaviour  as  exemplary  ;  and  he  was  peculiarly  gratified  by 
the  ability  and  activity  of  Sir  T.  Ackland,  who,  among  other 
accomplishments,  w  as  qualified  for  the  department  of  draughts¬ 
man,  while  the  office  of  historian  devolved  on  Mr.  Lamotte  liini- 


Lamolte’s  Tract  Is  in  Not*  tea  ff, 

toir.  The  reason  assigned  for  writing  in  Frencli  is,  that  as 
the  story  was  to  be  rather  of  a  spritely  cast,  he  could  not 
hope  to  command,  in  an  acquired  language,  the  easy  vivacity 
of  diction  appropriate  to  such  a  work,  so  well  as  in  Ids  native 
tongue. 

The  journal  begins  at  Gottenburgh,  7th  July,  1807,  with 
due  notices  of  locality,  mode  of  building,  and  the  cliaracter 
and  customs  of  the  people.  The  first  important  point,  for 
tlie  better  or  the  worse,  in  travelling  experience,  being  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  mode  of  conveyance,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
our  Author’s  informing  all  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  follow  his 
route,  that 

‘  Whoever  travels  in  the  North  must  not  expect  to  find  post-chaises, 
or  diligences  of  any  kind  ;  he  must  be  contented  with  the  wretched 
calashes  of  the  country,  unless  he  rather  chooses  to  go  on  foot,  or  to 
purchase  a  voiture  and  hire  a  driver.  In  this  last  case  he  will  do 
well  to  provide  himself  also  with  harness,  as  that  supplied  by  the 
country  people,  who  furnish  the  horses,  consists  of  nothing  but 
ropes,  or  ends  of  rope.’ 

This  is  followed  by  a  rather  long  acedunt  of  the  rules  anJ 
manceuvres  of  these  honest  countrv  folk  in  the  management 
both  of  their  horses  and  of  the  persons  whom  they  undertake 
to  convev.  Prom  the  whole  description  it  is  easy  to  see,  as 
Mr.  L  remarks,  that  ‘  posting  in  the  North  is  on  a  footing 
^  comparatively  barbarous ;  and  that  a  stranger,  who  does  not 
‘  understand  tlie  language  of  the  country  is  c’xposed  to  all  kinds 
‘  of  mistakes  and  frauds.’ 

The  first  very  striking  object  presented  to  view',  w’as  at 
Trollhattan,  where  many  other  travellers  have  beheld  with  won¬ 
der  that  prodigious  work  of  humau  art  and  labour,  the  canal,  or 
rather  the  siiecession  of  loeks,l)y  means  of  which  a  navigable  com¬ 
munication  has  been  effected  betwwn  lake  W  enner  and  Gotten¬ 
burgh  ;  and  have  contemplated  the  cataracts  of  the  Gothen 
in  i>erhaps  a  somewhat  more  elevated  tone  of  sentiment  than 
tliat  which  prevails  in  the  following  description. 

‘  The  effect  of  these  cataracts  must  be  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  an 
amateur  or  an  artist.  In  mine  that  effect  was  the  change,  by  the 
migiity  tumult  of  the  aqueous  pfftticles  of  water  into  the  appearance 
of  milk,  violently  boiling.  To  use  another  simile,  1  seemed  to  see 
water,  calm  and  greenish  above  the  fall,  transformed  into  a  torrent  of 
white  salt,  or  of  sugar  impetuously  agitated.* 

The  small  but  exquisite  engraving,  inserted  at  this  descrip- 
lien,  will  hel|)  the  reader  to  more  appropriate  imaginations. 

As  little  time,  and  less  fancy,  are  wasted  on  another  and  still 
aiorc  niagnilicent  cataract,  meutioned  a  few  pages  further  on. 
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‘  Hall  way  on  tlie  road  from  Frcdericksliald  to  Moss,  we  saw  the 
real  cataract  ofHalfslund,  the  most  considerable  perhaps  in  Europe, 
’he  Glomrae,  whith  in  this  place  has  a  mass  of  water  equal  to  that 
1  the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge,  or  to  that  of  Seine  at  Rouen, 

'  not  superior — the  Glomnie,  I  say,  precipitates  its  whitened  waters 
ver  frightful  rocks  to  a  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  It  works  a 
umber  of  saw-mills,  and  a  curious  clock  in  a  pavillion  belonging  to 
he  chamberlain,  Mr.  Rosenkrantz.’ 

\\c  may  notice,  as  a  sample  of  one  of  the  available  means 
or  fabricating  an  elegant  and  costly  volume,  that  this  little 
Paragraph,  and  just  as  many  lines  more,  are  absolutely,  with 
he  exception  of  a  few  words  marking  a  division  of  hook  and 
hapter,  the  whole  of  the  printing  contained  in  five  and  a  half 
quarto  pages ;  and  this  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

1  In  approaching  the  pass  of  Swinsund,  where  Sweden  ter- 
hiinates  and  Norway  begins,  oiir  Aiitlior  was  a  good  deal  op¬ 
pressed  by.thc  sensations  which  invaded  him  from  the  wildness 
ind  dreariness  of  the  scene  through  which  he  was  passing, 
endered  doubly  gloomy  by  the  shades  of  night,  this  gloom 
)eing  still  aggravated,  by  that  formidable  something  which  he 
iays  is  always  included  in  the  idea  of  a  frontier.  There  is 
10  saying  what  his  alarmed  emotions  might  have  grown  to, 
lad  they  not  been  suddenly  and  opportunely  relieved  by  the 
piestion,  in  English,  ‘  Gentlemen,  what  news  in  England 
Vom  a  person  wlio  presented  himself  in  the  road  before  our 
mvellers.  When,  after  going  a  little  way  forward,  they  found 
his  inquirer’s  cabriolet  occupied  by  a  lady,  Mr.  L.  was,  he 
onfesses,  ashamed  of  his  apprehensions.  It  is  natural,  at 
east  to  tnany  constitutions,  for  a  sudden  deliverance  from  terror 
to  he  followed,  after  an  interval,  by  an  ebullition  of  spirits, 
homUing  in  gaiety,  or  heroic  purpose,  or  eloquent  sentiment,  as 
I  he  ease  maybe.  Is  it  to  this  fine  post- re-action  that  we  owe 
the  ambitious  apostrophe  to  Norway  into  which  Mr.  L.  goes  off 
on  finding  himself  safe  over  ^  le  terme  fatal,’  as  lie  denomi¬ 
nates  the  narrow  inlet  of  sea  which  divides  the  countries,  and  did 
tiien  separate  two  kingdoms  ? 

At  Frederickshald  tie  was  considerably  interested  in  visiting 
the  humble  monument,  a  thickT 'wooden  cross,  raised  on  the 
^pot  where  a  memorable  fire-brand  was  put  out,  in  the  death 
ef  Charles  XI 1.  But  he  does  not  pretend  to  any  emotions  at  all 
comparable  to  the  reverence  or  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
ivhom  he  represents  to  have  ‘  prostrated  himself  at  the  fatal 
^  s|K)t,  from  an  impulse  of  heroic  sympathy,  and  kissed  the 
^  ground.’  There  had  been  some  sense  in  such  an  action  if  the 
emotion  had  been  that  of  gratitude  to  the  earth  for  having  taken 
file  hero  from  above  ground  to  below. 


^  7VfM*f /.<  fit  Xnvn^ryy, 

Intbr  frn  of  thoir  joorno)  flu*  fr;\v«'llrrs  \\\u\  rr 

to  6l>^orvo.  (hr  mnatus  of  (nuns  whic'h  hai 
nrru  lunnit  fio>vti,  nnri  to  m?;h  thri’efVuT  fU:U  othrr  nmli'riil 
thnu  U'ood  hr  rmploycil  in  hinldmc*  .  At  fMnnHtinnia  in 
dord  thry  found  (hr  hou««rs  rhirfiy  of’  hrirl;.  1'liis  rity  the  ra 
i)ital  of  our  of  (hr  four  pvovinros  into  nhirh  Norway  ia  divieWd 
Thry  found  it  n  hnndsomr  ^dnrr,  wr)i  ^tonui  with  htxnrioR,  hu 
ju«t  nl  that  srason  stifforin!^  ;dnu>st  (hr  hr«t  f'f  thr  torrid  xon? 
They  ^oon  ^t  anion«  (hr  hrat  thino^'*  and  projdc  ;  andthrrclsi 
tra^h  rnvions  detail  of  thrrhanjriu!;  suhjri'ta  and  aemr?  of  opr 
ration  of  a  giwnd  dinner  party,  at  tlir  country  hou«r  of  nn  opnleti 
rWten,  where  thrv  maintained  the  action  with  wondcr(\d  rejmln 


fmn  till  ten  oVhmK  at  niifht,  when,  aa  ‘  one  j^et?  tired,  at  la^l,  m 
oTcry  thinir,’ ^ay^  Mr.  1 4.,  ‘  even  of  plraMiiw/  thrj  tooh  thri? 
IrtiVe,  in  ip^tef»il  admiration  of  their  boats  ami  their  riitcrlain 


ment. 


In  a  vi5»it  to  the  Military  Institution  their  attention  wi\' 
partiriiiarij  excited  hy  an  arlteie  not  ^nnd  in  the  ordinary  nppn 
raftt^  of  war,  a  hind  of  wooden  skates,  of  which  the  one  for 
the  ii'ft  foot,  i’s  from  eight  to  tim  fix't  long  and  three  or  four 
Ttiehes  hrond  ;  the  one  for  the  rijght  foot  is  only  ahout  tliiTe  (ano-1 
ther  areonnt  says  six  feet  h>ng.  Mr.  Iiamottc  say^*,  theiv  is  n 
regiment  of  rha«!Sf'nrs,ntTmhering  nearly  a  thousand  men  ti*ninH 
to  the  use  of  these  skates  or  pattens,  and  that  in  irrtain  eiivnin- 
stances  they  would  he  ahnost  irresistihfe. 


•  Oaralry,'  he  sayai.  ‘  coold  neither  pursue  them  nor  ix^eape  thrir 
pursuit  ;  and  a^  they  are  sharp  shooters  they  might  in  the  long  nin 
dOstfov  the  whole  of  an  inx-aorng  force,  honx?vcr  numrrons  it  might 
he.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  them  that  the  Sn*edish  army*  sent,  in  \7*ll^» 
by  Charles  N  H,  against  Orontheim,  in  the  mouth  of  Oreemheiy  wn? 
so  ohttnmted  in  its  man'h  as  to  ho  reduoctl  to  perish  in  the  snow.^ 

He  gives  in  the  Appendix,  as  an  extract  from  a  northern  pe- 
riodionl  ^>mper,  a  nioiN' partwxilar  aeeoimt  oi’  the  ♦'guipment  and 
moth'  of  individual  operations  of  iIh'  NAxe(o/>er-<Vi'gKvef,  ok 
Vorf»i  Hph  PatinpvvH^  operations  however  which  can  scldxMii 
iMive  liny  ob^*t  wore  luartwil  than  thepiii'sim  ot‘  game. 


♦  Figure  to  yxxnrsclvcs  a  pair  of  hoards,  each  of  the  hrcadtli  of  the 
hand,  and  hardly  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger  ;  a  little  holloxn  od 
along  the  middlr  on  the  aide  toward  thr  ground,  to  prevent  waxirrini, 
aad  to  out  a  straight  hne.  Both  are  bent  upward  at  the  ends,  a  little 


Mghrr  helore  than  behind.  They  are  bound  on  the  (ert  xi  ith  two 
atraps,  passed  throufrh  than  at  the  middle,  where  Uic  wood  is  led  & 
little  higher  and  thicker  for  this  purpose.  The  board  for  the  riglit 
iiaot  has  otWo  a  laciiigaf  mn  dear  or  sea  deg  skin  ;  the  advantage  M 
which  is,  that  in  bringing  forward  the  fsei  alternately  and  in  paraiy 
iines^  the  skater  can  give  himself  a  strong  impetus  on  the  rglu  foot, 


•  iHtnolfrV  Trnrp\n  in  Xnrwntf,  Tf 

f  of  the  hold  which  the  ItRir  oftfiifi  skin  ha^  an  the  andwy  as, 

ough  perfectly  filipbert  in  ,8;olng  the  right  way,  it  Is  roughened  and 
in  any  inclination  of  the  sknte  to  an  opposite  mofernent, 

*  It  is  art!  r»iied  that  a  practised  'sknter  can  go,  ns  soon  at  the  snow 
a  little  hardened,  ffviter  and  for  a  longer  time  even  on  a  lord 
ound  than  the  heat  horse  trotting  on  the  l)est  road.  But  In  clef- 
mding  a  mountain,  ho  darts  itlth  such  a  velocity,  that  he  would  ab«> 
dntrly  lose  hig  hreath  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  moderate  his  flight* 
e  n«rVnds  with  tomparativc  slowness  rtnd  some  ditflculty,  ns  he  ta 

to  j^o  zig-zag  ;  hut  nrvorfhricss  he  reaches  the  top  as  soon 
k  the  hest  footman.’ 

*  lie  has  the  advrtnt?1gc  hesidrs,  that  however  little  flrmness  the 

Uint  hate  acr^fiirrd,  he  cannot  sink. 

»  The  arms  (of  this  regular  corps)  are,  a  carbine  held  by  a  thong 
Idch  passes  over  the  shoulder,  n  large  hunting  knife,  and  a  Rtafl, 
hrer  ells  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
■ointrd  with  iion.  and  set  lU  iron  to  some  small  distance  upward  from 
le  point,  rhis  last  Serves  chiefly  to  check  the  rapidity  of  a  descent; 
ir  skater  thou  puts  it  between  his  teet,  and  so  drags  it,  or  he  drags 
hy  hiSghle:  In*  uses  it  also  to  push  hnnself  forward  when  he  has  to 
n  lip  hill.  It  mav  serve  besides  as  a  rest  for  his  firelock,  when  he 
n  mhid  to  let  riy  But  Indeed  the  Norwegian  peasants  hold  the?? 
UtrS  fVee  a  lien  they  (ire,  and  scarcely  ever  miss  their  mark. 

‘  ft  might  he  supposed  the  skaters  would  find  a  great  difflruify,  from 
e  length  of  their  wooden  equipment,  in  turning  themselves;  hut 
his  is  urtt  the  ease,  "f  h<?y  draw  h  lokWard  the  right  font  with  itt 
hortet  hoard,  and  place  if  at  right  angles  with  the  long  one  wielded 
'V  the  leB ;  then  they  raise  this  latter  and  bring  it  parallel  with  the 
ight :  thpv  have  tints  turned  half  round  j  they  have  only  to  repeat 
he  motemcnt  if  they  wish  completely  to  reverse  their  direction 
V.  ^17. 

hey  atlvancml  to  the  lottef  end  of  f /nke  Mloa^ion,  wfmre  the 
hmntry  improve#  in  appearance,  and  tth»we  they  (thaerred  an 
I'Spedient  of  ferfiliration  which  would  most  forcibly  remind  an 
Wfflishman  how  far  he  must  he  from  his  own  country,  ^rhey' 
w  mauy  tracts  of  ground  covered  with  pines  cut  down  and  left 
0  dry,  in  ortlev  to  lie  burnt  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes. 

This  Tiake  Mlossion  is  a  very  narrow,  and  extremely  deep 
decs  of  water«  a  hundred  miles  lot>|r,  shut  up  between  two 
anges  of  mountains,  whose  h’old~and  ever=waryinsf  aepeotsform 
a  series  of  tnaguiBeent  scenery. 

*  A  road  along  the  right  side  of  this  lake,  generally  about,  midway 
up  the  acclivity  fVom  its  brink,  follows  tho  projeotiog  and  retiring 
form  of  that  acclivity,  and  places  the  traveller  in  posittona  for  enjoy* 
iagt  commanding  view  ot  the  long  extent  of  water,  and  forming 
some  judgement  of  the  height  of  the  rocks  above  hi^'.i*  Many  of  tha 
rminenccs  are  clad  with  the  verdure  of  millions  of  youog  pinea : 
large  ones  are  scarce  so  near  the  water ;  they  are  cut  down  aM  aban 
doasd  to  ihe  currant,  which  floats  them  tewardi  one  or  other  of  the 
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saw-mills.  The  verdure  of  the  pines  is  very  deep  ;  but  it  is  enliver 
by  the  tender  green  of  the  delicate  twigs  and  foliage  of  the  birch. 

^  Here  and  there  a  formidable  rock  advances  its  rugged  gray  frJ 
over  the  azure  of  the  waters.  At  other  places  the  interest  of  tl 
scene  is  turned  into  alarm,  when  the  traveller  finds  himself  drreci 
over  the  water,  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  on  a  road  which 
perhaps,  nothing  but  a  wTetched  scaffolding  of  decaying  wood,  a" 
rudely  formed  upon  the  branches  of  trees  felled  so  as  to  meet 
another  in  falling.  In  trembling  under  the  wheels,  this  road  ma- 
the  traveller  himself  tremble.'  p.  33. 


til 


It  seems  the  magnificence  of  ibis  lake  grows  formidably 
lime  toward  its  northeni  extremity  ;  insomuch  that  our  tourh 
who  discovers  always  a  remarkably  quick  perception  of  that  cl 
ment  in  the  sublime,  which  Burke  maintained  to  be  its  essentij 
principle,  protests  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  route  in  sor 
places — ^  sans  sentir  une  certaine  horreur  reUgieuse—mi 
eprouver  une  certaine  terreur  fragique?  He  honestly  ac 
knowledges  the  emotions  excited  by  the  majestic  scenery  to 
somcwdiat  distressing,  and  that  it  was  a  most  welcome  relief  tj 
sec  in  one  place  a  little  spot  among  the  precipices  covered  witj 
barley  afmost  ripe,  and  in  another  some  women  and  childrc 
making,  a  few  handfuls  of  hay.  Wherever  there  is  the  smalk 
]>atch  capable  of  cultivation  the  people  have  availed  themselvt 
of  it.  On  the  margin  of  the  lake  there  are  some  small  piece 
of  level  ground  which  produce  good  crops  of  rye,  oats,  and,  \i 
some  instances,  of  wheat.  Little  solitary  farm  establishment 
for  cattle,  might  be  descried  in  a  few  places  near  the  brow 
the  eminence ;  sometimes  about  mid-way  a  little  haniletj 
with  a  parish  church,  ornamented  with  a  lively  colouring  o| 
green  or  red ;  and  sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  at  the  waters 
edge  a  poor  fisherman’s  hut,  covered  with  moss,  or  bark,  o£ 
wooden  tiles. 


1 


*  Thus  might  be  seen  within  one  rather  confined  field  of  view  the 
three  great  gradations  of  condition  in  human  society,  which  are  suc¬ 
cessive  and  separated  by  ages  in  other  countries.  Tlie  lowest  kind  oi 
social  establishment  is  that  in  which  subsistence  depends  on  fishing: 
the  second  that  in  which  the  people  live  by  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
the  third  that  in  which,  as  in  the  hamlets  above-mentioned,  they 
have  the  settled  and  permanent  resource  of  agriculture.’ — p.  36. 

All  sorts  of  good  things  produced  any  where  from  the  fop  of 
the  mountains  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  were  at  the  service  oi 
the  adventurers  at  their  inn  of  Moss-hiuis ;  and  many  good 
things  more,  to  wit,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  &c.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  that  at  these  houses  of  entertainment  for  strangers, 
it  would  be  deemed  a  very  uncivil  thing  to  fix  a  price  on  their 
supplies  and  services  ;  this  our  Author  considers  as  a  relic  of 
ancient  hospitality.  When  their  dendand  is  inquired,  *  What 
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please,'  is  tlie  answer.  *  When  they  are  satisfied  witli 
SiiU  tliey  receive  they  give  you  a  good  grapple  of  the  hand  ; 

dissatisfied,  I  do  not,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  know  how 
{liov  shew  it,  sucli  an  instance  not  having  come  to  my  know- 
jojjo.’  lie  informs  us  that  the  farmers  and  inn -keepers, 
itliis  part  of  the  country,  are  the  owners  of  the  estates  they 
ppy  ;  and  he  explains  unsatisfactorily  the  actual  effect  of  a 
rrjHtnal  right  of  reclaiming,  which  he  states  to  ‘  exist  in  all  its 
foive.’ 

flie  party  entered  Ouldhrandal,  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
(about  a  hundred  miles  long,  originating  at  the  foot' of  the 
iorwogian  Alps,  called  Dofre  Fiell,  or  Fields  and  reaching 
lown  to  the  commencement  of  Lake  Miossion,  enlivened 
lifoughout  its  whole  length  by  the  river  liough,  or  Laagen, 
rhich  at  the  end  falls,  or  rather  expands,  into  this  lake  ;  a  river 
Ail,  says  our  Author,  ‘  by  its  depth,  and  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  in  the  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  jn  harmony 
with  the  grand  objects  which  environ  it.’  And  these  objects,  the 
precipitous  granite  mountains,  &c.  he  begins  to  celebrate  ;  but, 

^  if  alarmed  at  the  subject,  he  most  suddenly  starts  away,  and 
lakes  refuge  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  good  people  of  the  valley. 
Having  minutely  described  the  full  dress,  or  Sunday  dress,  of 
tlie  gentlemen  and  the  ladies,  and  remarked  what  an  indifferent 
%iuc  the  latter,  in  the  hot’ season,  make  in  their  undress,  on 
A  working  days,  he  detains  himself  as  long  as  he  can  upon  the 
•Qoral  character  of  the  tribe  before  he  comes  to  the  terrors  of  a 
crazy  wooden  bridge  over  a  frightful  chasm.  I'his  moral  charac¬ 
ter  he  represents  as  strikingly  and  almost  wholly  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  people  of  our  island.  With  gaiety  for  its  basis,  it  is 
icombination  of  quick  faney,  inquisitiveness  of  tlie  busy-body 
kind,  familiarity,  babbling  loquacity,  the  love  of  glaring  colours, 
contentment  with  poverty,  contempt  of  commerce,  love  of  idle¬ 
ness,  love  ©(peace,  and  complacency  in  dirt,  or  at  least  in  slo¬ 
venliness.  Each  of  these  items  is  put,  in  due  point  and  form, 
^»inst  its. British  opposite  ;  but  our  polite  Frenchman  has  not 
so  little  address  as  always  to  name  the  direct  opposite  :  for  in¬ 
stance,  having  attributed  to  these  Norwegians-  a  dove  of  peace, 
how  was  he  to  adjust  his  contrast  with  complaisance  to  his 
riopted,  or  adopting  countrymen  ?  Not  by  putting  the  things, 

he  might  with  truth,  in  the  plain  opprobrious  form  ;  he  would 
have  been  a  simpleton  not  to  have  fallen  on  a  much  better 
|)lirase, — ‘  the  love  of  glory  !’  When  his  euloglum  of  the  per¬ 
fect  honesty  of  these  ‘  children  of  Guldbrandal’  is  inevitably 
Mde  at  the  expense  of  more  cultivated  nations,  he  politely  joins 
H|e  capital  of  his  native  country  with  the  capital  of  ours,  in  the 
observation,  how  much  more  safe  a  man  is  in  the  caverns  of  this 
valley  than  iu  the  environs  of  a  great  city*  ‘  Here,’  he  says,  ‘  is 
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‘  tlie  temple  of  honesty.  Here  the  virtues  of  the  golden  aj 
^  have  found  an  asvlum.  If  a  man  commits  a  criminal  actian  h 


^  have  found  an  asylum.  If  a  man  commits  a  criminal  actian  b 
‘  is  rejj^rded  as  a  reprobate,  and  driven  out  of  the  country 
^  which,  among  these  genuine  patriots,  is  a  formidable  punUb 
‘  ment.^ 

He  acknowledges  a  very  material  set-off  against  this  sign 
merit,  in  the  strong  addiction  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  fin 
thing  after  rising  in  a  morning  is  commonly  ^  an  act  of  adoraiio 
^  to  Bacchus,  the  Bacchus  of  gin,*  instead  of  the  classical  goc 
who  could  afford  to  riot  among  grapes  and  amphoras  :  and  thb 
early  service  is  followed  up  during  the  day,  to  its  appropriate 
results  of  noisy  laughter,  grossness,  and  all  sorts  of  disorder 
Where  ‘  the  virtues  of  the  golden  age’  just  now  attributed,  dis- 

{>ose  of  themselves  the  while,  is  not  said.  Such  is  the  preva 
ence  and  excess  of  this  pernicious  practice,  that  our  Autho 
thinks  it  will  explain  the  fact  of  the  physical  degeneration  oftbe 
race  from  the  *  colossal  forms  of  their  ancestors.*  He  has  al 
ready  remarked  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  appear' 
aliglit  find  undersized,  and  the  more  so  the  further  he  advancei^ 
nq^thward. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  bridge  of  Strom-Broe,  betwcenl 
Losnaes  and  Eestad. 


i 


*  It  is  placed  over  a  frightful  chasm  of  a  hundred  feet  deep  and  fift} 
wide.  It  is  of  rude  contrivance,  consisting  merely  of  thick  tong  treeii 
laid  across  the  gulf.  On  these  trees  are  laid  beams,  half  rotteB, 
shaking,  and  not  close  together.  Our  heavy  vehicle,  being  far  morel 
unwieldy  than  the  cabriolets  of  the  country— our  vehicle,  1  say,  witbl 
its  six  horses  and  half  a  dozen  men,  at  the  least,  gave  thisscaftoldin^v 
such  a  shock,  and  caused  such  a  shaking,  as  would  have  made  mi 
hair  stand  on  end,  had  1  been  all  at  once  apprised  of  our  situation.  It  I 
quaked  and  bent  under  our  feet.  At  this  moment  my  companioni, ; 
enthusiasts  for  striking  scenes,  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop;  dieir  i 
attention  was  absorbed  by  a  view  really  superb.^  > 


But  none  of  this  amusement  for  Mr.  Lamotte;  ^amostde* 
*  ligbtlul  scene,*  he  says,  ^  for  an  amateur,  1  dare  say  ;  but 
‘  being  myself  violently  given  that  way,  and  having  ray  wiU 
‘  enough  about  me  to  observe  where  we  were,  1  took  the  liberty 
‘  of  difiiering  from  my  companions,  and  of  calling  out  to  the 
‘  coachman  to  take  us  away  from  the  spot  as  fast  as  possible.* 
And,  indeed,  it  may  be  that  his  terror  did  not  go  further  from 
the  line  of  sober  judgement  on  the  one  side,  t^n  the  tastefol 
temerity  of  his  companions  did  on  the  other ;  and  he  intimat($f 
it  did  not  at  all  tend  to  convict  him  lof  excessive  cowardice  tbit 
he  found,  when  escaped  to  the  other  side,  and  trying  the  stak 
of  one  of  the  trees  forming  the  bridge,  that  he  could  thrust  tb^ 
end  of  his  cane  two  or  three  inebes  into  its  substance,  it  was  so 
rotten.  .It  is  not  improbable,  he  acknowledges,  that  Um  heart  of 
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he  tree  might  nevertheless  be  sound  ;  ^but  a  mere  presumption  * 
if>  very  truly,  ^  is  not  altogether  sufficient  to  keep  a  man's 
feelings  quiet  in  a  question  of  life  or  death.'  The  adventure 
Aiiglit  them  the  prudence,  for  all  subsequent  situmtioiis  of  any 
liing  like  the  same  kind,  of  not  aggravating  their  personal 
arard  tenfold  by  remaining  in  their  lumbering  carriage. 

Though  the  kdiahitantB  of  the  remoter  parts  of  this  valley, 
oward  tl\e  northern  mountains,  are  pronounceil  to  be  in  a  less 
Ivilized  state,  our  Author  says,  nevertheless,  that  they  can  all 
t'ad,  and  that  they  obtain  newspapers,  which  pass  round  from 
the  clergyman  to  tiie  heads  of  ilic  families,  and  furnish  subjects 
of  discourse  during  the  long  evenings  of  winter.  Theehids  of 
families  exercise  a  patriarchal  authority. 

Mr.  L  takes  his  leave  of  this  most  romantic  valley,  witli  a 
f^toryof  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  cured  of  ido¬ 
latry,  about  eight  hundred  years  since. 

*  King  Oluf  Haraldson,  having  exerted  himself  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity,  had  prevailed,  partly  by  authority  and  partly  by  per¬ 
suasion,  60  far  as  to  cause  to  be  destroyed  before  them,  a  gigantic 
statue  of  their  god,  Thor,  the  grand  virtue  of  which  was  that  it  ate 
every  day  a  quantity  of  meat  and  cakes,  put  into  its  mouth.  When  ^ 
demolished  it  was  found  to  have  had  in  its  stomach  a  very  effective 
power  of  digestion  ;  a  multitude  of  rats  escaped  from  all  parts  of  it, 
snd  betrayed  to  the  people  the  cause  of  what  had  appeared  a  prodigy. 
They  abjured  Thor  and  were  baptized.  If  we  cannot  praise  the 
honesty  of  the  priests  of  Thor,  they  at  least  cannot  be  charged  with 
want  of  ingenuity.' 

In  order  to  pass  into  the  province  of  Drontheim  the  party  had 
to  surmount  a  lofty  ridge,  at  its  most  Alpine  part,  named  Dofre 
Field,  one  of  the  points  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
ground  in  Scandinavia  ;  but  Mr.  L.  might  surely  have  been  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  impertinence  of  adding — ‘  perhaps  in  Europe,  ac- 
‘  cording  to  the  bishop  of  Bergen,’ — when  he  is  just  going  to 
observe  that  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  of  the  name  of 
Aesmark,  has  given  the  height  of  Dofre  Field,  from  uarometri- 
cal  observations,  at  about  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  summit  of  this  mountain,  he  says,  is  an  immense 
plain,  or  steppe,  of  coarse  or  swampy  ground,  in  which  are  the 
sources  of  several  rivers^'  which  flow  towards  all  the  four  quar- 
*  ters.  On  this  plain  rise  here  and  there  peaks  called  Sneeft,  i.  e. 
snowy  points.  Snee-  huifeuy  the  loftiest  of  them,  is  *  a  colossal 
pyramid,  presenting  its  front  covered  with  icy  snow.’  The  sight 
^f  this  (ired  the  spirits  of  the  young  men,  whose  enterprise  Mr. 
-  L.  could  not  share,  having  luckily  hurt  himself  by  an  unfortu- 
‘  note  fall. 

‘  After  infinite  fatigues,  they  accomplished  their  ambitious  design, 
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luid  toward  midnight,  on  the  crest  of  the  eminence,  in  the  midst  rw 
ice  and  snow',  saw  the  last  glimmerings  of  the  western  horizon.  Tlir^I 
saw  also  many  other  peaks,  similar  in  shape,  but  inferior  in  elevatinr  I 
the  tops  of  which,  white  and  prominent,  were  easily  distingulshctli 
through  the  shades  of  a  night  of  very  inconsiderable  darkness.  Ini 
short,  they  enjoyed  a  view  which  must  have  been  in  the  highest  (le>| 
gree  magnificent,  since  it  repaid  their  excessive  toil,  and  the  perihl 
to  which  they  exposed  themselves  on  the  slippery  rock,  where  t)i«l 
least  false  step  might  have  been  fatal 

‘  “  Mais  pour  les  nobles  ca'urs  le  danger  a  des  charmes.’** 

The  summit  of  this  j>eak  was  conj^'cturod  to  be  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  elevated  plain.  This  j>lain  is,  tlirough  its 
whole  extent,  inconceivably  dreary,  and  inliabited  and  inliabit- 
able  by  scarcely  anything  but  a  few  rein  deer*  Hut  our  Author 
appears  to  fee)  a  degree  of  exultation  in  recording  that  even 
iliis  melancholy  tract  lias  heeu  forced,  for  Once,  to  be  the  scene 
of  most  excellent  cheer ;  for  that  there,  where  Nature  seemed 
to  have  proclaimed,  from  earliest  time,  that  life  itself  could 
never  have  any  business, — even  there,  as  if  in  despite  of  her, 
have  been  eaten  and  have  been  drunken,  ham  and  sausages, 
‘probably  of  Westphalia,’ and  Warwickshire  cheese,  undLon^ 
don  porter,  and  Bordeaux  wine,  with  the  supplement  of  coffee 
and  tea,  qualified  with  ‘  sugar  of  the  Indies.’  But  these  were 
imported  to  the  scene  of  this  victorious  revel,  by  the  consumers 
themselves,  as  a  part  of  the  lading  or  ballast  of  their  bulky 
travelling  vehicle. 

There  are  two  post-houses  on  Dofre  Field,  in  which  are 
found  existing  two  human  families,  beyond  all  doubt  conveyed 
thither,  and  spell-hound  there,  by  the  power  of  some  magician* 
But  indeedit  is  only  during  three  months  of  the  year  that  his 
spell  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  their  detention ;  for  these 
houses,  says  our  Author,  ‘  must  be  consigned  to  snow  and  soli- 
‘  tilde  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  snow  is  soine- 
‘  times  so  deep,  that  the  inhabitants,  if  they  go  out  of  thewj 
‘  must  go  out  by  the  chimnies.’  From  about  tlie  northern  end 
of  Lake  Miossion,  all  the  way  to  these  post-houses  on  the 
mountains,  the  character  of  the  climate,  according  even  to  the 
indulgent  estimate  of  it  entertained  by  the  natives,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact,  that  the  windows  are  not  made  to  open  ;  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year  during  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  admit 
the  external  air,  being  too  short,  compared  with  the  remainder^ 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  cost  of  hinges.  The  con¬ 
sequence  however  is,  that  the  included  air,  with  which  they 
seem  desii;ous  to  form  as  permanent  an  association  as  tliat  of 
marriage,  acquires  such  a  quality  as  even  these  good  people, 
though  very  little  prone  to  take  offence  at  unsavoury  odours, 
are  piit  upon  cxj>edients  fbr  abating  ;  and  twigs  of  fir,  and  of 
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juiiiinr  nitli  the  berries,  arc  strewed  on  the  lloor,  for  the  be- 
ijjit  of  the  aromatic  scent  they  yield  .when  trodden  upon. 

The  party  had  a  lon^  descent,  with  a  beautiful  serii^s  of 
v,(  ,vs,  to  Droniheiin,  where  we  soon  find  them  ])layini^  their 
part  a*  a  dinner  party  of  ‘  le  CJieneral  du  Croc  (Van  Croi^heri 
‘oil  f  cin  KrangUy  governor  of  the  province  and  its  capital, 
and  at  a  fete  champn^re  ^iven  by  the  Lieutenant-i^eneral 
Count  de  Schmettovv.  The  former  of  thest  jiarties  ‘  was  en- 
‘  jjag^in^  to  the  last  dei^rec the  latter  entertainment  was  en- 
uaii;ias?  probably  beyond  that  dei^ree,  for  it  was  ‘  intinitidy  af- 
‘ lectin;^.’  Incorrectness  we  should  have  said  iliat  this  fete 
was  pvcu  by  his  two  dauj^liters,  to  ‘  the  Countess  their  mo- 
‘ther;’  and  the  irresistibly  iiifectiiii^  part  of  this  mascpieradinf^ 
concern  was  that  in  which,  the  Countess  hcini^  formally  seated 
in  piiblie  exhibition, 

‘ - her  two  daughters,  accompanied  by  two  other  young  ladies, 

habited  as  shepherdesses,  and  carrying  baskets  of  flowers,  appeared 
on  the  green  turf,  made  to  the  countess  the  most  ardent  d.emonstra- 
tions  of  filial  piety,  put  themselves  in  attitudes  of  respectful  tender¬ 
ness,  sang  couplets  composed  for  the  occasion,  danced  a  little  bullet, 
and  ended  by  embracing  their  good  parent,  who  was  nmved  to  tears. 
Nor  Was  slie  the  only  person  that  was  alfected  ;  a  number  of  ladies 
I  embraced  her  with  sympathetic  emotion.’  p.  69. 

This  jiantoinimc  of  sensibility,  got  up  with  long  contrivance 
and  preparation,  and  acted  before  a  numerous  rabble  of  gcu- 
teel  gazers,  and  as  a  seipicl  to  some  insipid  ilrollcrics  which 
an'  jireviously  recounted,  doubtless  appeared  to  our  Author  a 
Tory  fine  thing,  and  incomparably  more,  alfceting  than  any 
spontaneous  cHiisioii  of  tciulcrncs*^  in  tlic  ipiiet  simplicity  of 
domestic  society.  So  much  arc  the  feelings,  tastes,  ami  under¬ 
standings,  of  some  human  beings,  and  even  tri!)cs  of  human 
beings,  bewitched  by  theatiical  sliow  and  trickery.  The  Aii- 
lliordocs  not  say  whether  like  himself,  the  two  Finglishmen 
regarded  this  operatic  exhibition  as  ‘  infinitely  touchiiig.’  To 
relieve  any  sjiectator  that  might  he  alfected  to  n  painful  excess 
by  the  scone,  it  was  followed,  after  an  interval  of  promenading, 
and  luxurious  eating  and  drinkJjig,  by_a  plentilul  supply  of 
the  inferior  order  of  masipierade  fooleries. 

Quilting  Drontheim  after  nine  days,  tiiey.  returned  southward 
in  a  line  considerably  eastward  of  the  track  by*  which  they  had 
a'^ceiideil.  Tliey  had  several  stages  of  bad  roads  and  no  en- 
Wainment.  Crossing  several  times  the  river  Guul,  the  Author 
mentions  a  dreadful  phenomenon  that  happened  in  the  year 
1344,  II  which  the  .sudden  disappearance  of  this  river  was 
Allowed  by  its  bursting,  the  ground  with  a  violent  eruption, 
''hich  raised  such  a  mass  of  stones  and  earth  across  the  valley 
VoL.1V.  N.  S.  D 
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as  to  oRUso  an  inundation,  by  wliieh  a  groat  minibor  of  lanii^  ^ 
were  flooded  and  destroyed,  and  several  hundred  {'Orson's  | 
drowne  1.  This  greai  bar  was  after  some  time  broken  down  ^ 
and  eanied  away  bv  the  weight  of  the  aecumulate'd  waters.  I 
The  disappearance  of  the  river  must  have  been  oocasioneil  1 
bv  its  falling'  into  Sv^me  subterraneous  trulf,  which  it  filled  till  ; 
the  pressure  upward  became  inv  sistibie. 

On  traversing  the  territory  from  Droniheim  to  Koraas,  aspa(v  |l 
of  113  miles,  Mr.  Ti.  remarks,  ‘  I  do  not  believe  wo  have  mri  || 

‘  one  single  chaise,  or  more  than  one  man  on  horseback,  or  | 

'  more  than  fiv^'  persons  on  the  road.  What  a  villanous  conn-  I 
‘  try,  might  a  Christian  statesman  truly  mutter  to  hiuiselt,  for  I 
‘  finance,  peculation,  and  ambition.’  f 

Rih'af  v  is  a  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  people  on  thr 
confines  of  Lapland.  | 

‘  At  a  distance  its  appearance  is  miserable,  the  roofs  being  covered  I 
w  ith  birch  bark,  and  turf,  instead  of  tiles  or  slates,  and  the  w  ooden  I 
w'alls  not  being  painted.  On  looking  among  the  neighbouring  decli* 
vities,  to  descr}'  the  tow  n,  we  have  a  difficulty  of  ascertaining  that 
we  see  it.  e  perceive  only  a  great  number  of  little  sloping  plot?  I  ^ 
of  ground,  with  heaps  of  stones :  these  pieces  of  ground  arc  the  B 
roofs,  and  these  piles  of  stones  are  the  chimnies.  The  environs  sre  if  ^ 
dreary  and  desolate,  having  been  despoiled  of  their  natural  cloth-  |j=  t 
ing,  the  forests  of  birch.'  p.  79.  |||  ^ 

The  place  is  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  yielding,  as  our  |t  ^ 
Author  believes,  the  best  metal  of  that  kind  ;  and  it  is  inhabited  ||  ^ 
chiefly  by  the  families  of  the  miners,  a  class  of  people  exceeded  1 , 
in  w Tctc'hedness  of  appearance,  he  says,  only  by  fishermen.  I  j 
And  certainly  his  picture  of  their  personal  economy  will  not^  |  ^ 
be  likely  to  excite  the  envy  of  any  one,  unless  perhaps  the  I  ^ 
idea  should  occur,  that  such  a  surface  and  garb,  could  they  be  I  j 
suddenly  acquired,  would  be  a  disguise  that  might  defy  the  j  ^ 
hunting  inquisition  of  the  messengers  of  justice.  A  curious  j 
description  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  miners  sus-  i  j 
tain  tneir  waking  and  sleeping  existence,  when  above  the  I  , 
ground,  crowded  by  hundreds  in  a  sort  of  wretched  barracb,  I  , 
w  here  e.*ch  man  has  a  bare  plank  for  the  alternate  uses  of  a  I  ^ 
dinner  table  and  a  bed.  'This  is  their  lodgement  during  the  part  I 
of  the  week  that  they  arc  held  in  requisition  for  the  mine,  that  I 
is,  from  IVionday  to  Thursday.  If  thus  fat  they  made  but  an  | 
humble  <ind  <lisgustintr  exhibition,  they  grew  upon  our  Au-  ;  , 
thor’s  s<  n*^  s  wild  imagination  to  something  almost  formidable,  i 
when  they  iiad  him  down  in  their  nether  regions  ;  where  tbf  j 
long  descent,  the  begrimed  in),  s  waving  torches,  the  voices  j 
which  seemed  to  sound  ‘  lugubrious  and  sepulchral,’  the  ev  i 
plosions,  and  the  thundering  echoes,  suggested  to  liiu),  bf  I 
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the  iiloa  of  Krehns,  and  perhaps  with  a  more  vivid  i?n- 
;)ivssion  fliaii  he  Irad  ever  received  f‘ro»n  classical  description. 
He  confesses  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  himself’  restored  to  the 
world  of  day-li^ht.  He  very  properly  avails  himself  of  the 
vem’^ioder  of  the  gravity  forced  upon  him  in  this  gloomy  so¬ 
journ,  and  moralizes  till  it  is  expended,  upon  the  topic  of  the 
Ulam  e  and  equality  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  with  res|ieet 
to  the  degree  of  happiness.  He  affirms  that,  in  spite  of  nn- 
j)ear  i!H  es,  the  genei  il  adjustment  is  such  as  to  place  all  classes 
mctly  on  a  level ;  and  for  a  specific  illustration,  draws  out 
the  items  of  the  balance  between  a  cultivated  rover,  himself  for 
iustance,  and  these  squalid  miners,  of  whom  he  doubts  whether 
one  could  be  found  willing  to  exchange  conditions  with  him, 
were  it  possible.  It  is  in  this  section  that  he  takes  occasion  to 
i.otioe  a  remarkable  circumstance  of  exe»nplioii  or  deprivation 
in  the  civil  economy  of  the  counfrv,  ivlafive  to  the  artificial 
inequalities  of  society  ;  there  has  been  no  nobility  for  many 
aj^s.  The  order  was  exiiqiated,  lie  says,  by  the  ancient  mo- 
j  imrchy  of  the  country,  and  it  has  heen  the  jiolicy  of  the  Danish 
govorniiient  never  to  create  it  anew. 

I  The  party  drove  gayly  on,  and  in  due  time  were  met  by  some 
I  very  expressive  and  animated  signs  of  their  approach  to  the 
I  civilized  world  ;  for  what  could  be  a  stronger  intimation  of  that 
t  delectable  vicinity  than  the  alarm  of  war  ?  The  news  of  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen  flew  through  the  country  ;  the 
travellers  were  arrested  as  Knglishmen,  and  conveyed  to  Chris¬ 
tiania,  and  afterwards  to  Kongsberg,  the  Norwegian  Verdun, 
as5lr.  Ij.  not  unaptly  names  it;  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
lodged  that  the  prisoners  had  considerably  les^  to  complain  of 
than  their  fellow-countrymen  held  in  durance  at  that  less  re¬ 
mote  fortress.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  politene'^s  and 
iudulgence  compatible  with  a  state  of  custody,  and  a  liillc  tra¬ 
de  uhdation  introduced  here  and  there  can  he  taken  only  as  a 
diversity  in  the  Author’^  mode  of  amusing  himself.  They  en¬ 
joyed  nearly  as  much  as  they  pleased  of  the  most  cultivated 
society  in  the  country,  could  pursue  their  studies  iii  whatever 
lime  was  left  for  solitude,  and,  after  about  ten  weeks,  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  made  oft’  for  Sweden. — ^'rins  Httle  untoward  ad¬ 
venture  is,  to  the  reader,  an  entertaining  part  oi  the  story  ; 
and  as  to  the  heroes  of  it,  they  carried  upon  them  no  marks 
of  the  galling  of  fetters,  no  furrowed  traces  of  grief  and  de¬ 
spair,  during  their  rapid  scamper  through  Gotteuburgh,  Orc- 
bro,  Stockholm,  Upsal,  and  Gottenburgh  again,  on  their  way 
to  this  country.’ 

In  the  latter  sections  and  in  the  Appendix,  there  is  a  variety 

brief  information  concerning  the  history,  religion,  politics, 
^nd  natural  productions  of  Norwav.  Mr.  L.  goes  back  so  far 
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as  to  cause  an  iiniiulation,  by  which  a  great  number  of  farms 
were  flooded  and  destroyed,  and  several  hundred  persons 
drowned.  I'his  great  bar  was  after  some  time  broken  down* 
and  carried  away  by  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  waters. 
The  disappearance  of  tb»  river  must  have  been  occasioned 
by  its  falling  into  sc^rae  subterraneous  gulf,  which  it  filled  till 
the  pressure  upward  became  irn  sistibie. 

On  traversing  the  territory  from  Drontheim  to  Roraas,  a  space 
of  113  miles,  IMr.  L.  remarks,  ‘  1  do  not  believe  wc  have  racl 
^  one  single  chaise,  or  more  than  one  man  on  horseback,  or 
*  more  than  five  persons  on  the  road.  What  a  villauous  coun- 
‘  try,  might  a  Christian  statesn:an  truly  mutter  to  liimself,  for 
‘  finance,  peculation,  and  ambition.’ 

Ur)rars  is  a  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  people  on  the 
confines  of  Lapland. 

‘  At  a  distance  its  appearance  is  miserable,  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  birch  bark,  and  turf,  instead  of  tiles  or  slates,  and  the  wooden 
w'alls  not  being  painted.  On  looking  among  the  neighbouring  decli* 
vities,  to  descry  the  town,  w  e  have  a  difficulty  of  ascertaining  that 
we  see  it.  e  perceive  only  a  great  number  of  little  sloping  plots 
of  ground,  with  heaps  of  stones :  these  pieces  of  ground  are  the 
roofs,  and  these  piles  of  stones  are  the  chimnies.  The  environs  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  having  been  despoiled  of  their  natural  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  forests  of  birch.'  p.  79. 

The  place  is  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  yielding,  as  our 
Author  believes,  the  best  metal  of  that  kind  ;  and  it  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  families  of  the  miners,  a  class  of  people  exceeded 
in  wretchedness  of  appearance,  he  says,  only  by  fishermen,  j 
And  certainly  his  picture  of  their  personal  economy  will  not^ 
be  likely  to  excite  the  envy  of  any  one,  unless  perhaps  the 
idea  should  occur,  that  such  a  surface  and  garb,  could  they  be 
suddenly  acquired,  would  be  a  disguise  that  might  defy  the 
hunting  inquisition  of  the  messengers  of  justice.  A  curious 
description  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  miners  sus¬ 
tain  tneir  waking  and  sleeping  existence,  when  above  the 
grouiul,  crowded  by  hundreds  in  a  sort  of  wretched  barracks, 
where  e.»ch  man  lias  a  bare  plank  for  the  alternate  uses  of  a 
dinner  table  and  a  bed.  1  his  is  their  locigement  during  the  part 
of  the  week  that  they  are  held  in  requisition  for  the  mine,  that 
is,  from  IVioiiday  to  Thursday.  If  thus  far  they  made  but  an 
humble  <md  disgusting  exhibition,  they  grew  upon  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  st  n^  s  ;»iid  imagination  to  somethiiig  almost  formidable, 
when  they  li.vd  hini  down  in  their  nether  regions ;  where  the 
long  descent,  the  begrimed  in)|  s  waving  torches,  the  voices 
which  seemed  to  sound  ‘  lugubrious  and  sepulchral,’  the  ex¬ 
plosions,  and  the  thundering  echoes,  suggested  to  hiiU) 
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(cavs,  the  idea  of  Erebus,  and  perhaps  with  a  more  vivid  im- 
j)ression  than  he  had  ever  received  frofn  classical  description. 
He  confesses  lie  was  not  sorry  to  find  himself  restored  to  t!ie 
world  of  day-lit^ht.  He  very  properly  avails  himself  of  the 
remainder  of  the  gravity  forced  upon  him  in  this  gloomy  so¬ 
journ,  and  moralizes  till  it  is  expended,  upon  the  topic  of  the 
balance  and  equality  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  happiness.  He  affirms  that,  in  spite  of  ap- 
peariinces,  the  general  adjustment  is  such  as  to  place  all  classes 
exactly  on  a  level ;  and  for  a  specific  illustration,  draws  out 
the  items  of  the  balance  between  a  cultivated  rover,  himself  for 
iustance,  and  these  squalid  miners,  of  whom  he  doubts  whether 
one  could  be  found  willing  to  exchange  conditions  with  him, 
were  it  possible.  It  is  in  this  section  that  he  takes  occasion  to 
notice  a  remarkable  circumstance  of  exemption  or  deprivation 
in  the  civil  economy  of  tlie  country,  relative  to  the  artificial 
inequalities  of  society ;  there  has  been  no  nobility  for  many 
ages.  The  order  was  extii-patcd,  he  says,  by  the  ancient  mo¬ 
narchy  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Danish 
government  never  to  create  it  anew. 

The  party  drove  gayly  on,  and  in  due  time  were  met  by  some 
very  expressive  and  animated  signs  of  their  approach  to  the 
civilized  world;  for  what  could  be  a  stronger  intimation  of  that 
delectable  vicinity  than  the  alarm  of  war?  The  news  of  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen  flew  througii  the  country  ;  the 
travellers  were  arrested  as  Englishmen,  and  conveyed  to  Chris¬ 
tiania,  and  afterwards  to  Kongsberg,  the  Norwegian  Verdun, 
asJIr.  L.  not  unaptly  names  it;  though  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  prisoners  had  considerably  less  to  complain  of 
\  than  their  fellow-countrymen  held  in  durance  at  that  less  re¬ 
mote  fortress.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  politeness  and 
indulgence  compatible  with  a  state  of  custody,  and  a  little  tra- 
f  gic  iilulation  introduced  here  and  there  can  be  taken  only  as  a 
i  diversity  in  the  Author’^  mode  of  amusing  himself.  They  en¬ 
joyed  nearly  as  much  as  they  pleased  of  the  most  cultivated 
society  in  the  country,  could  pursue  their  studies  iii  whatever 
lime  was  left  for  solitude,  and,  after  about  ten  weeks,  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  made  oft’  for  Sweden. _ This,  little  unto  ward  ad¬ 

venture  is,  to  the  reader,  an  entertaining  part  oi  the  story  ; 
and  as  to  the  heroes  of  it,  they  carried  upon  them  no  marks 
of  the  galling  of  fetters,  no  furrowed  traces  of  grief  and  de¬ 
spair,  during  their  rapid  scamper  through  Gotteuburgh,  Oro- 
tro,  Stockholm,  Upsal,  and  Gottenburgh  again,  on  their  way 
to  this  country.’ 

In  the  latter  sections  and  in  the  Appendix,  there  is  a  variety 
brief  information  concerning  the  history,  religion,  politics, 
'  ^nd  natural  productions  of  Norwav.  Mr.  L.  goes  back  so  far 
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as  the  fabulous  period  extending  from  the  invasion  of  Odin, I® 
♦<ome  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  to  thc-S 
eighth  century  of  that  era.  He  represents  that  the  ^perfea^B 
amalgamation  of  tlie  Asiatic  invaders  with  the  original  popu-H 
lation  of  these  northern  regions,  is  still  apparent  in  the  mu-IB 
tual  antipathy  between  tlie  Laplanders  and  Finlanders,  the  de  |H 
scendants  of  the  original  inhabitants,  aiul  the  Norwegians, 
descendants  of  the  Asiatic  intruders.  He  puts  in  chronologi.H 
cal  rows  many  rusty  names  of  barbarous  royalty,  dug  up  froniH 
the  tumuli  of  Scandinavian  annals.  He  celebrates  the  formid-H 
able  naval  power  by  wlm  h,  iiithe  ninth  and  the  tenth  centuries, H 
after  the  union  of  the  I'.etty  principalities  of  Norway  into  one® 
monarchy  under  Harold  Haariagcr,  the  Danes  and  Norwegian* 
carried  piracy  and  invasion  to  almost  all  the  coasts  of  Europe  m 
And  in  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries  he  linds  themffl 
obeying  the  great  law  of  mutability  to  which  the  states  of  th‘!l  j 
world  iiave  hitherto  been  subjected,  and  losing  their  maritiinJ|i 
and  commercial  predominance.  |«| 

He  descrihes  the  political  state  of  Norway,  as  it  has  existed,  j 
during  the  last  century,  and  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  thef  1 
printing  of  this  book,  that  has  hardly  yet  lost  the  transitory  jl 
scent  of  books  fresh  Irom  the  )n*ess ;  hut  which  state  is  now?  j 
a  matter  of  almost  forgotten  history.  The  government,  itl  1 
seems,  was  perfectly  despotic,  and  w^as  rendered  so  in  acquics 4  ; 
cence  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  a  century  and  a  half  a|^o.|  ! 
And  all  the  better,  says  our  Author,  has  the  case  been 
ihem  since  the  matter  was  so  settled.  He  says,  that  notwith 
standing  this  remarkable  act  of  voluntary  loyalty,  there  is  a  ’ 
spirit  in  them  that  makes  it  little  less  than  a  compulsory  po*  I 
licy  on  the  monarch  to  behave  handsomely  to  them.  b 

The  ecclesiastical  constitution  is  Lutheran  and  episcopal.  | 
The  clergy  are  described  as '  diligent  and  respected ;  and  tbt  I 
false  philosophy  and  the  infidelity  of  the  more  southern  state?  I 
of  Europe  have  hardly  penetrated,  at  least  have  not  manifested  | 
themselves,  among  the  disciples  of  the  Norwegian  pastors. 

There  is  nothing  in  iMr.  Lamotte’s  hook  to  provoke  critical  | 
hostility.  lie  is  a  lively,  good-humoured  relater  of  incidents  I 
and  adventures,  not  pretending  to  the  spirit  either  of  ambl*  1 
lions  enterprise  or  deep  philosophy.  He  is  successful  in  aV  ^ 
tempting  to  place  before  us  the  obvious  features  of  a  scene  ’ 
which  is  not  yet  rendered  so  familiar  to  us  as  to  make  us  ini* 
patient  of  slight  superficial  sketches. 

Besides  an  elegant  map,  the  volume  contains  fifteen  vieiv? 
chiefly  of  very  picturesque  scenery,  rather  small,  but  beautifully 
etched  by  G.  Cooke. 
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Art.  HI.  The  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 
By  the  Rev.  Thoraag  Chalmers,  Minister  of  Kilmany.  Small  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  266.  Price  7s.  6d.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  iSl  k 

'T'O  urge  a  just  claim  on  public  atteiUioii  to  new  discussions 
of  a  subject  already  elucidated  by  every  variety  of  talent^ 
quired  at  least  an  unusual  degree  of  acuteness  in  remark, 
and  felicity  of  comjiosition.  As  there  is  no  topic  in  which  the 
interests  of  man  are  more  vitally  implicated,  so  there  is  none 
perhaps  which  has  called  into  exertion  the  powers  of. the  human 
mind  to  a  greater  extent,  than  that  of  the  ^Evidence  and  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Christian*  Revelation.’  Having  originally,  by 
the  justness  of  its  claims,  forced  its  way  in  opposition  to  the 
passions  and  interests  of  mankind  ;  having  triumphed  over 
the  hostility  of  imperial  power,  and  the  despotic  iniluence  of 
ancient  superstition  ;  Christianity,  patronised  by  temporal  go¬ 
vernments,  adorned  with  the  pomp,  and  guarded  by  the  power 
of  hierarchical  establishments,  at  length  obtained  '  the  right 
of  prescription,  was  received  without  investigation,  and  for 
ages  professed  without  conviction. 

But  the  Christianity  of  popes  and  emperors,  was  not  the 
Christianity  of  apostles  anil  martyrs.  The  institutions  of  God 
had  been  corrupted,  to  serve  the  pride  and  ambition  of  man. 
When,  therefore,  the  human  intellect  awoke  from  the  slum¬ 
bers  of  a  long  and  dreary  night,  instead  of  finding  itself  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  holy  light  of  heaven,  it  discovered  that  it  had 
been  misled  by  a  deceptive  glare  from  the  torch  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  Ceremonies  and  fables  of  man’s  device  being  blended 
with  the  pure  mysti^ries  and  sacred  trutlis  of  religion,  derived 
support  from  its  authority,  and  veneration  from  its  sanctity. 
Truth  was  indeed  united  with  the  error,  hut  was  so  concealed 
by  the  prominence  of  the  false,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  observer,  they  became  identified.  When  freedom  of  in¬ 
quiry  succeeded  the  servility  of  implicit  faith,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  much  which  had  been  received  as  resting 
on  the  authority  of  God,  had  no  better  origin  than  the  selfish 
policy  of  man.  Indignant  at  the  thought  of  being  enslaved  by 
names  and  titles,  of  being  deceived-by  the  tricks  of  pontiffs  and 
priests, — but  unhappily  not  distinguishing  between  the  pure  and 
the  corrupt,  men  began  not  only  to  doubt  the  claims  of  revealed 
religion,  but  to  impugn  it  as  a  public  offence  against  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  In  avoiding  the  error  of  those 
who  received  every  thing  sanctioned  by  the  Church  as  true,  it 
was  easy  to  fall  into  that  of  rejecting  every  thing  as  false.  Every 
thing  previously  esteemed  sacred,  became  the  jest  of  the 
witty  and  the  contempt  of  the  profligate.  Persons  even  of 
better  principles  and  of  stronger  minds,  could  not  secure  them¬ 
selves  from  the  influence  of  prejudice  or  of  fear.  Since  the 
^loctrines  of  faith  seemed  all  to  rest  on  the  same  authority,  and 
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since  many  could  not  be  true,  uby  mis^bt  not  all  be  falso^ 
HMds  u  as  not  less  hoped  by  tbe  bad,  than  it  was  feared  by  tbo 
i^ood,  and  hence  originated  an  almost  universal  inquiry  into 
tlie  ‘evidence  and  authority  of  tbe  Christian  faith.’ 

The  inV('Stig*ation  was  commenced  with  activity,  and  carried 
on  with  vigour,  but  tbe  issue  was  not  long  doubtful.  Wholly 
regardless  of  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  mandates  of  popes, 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  faith 
ful  history,  and  his  doctrine  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Infide 
lity  and  scepticism,  driven  out  of  the  field,  disnersed  themselvcH 
into’  companies,  and  occasionally  skirmished  from  their  hiding- 
places.  Instead,  however,  of  accomplishing  their  purpose, 
their  efforts  served  only  to  call  forth  fresh  aid  in  defence  o( 
the  cause  they  opposed.  The  industry  of  research  and  acumen 
of  criticism,  employed  on  this  subject,  arc  without  parallel; 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  proofs  on  which  the  hopes  of 
the  Christian  mav  rest,  have  acciimnlated  almost  hevond  eon- 
ception.  The  facts  on  which  the  argument  depends,  liave  lonj^ 
been  familiar  ;  and  it  might  naturally  have  been  inferred  that  ne^ 
efforts  would  but  tend  to  weaken  its  force.  Mr.  Chalmers, 
however,  has  shewn  that  the  subject  was  not  yet  cxhansferl ; 
that  observations  new*  and  interesting  might  still  be  addnceil 
with  consideraWe  effect. 

Whatever  impression  we  felt  on  learning  that  an  essay  on 
this  subject,  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclop?cdia,  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  separate  publication,  wc  now  fully  coincide  in 
opinion  with  the  advisers  of  that  measure,  and  consider  this 
little  work  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  tnith  and 
piety.  Could  we  suppose  that  sceptics  of  the  present  da\ 
would  come  to  an  investigation  of  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
with  the  same  integrity  of  understanding  ^vhieh  they  would 
bring  to  a  subject  of  literary  speculation,  we  might  hope  that 
enough  is  presented  in  this  Treatise,  to  leave  infidelity 
not  only  without  excuse,  hnt  without  an  advocate.  The  case 
of  nubelievcrs  now,  and  more  especially  in  this  country,  we 
consider  as  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  the  unheliever> 
among  whom  infidelity  took  its  rise  and  obtained  the  widest 
difftision.  In  Homan  Catholic  countries,  where  belief  is  tote i'v 
independent  of  evidence,  and  where  evidence  would  frequently 
fail,  it  is  not  surprising  that  revealed  religion  should  be  dis¬ 
credited.  Where  superstition  is  predominant,  it  expectedcnly 
a  sufficient  degree  of  independence  to  demand  proof  of  what 
we  are  expected  to  credit,  and  of  penetration  to  discover  'lhai 
that  proof  does  not  exist,  in  order  to  reject  it ;  but  when  it 
is  a  religion  descended  from  heaven,  and  accredited  by  inacy 
independent  and  unimpeachable  witnesses,  that  solicits  accept¬ 
ance,  if  we  tuen  refuse  assent,  the  event  must  be  attributed, 
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to  llic  rxercisn  of  the  understandinff,  hut  to  the  hiflueuee 
of  the  heart.  11  tlie  acciiivmlatecl  cTiilence  in  favour  of  the 
Chii'^tian  Seriptures,  now  hefO’e  the  \^orhK  is  rejectee!  ns  in- 
•jnflic’u'nt,  coinietion  is  not  to  !»e  expected  from  still  stronger 
tesdiuonv: — “Neitlier  uouldtliey  he  persuadeel  thougli  one  rose 
from  the  dead.” 

In  order  to  determine  nhat  is  the  lowest  degree  of  eviflcncc 
in  fnvo\n*  of  (yhristianity  recinisite  to  command  the  is-i  mt  of 
eoiiseienee,  or,  in  the  event  of  rejecting  it,  to  leave  conscience 
without  excuse,  demonstration  is  by  no  means  necessary,  mere 
prohahility  being  completely  adecpiate.  In  the  jiidgeiuent  of 
reason,  the  least  preponderance  of  evidence  is  binding;  for  how 
can  we  jnstil’y  the  rtject ion  of  what  there  is  greater  reason  to 
Mieve  to  he  true  than  lalse  ?  DilTicnlties  inexplicable  by  us  may 
oconr,hnt  they  cannot  annihilate  evidence.  Nor  is  it  to  he  conceded 
to  the  infidel  that  he  is  without  blame,  till  decisive  proof  be  fur- 
nishetl  of  what  he  refuses  to  believe.  'I'hc  Cl'ristian,  that  he 
may  vindicate  himself,  and  rombmin  his  opponent,  has  only 
to  shew  that  nothing  can  he  urged  against  the  object  of  his  faith, 
which  would  counterhalancc  what  may  he  prodiiecci  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  If  neither  falsehood  nor  ah^^urdity  can  he  justly  charged 
upon  (Miristianity,  mysteries,  or  apparent  di'Cordnnces,  can 
avail  nothing  in  the  view  of  reason  against  the  least  possible 
degi-ee  of  positive  evidence  for  its  truth.  /\s  we  cannot  w’ithoiit 
rasnness  assume,  a  priori^  that  a  revedation  from  (iod  would 
contain  nothing  obscure,  nothing  wliieh  eohld  not  he  misunder¬ 
stood,  so,  when  judging  of  its  truth  or  t’llscdiond,  no  instances 
of  incomprehensihility  or  of  depth  can  fai»dy  cc'^^ie  within  cal¬ 
culation;  From  the  very  nature  of  it,  the  cb  wacter  of  a  re¬ 
velation  must  be  unknown  till  we  have  that  revelation.  Kx- 
ternal  testimony,  therefore,  can  he  oqnijioisod  only  by  con¬ 
trary  testimony,  or  by  direct  contradiction. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  wc  had  no  means  of  tracing 
the  history  of  (/liristianity  ;  that  every  document  from  th'^  apos¬ 
tolic  age  to  the  present  time  were  lost ;  and  that  all  Oie  data 
on  which  we  are  called  to  form  a  judgement,  were— the  facts 
of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,— of  the  Institutions' 
yet  in  lieing  of  which  they  speak, — and  tlie  pojmlHr  belief  that 
those  Scriptures  and  Institutions -ace  Divine^— 'Fliis  is  the 
lowest  kiinl  of  evidence  which  we  can  suppose  ;  hot  even  this 
were  suiVicient  to  prevent  an  upright  man  from  reiecting  it, 
unless  he  could  prove  that  those  hooks  an  forgeries,  could  ac¬ 
count  for  the  introduction  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  and 
Assign  a  cause*for  popular  belief ;  or  unless  he  could  shew,  that 
tlie  writings  which  profess  to  be  from  God,  contain  some  thingi^ 
impossible  in  themselves,  or  false  in  fact,  lie  naight  regret 
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that  his  incitements  to  duty  >vere  so  feeble,  and  his  hopes  for  the  H  | 
world  to  come  sustained  by  so  weak  a  basis  ;  but  he  could  no  Rk 
more  forsake  probability  for  scepticism,  than,  because  the  »> 
skiff  in  which  he  might  be  sailing  was  slender,  he  would  hasten 
tile  death  he  feared,  liy  leaping  into  the  sea.  That  there  may  be 
circumstances  in  the  very  matter  of  a  professed  revelation,  how-  H 
ever  it  may  be  supported  by  public  records,  by  positive  rites,  H 
and  by  popular  credit,  suflicient  to  destroy  its  authority  over  H. 
the  mind,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  otherwise,  the  native  of  India, 
or  of  Turkey',  might,  without  guilt,  adopt  the  superstition  of  B; 
his  country.  But  since  no  law  of  the  human  mind  is  stronger  H 
than  that  by  which  it  rejects  absurdity  and  contradiction,  no  It 
external  evidence  can  accredit  thi'in.  These  objections,  how- 
ever,  do  not  attach  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  for  absurdity  ll 
and  mystery — contradiction  and  difficulty — are  not  to  be  con-  B 
founded.  By  the  former,  all  evidence  is  nullified  ;  by  the  R 
latter,  it  is  not  rendered  even  suspicious.  No  man  doubts  that  B 
ho  lives,  thinks,  walks,  because  life,  cogitation,  and  self-  II 
motion,  are  things  which  he  cannot  comprehend.  Mere  com-  ll 
prehensibleiu'ss  is  notthe  test  of  credibility.  The  infidel,  there¬ 
fore,  would  stand  convicted  from  the  simple  fact,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  possession  of  the  public  mind ;  that  it  is  supported  by 
written  documents  and  perpetuated  institutions. 

Were  the  object  of  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  an  honest  inquirer 
after  truth, — not  whether  religion  in  any  form,  is  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  man,  (of  which  none  but  an  Atheist  can  doubt,) 
but  whether  Christianity  be  that  religion  which  deserves  his 
confidence : — after  investigating,  by  way  of  comparison,  the 
various  professed  systems  of  religious  faith,  should  Christianity 
])rove  decidedly  superior,  should  that  superiority  be  great,  .and, 
of  all  received  revelations,  should  tliis'only  be  judged  above  the 
invention  of  man,  and  not  indebted  to  human  power  for  its 
siK'coss  ;  w  ould  not  such  an  honest  inquirer  be  justified  in  re¬ 
ceiving  it  as  the  gift  of  Heaven?  — If  there  bo  a  remedy  in  the 
world  for  the  disorders  of  human  nature,  would  he  not  feel 
consolation  in  the  thought,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  that  reme¬ 
dy  ? — and  if  there  bo  a  path  leading  from  this  scene  of  w  eeping, 
and  toil,  and  dcatli,  to  the  region  of  rest*  and  immortal  life, — that 
ho  is  walking  in  that  path,  and  has  already  a  glimpse  of  that 
pleasant  laud  ? — To  determine  the  conduct  of  a  wise  man,  it 
were  suthclent  to  know,  that  if  this  world  of  sense  and  darkness 
was  ever  visited  by  a  prophet  from  the  unseen  country  to  guide 
our  doubtful  stqis,  and  sooth  our  wounded  spirits,  that  prophet 
was.  Jesus  Christ.  By  confiding  in  him  who  declared  that  he 
came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Everlasting  Father,  and  that  he 
is  the  Saviour  of  the  wcnld,  tliere  is,  on  the  one  hand,  at  least 
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I  possibility  that  we  may  reach  an  abode  of  safety  and  enjoy 
i;ont ;  and,  by  rejecting^  him,  tliere  is,  on  the  other  hand’ 
veil  at  the  best,  an  equal  possibility  that  we  may  be  punislied 
•th  endless  pain.  In  his  election  of  the  alternative  who  can 

csitate  ? 

Mr.  Chalmers  modestly  says,  that 

I  <  His  aim  is  fulfilled,  if  he  succeed  in  proving  the  external  tes- 
!mony  of  Cliristianity  to  be  so  sufficient  as  to  leave  infidelity  without 
xcuse,  even  though  the  remaining  important  branches  of  the  Chris* 

II  defence  had  been  less  strong  and  satisfactory  than  they  are.’ 

We  think  that  at  the  bar  of  heaven,  even  without  the  ample 
r^tiinony  which  Mr.  Chalmers  illustrates,  infidelity  must  have 
cell  without  excuse.  How  could  a  man  answer  it  either  to 
tiod  or  his  own  conscience,  that  he  preferred  scepticism  to  pro- 
lability — the  hazard  of  eternal  death,  to  the  hope,  how  small 
foever  it  might  be,  of  everlasting  life.  But  if  by  the  mere  right 
pt*  prescriptive  tenure,  and  the  influence  of  comparative  claim, 
fiiristiaiiity  could  maintain  authority  over  reason  and  conscieiKJe, 
Adiat  must  be  the  force  of  obligation  imposed  by  her  when  she 
(umes  attended  by  ail  the  evidence  furnished  by  experience  and 
t«*stiiiiony }  • 

Let  the  young  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  Christianity,  whose 
<  onscience  has  not  yet  been  seared  by  profane  wit,  nor  his  heart 
ii.irdeiied  by  desperate  crime,  instead  of  expecting  th©  clearness 
<‘l  intuition  in  doctrine,  and  the  force  of  demonstration  in  ©vi¬ 
olence,  ask,  as  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  forming  just  views 
o'ftliis  subject,  what  is  the  lowest  degree  of  credibility  which 
^^iod  might  in  strict  justice  have  afforded ;  and  then,  instead 
indulging  complaint  on  the  plea  of  deficiency,  he  will  cul¬ 
tivate  gratitude  for  the  abundance  of  positive  proofs  on  which 
bis  faith  and  hope  may  confidently  repose.  Lei  him  remember 
timt,  as  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  no  man  would  be  justified 
•n  an  entire  suspension  of  endeavour,  because  he  had  not  all  the 
bi^iit  to  direct  him  which  might  be  afforded,  so,  in  the  concerns 
religion,  no  man  can .  excuse  infidelity,  because  faith  is 
not  sustained  by  all  the  evidence  which  incredulity  might  re¬ 
quire.  In  favour  of  their  scepticism,  men  are  apt  to  make  ex- 
<‘^ptions  to  the  general  constitution  of  things  ;  and  in  matters 
•1  faith,  to  suppose,  not  that  it  is  their  duty  to  act  according 
;lo  the  best  light  which  is  vouchsafed  to  them,  but  that  they  have 
bright  to  complain  when  there  is  not  all  which  they  might  choose 
fo  demand; — hot,  that  if  Christianity  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
Wse,  it  must  be  received  as  true,  but,  that  if  it  be  possible  it 
'^ay  not  be  true,  it  must  be  rejected  as  false.  According  to 
^beir  system,  the  idea  of  accountability  is  ai)sui*d,  for  where 
bere  is  no  alternative  there  can  be  no  free  agency,  uhd  as  long 
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as  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  disbelieve,  it  is  not  bouiij 
to  believe.  But  were  ihere  no  room  for  objection,  there  cou^ 
be  no  resnonsibility,  and  without  responsibility,  revelatioii 
would  bo  useless  :  in  the  very  notion  of  revelation,  therefore, 
it  is  implied  that  men  may  reject  it.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  men  may  find  plausible  pretences  enabling  them  u 
render  the  Scriptures  suspicious,  but  whether  they  have  ground 
on  which  to  rest  a  rational  belief  of  them.  Now,  while  all  be 
lief  is  rational,  which  is  sustained  by  probability,  it  is  as  truly, 
if  not  as  highly  irrational,  to  reject  a  small,  as  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  evidence,  and  no  man  can  act  irrationally  witliout 
incurring  guilt.  No  man,  therefore,  can  excuse  himself  fros 
the  obligation  of  faith,  until  he  have  shewn,  not  that  there  are 
objections  against  Christianity,  but  that  they  exceed,  or  at  least 
counterbalance,  arguments  in  its  favour. 

To  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  m 
tennine,  not  the  number  merely,  but  the  weight  of  objection! 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  arguments  on  the  other  ;  and  that  m 
may  judge  of  this,  especial  notice  must  be  taken  of  their  kiwi 
There  are  some  principles  which  must  be  regarded  as  ultiuiate 
laws  of  human  belief;  there  are  others,  which,  though  the) 
possess  an  influence  in  producing  conviction,  more  or  le% 
urgent  according  to  circumstances,  yet,  from  their  very  nature^ 
must  be  considered  as  inferior,  and  far  less  worthy  of  reliance. 
Let  the  inquiry  be  respecting  any  contingent  fact,  and  there 
may  be  a  variety  of  sources  whence  w^e  may  form  an  opinioc 
but  the  only  decisive  evidence  is,  either  sensation,  consciousness 
or  testimony  ;  and  where  these  are  undeniable,  every  inferencr 
from  assumed  general  principles,  from  analogy,  from  a  sin¬ 
gular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  or  from  mysterious  diffi¬ 
culties,  must  yield  to  the  authority  of  that  evidence  which  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  has  fixed  as  ultimate.  ^Were  tb? 


properties  of  two  substances  carefully  examined,and  acciiratdjj 
detailed  to  a  person,  he  might  form  conjectures  on  the  naturej 
of  the  compound  which  would  result  from  their  mixture ;  he 
might  suppose  and  believe  that  it  would  blend  the  qualities  i 
the  simple  ingredients;  but,  should  he  be  credibly  informed 
that  the  experiment  had  been  made,  and  that  it  had  not  the! 
properties  expected,  but  had  acquired  others  of  wliich  bej 
could  have  formed  no  conjecture,  no  difficulty  of  accountiii|[| 
for  the  fact  could  suspend  his  belief  of  it.  Every  man,  iiith' 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  soon  learns  to  know  whether  hypothesu 
or  experience,  whether  analogical  inference  or  testimony,  ^ 
the  greater  claim  to  credit ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  rules  of  right 
reason  bind  us  to  the  same  conduct  in  moral  and  in  religious  cod* 
corns.  When  we  are  inclined  to  depart  from  it,  there  is  grouudto 
suspect  the  interference  cither  of  passion  or  of  prejudice.  No  ob* 
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viions,  therefore,  founded  on  c^eneral  reasoning,  hovf  strong 
ioever  they  may  be,  can  avail  against  proof  of  fact. 

As  the  appropriate  evidence  hotli  of  the  truth  and  justice 
of  things  revealed,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  revealed y  so,  to 
object  against  a  proof  of  this  fact,  that  those  things  are  un¬ 
just,  unbecoming,  or  untrue,  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  a 
^etitio  principii ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  prove  that  they 
ire  not  revealed,  it  is  to  assume  that  they  are  not.  To 
intuments  from  what  is  denominated  the  internal  evidence 
uf  Christianity,  or  the  purity  of  its  doctrines  and  excellence 
of  its  precepts,  may  fairly  be  opposed  objections  against  its 
iioctrines  or  its  precepts,  but  none  of  these  can  be  confronted 
with  the  direct  proofs  that  it  is  a  system  revealed  from  *  hea- 
m).  The  order  of  such  proofs,  is  altogether  superior  to  the 
order  of  such  objections,  inasmuch  as  our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  not  inherently  so  correct,  or  worthy  of  credit,  as 
the  evidence  of  fact  which  is  supplied  by  testimony  and  ex- 
[•erience.  The  Christian  may  prove  a  doctrine  to  be  true  be¬ 
cause  it  is  revealed,  but  an  infidel  cannot  prove  that  it  is  not 
revealed,  because  he  thinks  it  untrue;  for  the  evidence  on 
which  the  former  rests  the  proof  of  fact,  is  of  a  higher  kind 
Jhanthat  on  which  the  objector  builds  his  speculation.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  Christianity  founds  its  claims  not  only  upon  its  excellence, 
but  upon  the  direct  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  notliiug 
tau  be  set  in  opposition  to  its  demands,  but  a  proof  that  it  is 
revealed  ;  and  as  the  affirmative  is  sustained  by  testi- 
and  sensation,  so  the  negative  can  be  supported  only  by 
counter  testimony  and  opposite  experience.  ^ 

The  inquirer  after  truth,  having  duly  considered  the  compa¬ 
rative  want  of  authority  over  human  belief,  which  is  attached 
to  the  very  nature  of  those  objections  which  oppose  the 
dainos  of  Christianity,  and  the  decisive  species  of  evidence 
which  supports  them,  will  then  be  prepared  to  examine  what 
fk^ree  of  that  higher  evidence  is  afforded,  and  what  peculiar 
circumstances  may  farther  modify  its  force. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  ifiat  the  truth  and  authority  of 
the  Christian  religion  depend  upon  the  reality  of  certain  events. 
If  these  events  can  be  proved  to  have  actually  occurred,  the 
P^fereiice  that  Christianliy  must  be  true,  cannot  be  resisted. 
I  he  question  therefore  becomes,  in  this  view  of  it,  merely  a  ques- 
history.  The  events  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  though  in  some  respects  peculiar,  agree  with  other 
events  ill  this,  that  tliey  were  to  be  judged  of  by  the  senses. 
They  were  addressed  to  those  ultimate  sources  of  human  kiiow- 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  feeling.  Persons,  who  were  living 
were  present  when  they  occurred,  could  be  imder 
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no  doubt  iu  rcpiu’d  to  tbeir  liavinii:  taken  placo.  The  convir-. 
tion  M  as  of  the  highest  kind  and  ubsolutel^  irresistible.  ^ 
is  a  eireinnslanee  Mhieh  niusf  not  he  overlooked,  that  llii 
realitN  of  those  facts  Mas  not  to  the  reporters  ot  them  matt^ 
of  oinnion,  hut  of  knowledije  ;  they  tell  us  not  Mhat  the\  sa|s 

fiostsl  ov  helioved  merely,  but  Mhat  they  saM',  and  heard,  anj 

ell.  e  rely  not  on  their  imderstaudiuj^,  but  on  their  veracity. 

As  the  proof  to  then*  Mas  of  the  lii^host  kind  Mhieh  a  pei%^ 

ran  have  of  a  contemporaneous  event,  so  that  to  us  is  of  tfe 

highest  kiml,  Avhich  mo  can  have  of  one  anterior.  Theirs  'ai 

exjHn'ienoe,  ours  is  Mritten  testimony.  Though  the  medintn  el 

proof  hy  Mhieh  these  foots  are  ostahlished  is,  however,  preehfl| 

the  same  as  that  hv  Mhieh  other  esents  reeorde^l  in  history  m 

autWnticftted,  vet  there  are  variotis  cironmstanees  Mldeh  inodifi 
^  ^  ^  * 
its  innnenee  on  the  human  mind. 

It  is  obvious  that  m  if  nesses  on  this  4]nestion,  cannot  he  in* 

terrognted  M’ith  the  s.amc  coolness,  nor  their  testimhnies  h'alanr.^ 

l)j  the  same  nnhias«ed  judgement,  ns  M’hcn  the  ronsequoi^^ 

involved  iniplicntes  no  one’s  interest  or  prejudice.  On  the  m 

hand,  an  ntT^vtatlon  of  singnlanty  ;  a  loftiness  of  mind  whid 

oonrts  the  praise  of  being  superior  to  popular  superstition^ 

the  pride  of  n  fortitiule  M'lneh  pretends  not  to  fear  dan?  ft 

at  the  thonght  of  which  others  tremhle  ;  associated  iden«  ^ 

weaknc'S'i,  a  lo^i  taste,  and  a  decradmg  onthusiasm,  M’Hii 

too  often  eharaeterire  professors  of  (Christianity  ;  hatred  d 

the  hy|>oensy  and  priestcraft  freqncntlv  apparent  in  tho^e 

have  assumed  the  direction  among  its  minisfei's  ;  ami,  aho^ 

all,  M'ishes  th.at  it  may  not  he  true  ;  all  opm*ato  powerfidly 

the  facts  adduced  in  its  favour  :  on  the  other  hand,  theiin* 

portanee  of  the  eonelnsion,  the  vrdne  of  the  stake  pletl^d 

while  that  eonelnsion  is  suspended,  the  intlnonce  of  sentiir«ti! 

and  feeling,  enrU  pirenosses«'ions,  and  the  verv  saere<lnesfd 

the  snhjeot.  md^'  nroduee  an  undue  nrenon deranee  in  the  lairA 

even  antecedent  to  o’^idenee.  on  the  s*dr  of  its  truth. 

Some  of  these  ei»*enmstane^^  are  eon^Mered  in  the 

chapter  of  the  work  now  hefore  us,  and  nartienlarlv  those 

seem  e.alculated  to  mingle  their  indnenee  in  favour  of 

tinnifv.  With  no  less  iustiee  than  ingennitv  the  Author  eonteai* 

however,  that,  on  the  whole,  these  veri'  eonsidemtiouv,  vin 

oeeir  at  first  sight  so  likelv  to  bribe  iudgement  atul  to 

fate  eonvietion,  have  in  fact  the  contrary  tendenev. 

are  circumstances  of  which  everv  man  is  aware,  and  of  wti 

hrUnence  hr  is  so  ioalons,  as  to  have  his  mind  ciisfomnosed 

a  morhid  suspicion  of  th'^m,  and  to  feel  un  iniiirious  fa^’ 

onsne^s  whenever  they  can  l»e  snipwed  to  oiiera'«e.  It  b  • 

wnsecrence  of  this,  that  the  testiiponv  ol  a  hoaihen  is  sotu*^^ 
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ivf»'irc(\  <0  lluU  o!'  a  ('hiisrian,  <'trM  nn  llinf  tltr 

rhvwtliiu  i‘ouli^  not  1)«‘  1  iassod  1);^ 

Vo  ||)vo\o  lUo  i\nll\rnli ‘liy  ri'  i!^o  Ni‘w  To^tnttHMd,  it  -  fidvo- 
an'  liivniHliod  \\\[\\  l*  iil^’oinp'MMljly  itmrr  lui- 

vuu'\c('p<u)n’!>l('  llr.in  t^.  addM(‘C(i  for  tlio 

nt  nnj  uiM'irot  ct.i^r’nj-  np(!  iImmmTim;*  ho  oiio  u1h» 
noidd  oito  (l\»i  Miiti  'i's  of  ^Ncoto,  or  f’lo'ilow,  af: 

tud\  ot’u',  can  Uithouf  iiu:('iv  i«tfOO'v  i»o|'r -h  Ii  dioso  of  .^(do»  or 
|\va1.  1  l\o  roa?!on  llo,**  tlio  !  i*  lowo  lifM  ii  ^'atlod  in  (Hio*;- 

uliilo  llu'  lovno'r  roniioo*'  on'^o'^protod,  Im  rvi'tfoHy  not 
/ufu‘i('nr\  of  fioonuimt'^  to  supp^of  ftnon,  Init  ♦ho  in- 

lluVi'nt'  oV  <6inc  fidso  pnocipl^'.  No  onr  is  Itiforost^'d  in  di«?rrr 
M\nrt  ttu'  nno,  whilo  n'.any  0(>n!f!  rf'joicr  nt  tn.inj^  r(’IortPof1 
fi'on)  t)u'  antiiovitj  of  tin'  othor.  Mvrn  tho  rnrttiio'-.  f>r  f 'hris . 

alVord  V('rj  ('♦!i(srnt  oit?»oss(*s  in  ♦hi‘?  00^*0  and 

tlunr  tf'sthnony  is  important  ;  hot  onr  Aoftior  j’o-tly  ^’ontofoN, 
titrtt  thr^o.  avo  far  froni  hoiii;^  I'ntithsl  to  Iho  supe  rior  con- 
fi(^onoo  uhicli  is  usually  plaof'd  in  thoin.  Wlvrry  priofijile  of 
jTiM  rvilirisin  uotdtl  h'ad  ns  to  rofrard  ^’h^i^tiafi  writors  as  of  far 
u^pot  ior  valno. 

‘  In  cnutvadirtion  to  rvnvy  npptov('d  prinriplo,’ says  onr  Author, 

'  \\c  pvrlVr  tho  dif;tant  and  the  l.ttor  tf'stimony,  to  too  tcstininny  of 
'Mntrvs,  nho  cavrv  as  touch  cvidonco  atul  legitimate  authf»rity  afnng 
them;  and  who  otdv  tlitfer  frotn  othrrs  in  hcitig  nearer  tho 
oricinni  FOtners  of  infbimatintt.  \^  e  negleet  and  undervalue  the  evi- 
irnrr  wlneh  the  New  'I'eptanient  itself  turni«hrs,  and  rest  the  whole  of 
titr  nrgtuurnt  tipnn  the  external  and  stiperindurrd  testimony  of  snhso- 
oarnt  atithovs.  \  great  deal  ot  all  thic  is  owing  to  the  manner  in  v.ditch 
tnr  di'fi'Ore  of  t  hristianity  has  hern  condueted  hy  its  friends  and 
*\ipportf'rs  I’hev  have  given  too  murh  nto  the  sospirions  nfttie  op 
t'osite  pavtv.  I'hf*v  have  viehtr^  their  minds  to  the  infeetion  fjf  their 
MTptieisttt,  attd  maintained,  throtiglt  the  whole  prore«s,  a  ratttirm  anf^ 
tt  driiraey  whieh  they  oftett  carry  to  a  degree  tfiat  is  excessive;  and 
I'y  whiidt,  in  taet,  th(’y  have  done  i»tjustiee  to  their  own  argttments, 
S>nu' of  thetn  hngin  with  tho  testimony  of  f  aritas  as  a  lirst  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  ptirsne  the  iTn’osligation  upwards,  as  if  the  eviflenre  tha^ 
^e  collect  frotn  the  atmals  f)f  the  llotnan  liistf»rian  were  stronger  thar 
jltBt  of  the  ('hristian  writers  who  flonrished  nearer  the  seetie  of  the 
ntvestigation,  nttd  wh»ise  eretlihility  can  he  established  on  grounds 
"Itich  are  altogether  indepetuletU  of  liia  testimony.  In  this  way, 
diey  come  at  last  to  the  credibility  of  the  New  'Festament  writers. 
I^ut  by  a  lengthened  and  circuitous  procedure.  The  reader  feels  o» 
\i  the  argutnent  were  diluted  at  e.very  step  in  the  process  of  de- 
pyation,  and  his  faith  in  the  Ciospel  history  is  much  weaker  than  his 
wth  in  histories  that  are  far  less  authenticated.  I>ring  Tacitus  and 
New’  restanient  to  an  imniediate  comparison,  and  subject  them 
Mh  to  the  touchstone  of  ordinary  and  received  principles,  and  it 
''ill  be  found  that  the  latter  leaves  the  former  out  of  sight  in  all  the 
and  chaiav;tcr,  and  evidences  of  an  authentic  history.  The 
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truth  of  the  Gospel  stands  on  a  much  firmer  and  more  independent 
footing,  th.r>  many  of  its  defenders  would  dare  to  give  ns  any  ton- 
coption  of.  They  want  that  boldness  of  argument  which  the  meria 
of  the  question  entitle  them  to  assume.  •  They  ought  to  maintain  a 
nion'  decided  front  to  their  advcrsii  ic  s.  and  tell  them,  that,  in  the 
New  Testament  itself-- in  the  concurrence  of  its  numerous,  and  di? 
tant.  and  independent  authors  -  in  the  uncontradicted  authority 
wiiich  it  has  maintained  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  church — in 
the  total  inability  of  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  our  religion  to 
impeach  its  credibility—  in  t!ie  genuine  characters  of  honesty  and 
fairness  wiiich  it  carries  cn  the  face  of  it ;  that  in  these,  and  in  evert 
thing  else,  wliich  can  give  validity  to  the  written  history  of  pa«t 
times,  there  is  a  weight  and  a  splendour  of  evidence,  which  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Tacitus  cannot  confirm,  and  which  the  absence  of  that 
testimony  could  not  have  diminished. 

*  If  it  were  necessary,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  ascertain  the  clr* 
cumstances  of  a  certain  transaction  which  happened  in  a  particular 
neighbourhood,  the  obvious  expedient  would  be  to  examine  the 
agents  and  the  eye-witnesses  of  that  transaction.  If  six  or  eight 
concurred  in  giving  the  same  testimony — if  there  was  no  appearance 
of  collusion  amongst  them — if  they  had  the  manner  and  aspect 
of  creditable  men — above  all,  if  this  testimony  were  made  public, 
and  not  a  single  individual,  from  the  numerous  spectators  of  the 
transaction  alluded  to,  slept  forward  to  fidsify  it,  then,  we  apprehend, 
the  proof  would  be  looked  upon  ns  complete.  Other  witnesses 
miglit  he  summoned  from  a  distance  to  give  in  their  testimony,  not 
of  whnt  they  saw,  but  of  what  they  heard  upon  the  subject ;  but 
their  concurrence,  though  a  happy  enough  circumstance,  would 
never  be  looked  upon  as  any  material  addition  to  the  evidence  al¬ 
ready  brought  forward.  Another  Court  of  Justice  might  be  held 
in  a  distant  country’,  and  y’cars  after  the  deatJi  of  the  original  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  might  have  occasion  to  verify  the  same  transaction,  and 
for  this  purpose  might  call  in  the  only  evidence  which  it  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  collecting — the  testimony  of  men  who  lived  after  the  trans¬ 
action  in  question,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  where  it 
happened.  There  would  be  no  hesitation  in  ordinary  cases  about 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  testimonies  ;  and  the  record  of  the 
first  court  could  be  appealed  to  by  posterity  as  by  far  the  more 
valuable  document,  and  far  more  decisive  of  the  point  in  controversy. 
Now,  what  wc  complain  of,  is,  that  in  the  instance  before  us,  thi^ 
principle  is  reversed.  The  report  of  hearsay  witnesses  is  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  the  report  of  original  agents  and  spectators. 
Tlie  most  implicit  credit  is  given  to  the  testimony  of  the  distant 
and  later  historians,  and  the  testimon}'  of  the  original  witnesses 
is  received  with  as  much  distrust  as  if  they  carried  the  marks  oi 
villainy  and  in^posturc  upon  their  foreheads.’  pp.  28 — S2. 


Of  the  principle  here  advearted  to,  no  one  can  he  nnconsciou^- 
\V  o  must  at  least  eonfess  that  a  distrust  of  the  Christian  vrii- 
nesscs  prevails  so  far,  that  we  no  sooner  find  a  corroboration  of 
any  fact  from  a  Pagan  writer,  than  wc  fed  as  if  wc  had  stcpp^tl 
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Ml  firoior  ground.  'Miis  fooling  is  nnalyzrd  in  the  work  hrforo 
i;!,  uith  much  judgeinont,  originality,  and  fnreo,  and  cotin- 
tnat'ted  so  cfft'ctnafly  as  at  least  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
rii;h)al  testimonies,  if  not  to  invest  them  with  their  proper  aii- 
hbonty. 

()n  the  internal  marks  of  truth  and  honesty  to  he  found  in 
the  New  iVstamentJ  it  were  suiricient  praise  to  say,  that  in 
^(>^llJ)arison  with  what  had  been  previously  written  on  this  subject, 
the  iini)ression  produced  loses  nothing  of  its  vivacity; — that 
:iioaghts  are  not  tliluted  into  weakness; — that  topics  of  argument 
lio  not  derive  less  support  from  eaeh  other;  and  that  th  •  efTect 
not  less  aecumuhitive  and  powerful:  —  hut  we  may  say  even 
more  than  this,  for,  in  jifoportion  to  the  (juantity.  our  Author 
u\s,  perhaps,  done  better  th  in  others,  wliat  many  have  done 
well.  t)nr  readers  will  he  gratified  with  the  following  extract 
from  this  pari  of  the  work. 

*\Vhon  the  difference  betwixt  two  historians  is  carried  to  the 
length  of  a  contradiction,  it  enfeebles  the  credit  of  both  their  tes¬ 
timonies.  W  hen  the  agreement  is  carried  to  the  length  of  a  close 
nnd  scrupulous  resemblance  in  every  particular,  it  destroys  the 
credit  of  one  of  the  parties  as  an  independent  historian.  In  the 
case  before  us  vve  neither  perceive  this  ditference  nor  this  agretMoent. 
Such  are  the  variations,  that,  at  first  sight,  the  reader  is  alarmed 
with  the  appearance  of  very  set  ions  and  embarrassing  difficulties. 
And  such  is  the  actual  coincidence,  that  the  difficulties  vanish  when 
wp  apply  to  them  the  labours  of  a  profound  and  intelligent  cri- 
tirlsm.  Had  it  been  the  obi'^ct  of  the  gospel  writers  to  trick  out 
a  plausible  imposition  on  the  credulity  r  [’  tiie  world,  they  would 
hare  studied  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  existing  authorities  of  that 
period ;  nor  would  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  super- 
ticial  brilliancy  of  Voltaire,  which  dazzles  every  imagination,  and 
reposed  their  vindication  with  the  Lelands  ancf  Lardners  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  posterity,  whose  sober  erudition  is  so  little  attended  to,  and 
i^hicii  so  few  know  how  to  appreciate 
‘In  the  gospels,  we  are  told  that  Herod,  the  Tetrarcli  of  Galilee, 
married  his  brother  l*hi!ip‘s  wife.  In  .Josephus  we  have  the  same 
Mory ;  only  he  gives  a  different  name  to  Philip,  and  calls  him  Herod; 
Hnd  what  adds  to  the  difficulty,  there  was  a  Philip  of  that  family, 
yhom  we  know  not  to  have  been  the  first  husband  of  H^rodias.  This 
h  at  first  sight  a  little  alarsniiig.  Hut,  in  the  progress  of  onr  en- 
Huiries,  we  are  given  to-und(*rstand-ffom  this  ^me  Josephus,  that 
there  were  three  Herods  in  the  same  family,  and  therefore  no  im¬ 
probability  in  there  being  two  Philips  We  also  know  from  the 
histories  of  that  peri  d,  that  it  was  quite  common  for  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  to  have  two  names  ;  and  this  is  never  more  necessary  than 
''^hen  emploved  to  distinguish  brothers  who  have  one  name 
the  same.  The  Herod  who  is  called  Philip,  is  just  as  likely  a  dis¬ 
tinction  as  the  8imon  who  is  called  Peter,  or  the  Saul  who  is  called 
hul.  The  name  of  the  High  Priest,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
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crucifixion,  was  Caiapbas,  according  to  the  Evangelists.  According 
to  Josephus,  the  name  of  the  High  Priest  at  that  period  was  Joseph. 
This  wo  «Id  have  been  precisely  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind,  had  not 
Josephus  happened  to  mention,  that  this  Joseph  was  also  called 
Caiaphas.  Would  it  have  been  dealing  fairly  with  the  Evangelists, 
we  ask,  to  have  made  their  credibility  depend  upon  the  accidental 
omission  of  another  historian  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  any  acknowledged 
principle  of  sound  criticism,  to  bring  four  writers  so  entirely  under 
the  tribunal  of  Josephus,  each  of  whom  stands  as  firmly  supported 
by  all  the  evidences  which  can  give  authority  to  an  historian; 
and  who  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  him  in  this,  that  they  can 
add  the  argument  of  their  concurrence  to  the  argument  of  eacli 
separate  and  independent  testimony?  It  so  happens,  liowever,  in  the 
present  instance,  that  even  Jewish  writers,  in  their  narrative  of  the 
same' circumstance,  give  the  name  of  Philip  to  the  first  husband  of | 
Herodias.  We  by  no  means  conceive,  that  any  foreign  testimonj 
was  necessary  far  the  vindication  of  the  Evangelists.  Still,  however, 
it  must  go  far  to  dissipate  every  suspicion  of  artifice  in  the  construction 
of  their  histories.  It  proves  that,  in  the  confidence  with  wliicii 
they  delivered  themselves  up  to  their  own  information,  they  ne¬ 
glected  appearance,  and  felt  themselves  independent  of  it.  This  ap¬ 
parent  difficulty,  like  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  lands  us  in  a 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  honesty  of  the  Evangelists ;  and  it  is 
delightful  to  'p^*‘ceive,  how  truth  receives  a  fuller  accession  to  its 
splendour,  from  the  attempts  which  are  made  to  disgrace  and  to 
darken  it. 

‘  On  this  branch  of  the  argument,  the  impartial  inquirer  must  be 
struck  with  the  little  indulgence  which  Infidels,  and  even  Christians, 
have  given  to  the  Evangelical  writers.  In  other  cases  when  we 
compare  the  narratives  of  cotemporary  historians,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected,  that  all  the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  one  will  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  rest ;  and  it  often  happens  that  an  event  or  a 
custom  is  admitted  upon  the  faith  of  a  single  historian;  and  the 
silence  of  all  other  writers  is  not  suffered  to  attach  suspicion  or  dis¬ 
credit  to  his  testimony*  It  is  an  allowed  principle,  that  a  scrupulous 
resemblance  betwixt  two  histories  is  very  far  from  necessary  to  their 
being  held  consistent  with  one  another.  And  what  is  more,  it  some¬ 
times  happens,  that  with  cotemporary  historians,  there  may  be  an 
apparent  contradiction,  and  the  credit  of  both  parties  remain  as 
entire  and  unsuspicious  as  before.  Posterity  is  in  these  cases  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  the  most  liberal  allowances.  Instead  of  calling  it  a 
contradiction,  they  often  call  it  a  difficulty.  They  are  sensible, 
that,  in  many  instances,  a  seeming  variety  of  statement  has,  upon  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  admitted  of  a  perfect 
reconciliation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  referring  the  difficulty  in 
question  to  the  inaccuracy  or  bad  faith  of  any  of  the  parties,  ihet, 
with  more  justness,  and  more  modesty,  refer  it  to  their  own  ig* 
norance,  and  to  that  obscurity  which  necessarily  hangs  over  tlie 
history  of  every  remote  age.  These  principles  are  suffered  to  hare 
great  influence  14  every  secular  investigatioo ;  but  so  soon  as,  instead 
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\  of  ^  secular,  it  becomes  a  sacred  investigation,  every  ordinary  prin- 
^ple  is  abandoned,  and  the  suspicion  annexed  to  the  teacners  of 
:  religion  is  carried  to  the  dereliction  of  all  that  candour  and  liberality 
with  which  every  other  document  of  antiquity  is  judged  of  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  authority  of  Josephus 
should  be  acouiesced  in  as  a  first  principle,  while  every  step  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  must  have  foreign  testimony  to  confirm 
and  support  it  ?  How  comes  it,  that  the  silence  of  Josephus  should 
be  construed  into  an  impeachment  of  the  testimony  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  while  it  is  never  admitted  for  a  single  moment,  that  tlie 
silence  of  the  Evangelists  can  impart  the  slightest  blemish  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Josephus  r  I  low  comes  it,  that  the  supp6sition  of  two  Philips 
in  one  family  should  throw  a  damp  of  scepticism  over  the  gospel 
narrative,  while  the  only  circumstance  which  renders  that  supposition 
necessary,  is  the  single  testimony  of  Josephus ;  in  which  very  testimo* 
ny  it  is  necessarily  implied,  that  there  were  two  Herods  in  that  same 
family  ?  How  comes  it,  that  the  Evangelists,  with  as  much  internal, 
and  a  vast  deal  more  of  external  evidence  in  their  favour,  should  be 
made  to  stand  before  Josephus,  like  so  many  prisoners  at  the  bar  of 
justice  ?  In  any  other  case,  we  are  convinced  that  this  would  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  rough  handling.  But  we  are  not  sorry  for  it :  it  has  given 
more  triumph  and  confidence  to  the  argument.  And  it  is  no  small  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  faith,' that  its  first  teachers  have  survi^d  an  examination, 
which,  id  point  of  rigour,  and  severity,  we  believe  to  be  quite  un¬ 
exampled  in  the  annals  of  criticism.*  pp.  68 — 74?. 

It  is  a  circumstance  on  which  the  Christian  must  reflect  with 
high  satisfaction,  and  the  unbeliever  with  dismay,  that  even 
imagination  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  calculated  to  give 
strength  to  testimony,  which  is  not  found  in  the  original  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  religion  of  Christ.  Wliether  they  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  nature  of  l.he  facts  attested,— the  scene  of  their 
exhibition, — the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time, — the  character 
of  the  witnesses, — their  number, — the  manner  in  which  they 
have  given  their  evidence, — the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  placed, — or  the  effects  produced ; — every  where, 
the  one  will  find  guarantees  for  his  faith  and  hope,  and  the 
other,  new  causes  for  alarm.  There  are  three  things  parti- 
cularly  which  enable  a  disciple  of  the  New  Testament  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  world  to  produce  an  instance  of  any  remote  fact  better 
attested  than  the  object  of  his  faith.  These  circumstances  are, 
fint^  the  impossibility  that  the  witnesses  should  be  mistaken  res-* 

,  pectihg  %chui  they  declared ;  secondly^  tliat  no  probable  mo¬ 
tive,  except  the  conviction  of  truth,  can  be  assigned,  why  they 
should  declare  it;  and,  thirdly y  their  voluntary  exposure  of 
themselves,  if  not  faithful,  to  certain  detection,  disgrace,  and 
ruin,  in  the  manner — how  they  chose  to  make  that  declaration. 
They  announced  what  they  saw,  heard,  and  felt ;  tins  they  dkl 
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at  the  peril  of  their  property »  their  fame,  their  hherty,  thcii 
hvea ;  ami  that  too  accompamevi  witii  appeals  to  huuilmlH  tui 
other  witnesses  besides  themselves  then  livimr,  and  all  capable 
of  denying  and  exposing  their  assertions,  if  false. 

‘  Infidelity  on  the  rack  for  conjectures  to  cive  plausibility  to  iti 
jiystem,*  may  affirm  that.  ‘  the  glory  of  establishing  a  new  religion 
induced  the  fr^t  Christian*  to  persist  in  assertirig  a  falsehood  Bin 
it  is  forgotten,  that  we  have  the  eoncurrt'nce  of  two  parties  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  the  conduct  only  of  one  of  the 
j^artics,  which  can  be  aecountcd  for  by  the  supposition  in  question, 
the  two  parties  are,  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  The  former  miy 
aspire  to  the  glory  of  founding  a  new  faith  ;  hut  what  glory  did  the 
latter  p>o^H>se  to  themselves  from  being  the  dupes  of  an  imposition 
so  ruinous  to  evorv  earthly  interest,  and  held  in  such  low*  and  dis¬ 
graceful  estimation\v  the  world  at  large  ?  There  may  he  a  glory 
tu  leading,  but  we  sec  no  glory  in  being  led.  Had  Christianity  ocpn 
tMse,  the  reputation  of  its  first  teachers,  lav  at  the  mercy  of  every 
Individual  amon^  the  numerous  proselytes  which  they  had  gained  tu 
their  system.  It  may  not  be  ix'm^vetent  for  an  unlettered  peasant 
to  detect  the  absurdity  of  a  doctrine  ;  but  K'  can  at  all  times  nfl  his 
testimony  against  a  fret,  saivl  to  have  happened  in  his  presence,  and 
under  tSc  observation  of  his  senses.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  in 
a  uunibcc  of  the  Kpistles,  there  are  allusions  to,  or  express  intima¬ 
tions  of,  the  miracles  that  had  been  wrought  in  the  different  Churches 
to  which  these  h'pistles  are  addressed.  How  comes  it,  if  it  be  all 
a  fabrication,  that  it  was  never  exposed  ?  We  know  that  some  o( 
the  disciples  were  driven,  by  the  terrors  of  persecuting  violence,  to 
resign  their  profession.  How  should  it  happen  that  none  of  them 
ever  attemptcxl  to  vindicate  their  apostacy,by  laying  open  the  artifice 
and  insincerity  of  their  Christian  teachers?  We  may  be  sure  tbs: 
such  a  testimony  would  have  been  highly  acv^eptable  to  the  existing 
authorities  of  that  periovl.  The  Jews  would  have  made  the  mos: 
of  it ;  and  the  vigilant  and  discerning  officers  of  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment  vi'ouLl  not  have  failed  to  turn  it  to  account.  The  mystery 
woald  have  been  exposed  and  laid  open,  and  the  curiosity  of  latter 
ages  would  have  beer,  satisf  ed  as  to  the  wonderful  and  unaccountable 
stem's,  by  which  a  religion  could  make  such  head  in  the  world,  though 
it  rested  its  whole  authority  oi^  facts,  the  falsehocnl  of  which  wt5 
accessible  to  all  who  were  at  the  trouble  to  enquire  about  them. 
But  no  !  We  hear  of  no  sttch  testimony  from  the  apostates  of  that 
period.  We  read  of  some,  who,  agonized  at  the  reflection  of  thei: 
treachery',  returned  to  their  first  profession,  and  expiated,  by  ihsr- 
tyrdom/the  guilt  which  they  felt  they  had  incurred  by  their  derehr- 
tion  of  the  truth.  This  furnishes  a  strong  example  of  the  power  ot 
convTC^‘on,  and  when  we  join  with  it,  that  it  is  conviction  in  the 
integrity  of  those  teachers  who  appealed  to  miracles  which  hwl 
been  w7T»iight  among  them,  it  appears  to  us  a  testimony  in  favotr 
of  OUT  religion  which  is  altogether  irresistible  J  pp,  9B— 101. 
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In  c*onHiilt»rin"  siil>MO«(ui‘iit  (cstiinoirH^s  tin*  writer  nf  the 
W(M‘k  us  aliouiKls  in  just  uiul  strikifM;;  ohsi  i  VAtioiis.  llin 

louils  ol'  witnesses  |u*eseiit  tluMuselvi*s  in  u  hnji^  niut  \v»*ll  eoiii- 
puctetl  line.  Cnnverts  to  (^Miristianlly,  l»y  the  tarcnunstanee  of 
tiieir  enn version,  have  iH^fon?  heen  iimtie  to  rnriiish  powerful 
iwrohoration  of  its  truth,  hut  as  eviihrn  e  they  were  never  so 
siu  ei'ssfnlly  suininoncMl,  and  so  faiily  hron^ht  into  eoiirt.  J'hero 
is  a  vivaeity  of  elleet  urisins^  from  the  resnseitution  of  tlio  in- 
nunnn  ahle  di*ad,  ami  tiui  ^iviiijj^  to  each  oi  a  voice  to  speak  for 
the  cause  in  hehalf  of  which  he  iTumI,  which  the  abstract  nr- 
oiunent  from  tlie  i^eneral  suecess  of  (Jhristiunity  cannot  pro- 
ituce.  'I'he  i‘arly  ilisciides  of  tMirist  no  Ioniser  make  their 
appearanci'  in  a  crowd,  Imt  (  (une  S4‘p:irately  forward  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  ^i\e  tlu‘ir  testimony.  'I'Int  the  nuiidxns  who  «!urly  for¬ 
sook  Paganism  and  Judaism  for  the  religion  of  tin*  t  'ross,  were 
very  threat,  the  (uieniies  of  that  rdiirion  will  not  venture  to  deny. 
Tliefac»  is  too  well  attested  hy  their  favonrile  witnesses  to  allow 
of  donht ;  for  whatever  suspicions  mii^ht  rest  on  the  ti^stimony 
of  Li'Kk  «)!•  of  l*Ai)i.,  tliey  will  certainly  ^ive  credit  to  'rAciTi/i 
and  Pi.iNY.  Now,  excc'pt  it  can  ho  believed,  that  all  these  piTsoni 
acted  without  mcttive,  and  in  entire  ahamloiiment  of  the  stront^est 
principles  of  hum  in  nature,  they  must  In*  re‘^.ir4lpd  as  so  many 
distinct  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  what  they  emhrace<i,  and  as 
T^itnessos  worthy  of  the  most  iindouhtiiif^  confidence  ;  for  at 
the  time  they  lived,  it  was  nec  ‘ssary  only  to  make  impiiry,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  the  falseliood  of  those  facts,  on  the 
rvid(Mu*c  of  which  they  were  called  upon  to  renounce  tlie  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  fatliors. 

It  has  lu'eii  saiil,  that  the  Jews,  amone^  whom  those  facts 
occurred,  wouhl  have  believed,  had  they  been  true.  This  re¬ 
mark,  observes  Mr.  CMialmers,  arises  from  a  mere  sophism,  hy 
^hieh  the  objectors  delude  themselves.  A  chaiu^e  of  name  is 
mistaken  for  differenco  of  person.  Numbers  of  Jews  did 
Mieve,  hut  hein^  distinguished  no  longer  as  .lews,  they  mingled 
^illi  the  mass  of  (Jliristians.  'riuis  tlio  iiidKdief  of  some  Jews 
H  seized  upon  as  evidence  against  Christianity,  hut  the  lielief 
^  others  is  not  allowed  as  evidence  for  it ;  because,  by  believing, 
Wil  thus  becoming  -Cliristmns,-  titey  necessarily  ceased  to  be 
t^garded  as  Jews.  But  of  what  advantage  would  have  been 
Ihe  belief  even  of  that  whole  people  ?  Would  this  have  accre¬ 
dited  Christianity  in  the  mind  of  the  infidel  ?  Why  should  their 
embracing  Christianity,  have  proved  to  such  an  objector  thi 
*Qiracles  of  Christianity,  more  than  their  receiving  the  institutions 
Moses,  the  miracles  t  jcorded  by  Moses  ?  Had  the  whole 
tuition  believeil  in  Christ,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
rirded  as  Utile  as  their  faith  in  Moses.  Circumstances  siifficiently 
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iwimcrous,  from  their  oretlulity,  their  expectations,  and  their 
wishes,  would  have  been  urj^ed  to  account  for  it.  But  as  it  i.^, 
the  fact  is  just  such  as  to  give  the  greatest  strength  trt  ])roof. 
Bart  rejected  Christ,  and  part  received  hiin.  The  violent  pre¬ 
judices  against  him,  rendered  the  most  ])owerful  facts  necessary, 
and  the  instances  in  which  those  ])rcjudices  were  overcome, 
evince  that  those  facts  were  powerful.  The  unbelief  of  the  main 
rendered  the  faith  of  the  few  more  tried,  and  therefore  a  stronger 
test  of  truth. 

On  the  objection  that  Christian  miracles  arc  not  attested  by 
heathen  Vriters,  and  particularly  that  the  resurrection  of  Chrif;t 
is  not  recorded  in  their  histories  of  those  times,  3lr.  (^halniers 
remarks, 

‘  It  is  most  Improbable  that  a  testimony  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
given,  even  though  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  be  admitted ;  and, 
therefore,  the  w  ant  of  this  testimony  carries  in  it  no  argument  that 
the  resurrection  is  a  falsehood.  Tf,  hoyvevcr,  in  opposition  to  all 
probability,  this  testimony  had  been  given,  it  would  have  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  as  a  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  main  fact  of  the 
evangelical  history.  It  w’ould  have  figured  away  in  all  our  elcmen- 
tary  treatises,  and  been  referred  to  as  a  master  argument  in  even 
exposition  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Infidels  yvould  have 
been  challenged  to  believe  in  it  on  the  strength  of  their  owti  fa¬ 
vourite  evidence,  the  evidence  of  a  classical  historian ;  and  miiei 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  this  fact,  when  they  saw  an 
unbiassed  heathen  giving  his  round  and  unqualified  testimony  in  its 
favour.  liCt  us  now  carry  the  supposition  a  step  farther.  Let  vs 
conceive  that  Tacitus  not  only  believed  the  fact,  and  gave  his  ttf- 
timony  to  it,  but  that  he  believed  it  so  far  as  to  become  a  Christian. 
Is  his  testimony  to  be  refused,  because  he  gives  this  evidence  of  its 
sincerity  ?  Tacitus  asserting  the  fact  and  remaining  a  heathen,  is 
not  so  strong  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  resurrection, 
5is  Tacitus  asserting  the  fact,  and  becoming  a  Christian  in  consequence 
tC)f  it.  Yet  the  moment  that  this  transition  is  made--a  transition  by 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  his  testimony  becomes  stronger — in  point 
of  impression  it  becomes  less  ;  and  by  a  delusion  common  to  tht  in¬ 
fidel  and  the  believer,  the  argument  is  held  to  be  weakened  by  the 
very  circumstance  which  imparts  greater  force  to  it.  The  elegant 
and  accomplished  scholar  becomes  a  believer.  The  truth,  the  no¬ 
velty,  the  importance  of  this  new  subject,  withdraw  him  from  every 
Other  pursuit.  He  shares  in  the  common  enthusiasm  of  the  caus% 
and  gives  all  his  talents  and  eloquence  to  the  support  of  It.  Instead 
of  the  Roman  historian,  Tacitus  comes  down  to  posterity  in 
shape  of  a  Christian  Father,  and  the  high  anthority  of  his  name  s 
lost  in  a  crowd  of  similar  testimonies.’  pp.  131,  132. 

Though  our  Author  employs  his  chief  attention  t’l 
that  part  of  tjiie  Christian  evidences,  which  ultimately  rests  os 
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uuraclos,  .\et  he  has  prismtod  to  us  some .  very  judicious  re¬ 
marks  on  prophecy.  The  ar^mnciit  founded  on  the  accom- 
plishmont  of  prediction,  is,  indeed,  not  inferior  to  that  deduce<l 
iroui  testimony,  hut  our  Author  clcspairs  of  inducinsj  the  scep¬ 
tical,  at  th^  outset  of  iiupiiry,  to  examine,  witli  sufTicient  at¬ 
tention,  a  book  aj^ainst  uhicli  they  indulge  so  j^reat  an  an¬ 
tipathy,  He  selects,  however,  an  instance  or  two,  which  he 
tliinks,  mi»:ht,  prima  facie,  conciliate*  so  much  res^ard  as  to 
secure  a  patient  attention  to  others,  from  wliich  hardy  must  be 
the  infidelity  that  can  witliout  compunction  turn  away. 

llavinix  discusscfl  the  positive  proof  of  Christianity,  the 
writer  of  this  interesting  volume,  takes  notice  of  diflerent  classes 
of  its  enemies.  ^Vitll  much  acuteness,  and  in  the  true  spirit 
of  philoso|)h\,  he  first  exposes  the  hasty,  superficial,  and  un¬ 
scientific  inferences  of  sceptical  (leologists.  These  gentlemen, 
who  would  make  us  lielieve  that  they  ‘  know  the  age  of  ttic 
‘  world  better  than  he  who  made  it,’  might  find,  would  they 
reflect  a  little,  that,  even  admitting  their  premises,  their  fa¬ 
vourite  conclusion  w  ould  not  so  certainly  follow  as  tliey  hope ; 
and  we  fear  that,  with  many  of  them,  this  would  very  much 
diminish  the  interest  of  their  researches  and  specidations.  The 
diversities  of  opinion  among  (leologists  themselves,  shew, 
that  the  IMosaic  account  of  the  Creation  is  as  worthy  of  credit 
at  least  as  theirs,  even  should  the  ancient  prophet  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  philosopher  he  found  irreconcilable;  but  it  does  not  clearly 
appear,  that  there  is  opposition  between  them.  The  narration 
of  the  one,  is  not  perhaps  at  all  affected  by  the  speculations 
of  the  otlier. 

‘  Does  iMoses  ever  say,  that  when  Ood  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the  time  alluded  to  than  transform  them 
out  of  previously  existing  materials  ?  Or  does  he  ever  say  that  there 
was  not  an  interval  of  many  ages  betwixt  the  first  act  of  creation, 
described  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of  (xenesis,  and  said  to  hav« 
been  performed  at  the  beginning,  and  those  more  detailed  operations, 
the  account  of  wdiich  commences  at  the  second  verse,  and  which 
are  described  to  us  as  having  been  performed  in  so  many  days?  Or, 
finally,  does  he  ever  make  us  to  understand,  that  the  genealogies  of 
man  went  any  farther  than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and, 
of  consequence,  that  they  lefl  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  free  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  speculations  of  philosophers?  VVe  do  not  pledge  ew- 
selves  for  the  truth  of  one  or  all  of  thesePsuppositions.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  we  should.  It  is  enough  that  any  of  them  is 
infinitely  more  rational  than  the  rejection  of  Christianity  in  the  face 
of  its  historical  evidence.’  pp.  184,  185. 

The  section  in  which  the  Author  considers  the  infideFs  ob- 
ifictions  from  in  Urnal  evidence,  is  written  with  great  elegance, 
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vivacity,  aud  force.  jMauy  parts  of  it  arc  hit::ldy  finished  and 
beautiful ;  yet  as  an  argument  its  elVect,  is,  on  the  whole, 
W’eakened,  we  litink,  for  v\anl  of  a  clearer  method  and  some 
useful  ilistinctions.  On  this  account  there  is  even  a  slight 
appearance  ol  eonliaaiction  betweiMi  the  reeommendalion  and 
the  censure,  so  that  the  mind  feels  for  a  moment  as  it  it 
were  sudtlenly  called  upon  to  abandon  what  had  but  just  be¬ 
fore  1)4  011  iinpresse4i  upon  its  attention.  It  is  us  it  the  Au¬ 
thor  oere  at  one  time  ur^in^  the  necessity  of  takint^  ex¬ 
perience  alone  for  our  t^^uide,  and  then  ^tiardin^'  ns  ajjainst 
its  treachery.  His  desii^n,  however,  was  not  to  shake  our 
confidence  in  this  excellent  conductor,  but  only  to  caution 
asjainst  a  partial  and  iiiadequate  attention  to  its  dictates. 
When  the  infidel  ar*^ut*s  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of 
^Scripture,  iroin  his  views  of  the  character  of  God,  he  will 
liot  admit  that  he  is  renouncin'^  experience,  for  he  professes 
to  have  formetl  those  views  Irom  observed  fact.  His  error 
therefore,  philosophically  considereil,  consists,  not  in  rejeelini^* 
the  Haconiun  system,  but  in  an  incautious  application  of  its 
principles.  His  conclusions  are  foiimied  on  an  observation 
too  limited  and  partial.  On  the  whole,  we  think  Mr.  C.  in 
makins^  it  exclusive,  has  carried  bis  admiration  of  the.  exjie- 
rimental  s^^^tem  somewhat  too  far  Its  success  in  physics, 
its  iiecidiar  province,  has  occasioned  a  treatment  of  other 
rvid  uci*,  evei^  o.  other  departments,  rather  too  contemptuous. 
The  tenf.eMcy  towards  excess  on  this  subject  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Du^ald  Stewart,  in  his  last  work.  Where 
it  applies,  the  method  of  induction  from  experimentally-as¬ 
certained  fact,  is  <loiil)tless  the  safest  and  the  best.  It  is  in 
such  cases  the  only  philosopliical  one.  But  there  are  occa¬ 
sions  ami  topics  concerninj^  which  we  arc  called  upon  to 
Jud^v,  where  it  (!annot  bc^  legitimately  resorted  to.  The  geo- 
njctiical,  and  the  ul*;ehraic  sciences,  are  not  founded  on  experi¬ 
ment,  nor  are.  the  latcn  of  morality,  or  the  docfnnvH  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion;  at  least,  in  any  such  sense  of  the  term  as 
is  understood  in  physicis.  Had  the  Author,  therefore,  con- 
lined  his  argument  to  the  proof  of  a  llevelation,  which  proof 
rests  upon  iacts  intimately  connected  with  the  physical  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  world  ; — tacts  which  addressed  themselves  to 
the^  senses,  and  which  therefore  are  the  proper  objects  of  ex¬ 
perience,  the  argument  would  have  had  more  compactness  and 
force.  It  needed  not  to  be  stretched  indefiniicly  to  embrace  every 
object  ot  impiiry,  and  exclude  Irom  all  every  other  medium 
of  proot.  1  he  evidence  ot  one  class  of  truths,  relating  to  the 
operations  both  ol  matter  and  mind,  rests  on  sense  and  (joii- 
scionsiiess;  that  ol  another,  on  demonstration;  aud  that  of  a 
third,  on  Divine  revelation.  Divine  testimony  clearly  fur- 
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uislit's  a  distinct  law  of  belief,  lor  tlioui^h  it  is  by  induclluri 
irom  observed  fact,  that  \ve  come  to  know  tbat  the  Di'iiy 
has  spoken  to  man,  yet  the  truths  which  he  has  declared, 
rest  not  on  human  e\[)erience,  but  on  tlic  notion  of  Divine 
veracity,  essential  to  tlie  idea  of  God. 

But  thouojh  these  remarks  ap]>ear  to  us  to  be  called  for 
by  the  too  indelinite  manner  in  which  the  Author  has  expressed 
himself,  yet  they  do  not  in  the  least  diniinisli  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  so  far  as  the  object  he  had  in  view  is  con¬ 
cerned.  As  it  cannot  be  ipiestiuned,  tliat  in  investi^atlni;  tin* 
fact  of  our  having  a  revelation,  the  philosophical  nuithod  of 
inquiry  is  the  experimental  one,  his  admirably  pednted  ci'ii- 
sure  of  the  infidel,  remains  for  that  inf»del  to  rebut  if  he  can. 
We  had  marked  several  energetic  and  happily  expressed 
passages  from  this  part  of  the  work  for  cpiotation,  but  our 
limits  oblige  us  to  forbear. 

After  his  masterly  appeal  to  delstical  infidels,  t!ie  Antlior 
addresses  himself  to  the  atheist;  and  proposes,  with  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  etfect,  the  argument  which  testimony  jiresents  for 
the  being  of  a  God. 

The  conclusion  of  the  work  is  on  Scripture  authority,  and 
will  not  be  read  without  high  gratification,  both  from  the 
beauty  of  its  diction,  and  the  excellence  of  its  dc»ign.  The 
evils  of  which  it  complains  are  so  great  and  indisputable; 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  characterized  is  so  lively  and 
discriminating;  the  general  sentiment  opposed  to  them  so 
just  and  important ;  and  the  coinposilion,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Scotticisms,  so  striking  and  elegant,  that  wc  never 
felt  more  inclined  to  give  niKpialificd  praise.  If,  however, 
the  wiiole  is  to  be  regardetl  as  sober  reasoning,  and  no  jiart 
as  oratorical  freedom,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  In 
combating  one  error,  there  is  an  ap|)earance  of  sanctioning 
another.  There  is  a  certain  extravagant  amplitude  in  >ome 
of  the  Author's  positions,  ai;d  a  hoUl  and  sweeping  compass 
in  his  language,  better  calculated  for  vivid  c*lfect,  tiiaii  for 
calm  and  critical  retiection.  There  is  a  confoiiiuliiig  of  reason 
with  mere  sophism,  opinion,  fancy,  speculation,  taste;  and 
while  he  justly  condemns  the  latter  in  Theology,  he  seems 
xujjustly  to  interdict  the  tbriner.  It  is  not  reason  which 
leads  us  to  form  maxims  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  reject  re¬ 
vealed  mysteries,  or  to  judge-  without  evidence,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  onr  censure  of  such  conduct  we  ought  not  to  libel 
reason  by  involving  it  in  our  blame.  When  the  Author  goes 
the  length,  not  only  of  making  the  decisions  of  Scripture 
primary,  paramount,  final,  as  they  really  are,  but  of  making 
the  silence  also  of  Scripture  equally  authoritative; — when  he 
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a!i!^orts  tirat  we  arc  not  only  to  renounce  whatever  is  contrary 
to  it,  hut  that  we  are  absolutely  to  have  no  sentiment  but 
what  it  <lelinitively  settles ; — when  he  silences  the  voice  ol* 
the  heavens,  ami  coininaiuls  the  thini^s  that  are  made,  no 
lonjjer  to  proclaim  the  power  and  (lodhead  of  their  maker; — 
when  he  renounces  natural  theoloi^y  as  vain  and  false,  and 
excludes  reason  from  any  share  of  exercise  in  interpreting 
revealed  theology ; — we  hesitate  to  accom()any  him.  We 
cannot  allow  that  Christianity  is  a  mere  matter^  of  philology; 
— that  the  grammar  and  lexicon  are  the  only  assistances  we 
need,  and  that  he  who  translates  well,  must  necessarily  be 
an  accomplished  divine.  There  must  be  the  knowledge  of 
things,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  words; — the  employment 
of  reason  as  well  as  the  application  of  grammar :  without 
the  latter  the  former  has  no  sujiport;  and  without  the  former, 
the  latter  is  of  little  use.  INlcre  grammar  would  produce 
popery,  contradiction,  inanity ;  but  grammar,  united  witli  sound 
analogy,  produces  harmony  and  truth.  Nor  is  the  Scripture, 
in  recpiiring  this  aid,  peculiar ;  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
our  Author,  that  the  grammar  and  lexicon  have  settled  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Epicurus;  and  in  proof  of  our 
opinion  we  need  only  refer  to  the  various  expositions  of 
their  philosophy.  Tcj  renounce  the  assistance  of  reason  is 
not  the  way  to  establish  the  authority  of  Scripture;  nor  in 
order  to  receive  the  testimony  of  revelation  respecting  Christ, 
is  it  necessary  to  reject  that  of  the  stars  and  seasons  re- 
s|>ccting  God. 

On  tlie  whole,  we  greatly  admire  this  little  volume,  and 
most  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  that  Christianity  which  it  so  ably  defends.  To 
those  who  have  doubts  respecting  the  evidence  of  revealed 
•  religion,  It  may  render  essential  service;  and  to  those  who 
have  no  specific  fears  to  compose,  it  must  still  suj)ply  a  source 
of  high  gratification,  for  we  cannot  too  surely  ascertain  the 
strength  of  that  vessel  in  which  we  embark  our  all. 
Tire  style  is  unusually  dissimilar,  sometimes  descending  to 
colloquial  familiarity,  and  sometimes  rising  to  the  sublime ; 
without  eft’ort,  but  full  of  beauty  :  it  is,  in  short,  that  of  a 
powerful  and  cultivated  mind,  Imt  of  a  mind  so  absorbed  in 
its  subject,  as  to  be  inattentive  to  artificial  ornament,  and. 
sometimes,  even  to .  correctness.  ^ 
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1,  An  Account  some  Organic  llemains  found  near 
Ilrentfordf  Aiiddlesex.  By  the  late  ]\lr.  William  Kirby 
Trimmer.  Communicated  iu  a  Letter  from  3!r.  «fames  K. 
Trimmer,  to  the  Ui^ht  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B. 

P.  U.  S. 

remains  which  are  dcscribt'd  in  this  communication, 
were  found  by  tlie  late  INlr.  Trimmer,  in  diu^j^in^  for 
clay  for  tlie  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  They  were 
found  in  two  separate  !)ut  not  contiguous  fields,  both  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  TIuimes.  The  site  of  the  lirst  is 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  river  at  Kew-bridge,  the  ele¬ 
vation  being  about  ‘25  feet  above  its  level  at  low  water.  JNlr. 
T.  enumerates  five  strata,  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  thick 
bed  of  blue  clay  which  appears  to  extend  under  Jjoiidon  and 
its  vicinity,  and  the  aventge  thickness  of  wliich  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  \vhere  the  surface  is  level,  but  thicker  under 
the  hills.  The  uppermost  stratum  is  the  only  one  which  is 
entirely  destitute  of  organic  remains.  The  second  contains 
only  the  shells  of  snails  and  river  fish,  with  inconsiderable 
fragments  of  the  bones  of  land  animals.  The  third  contains, 
besides  the  same  description  of  shells,  the  bones  and  horns 
of  the  ox,  and  horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of  the  deer.  In  the 
fourth  stratum  were  found  the  teeth  and  bones  of  both  the 
African  and  the  Asiatic  elephant,  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamiU), 
and  the  bones,  horns,  and  teeth  of  the  ox.  The  stratum  of 
clay  was  penetrated  in  this  situation  to  the  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet  only,  and  the  fossil  remains  observed  in  it  were 
entirely  marine,  with  the  exception  of  some  pieces  of  petri¬ 
fied  wood  and  fruit.  They  were  found  dispersed  without 
any  regularity,  and  consisted  chietly  of  the  shells  of  the  oyster, 
pinna:  iiiariiiie,  nautili,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fish,  and  u 
considerable  variety  of  small  marine  shells. 

The  second  field  is  situated  about  a  mile  further  west 
than  the  former,  and  a  mile  north  of  the  river,  its  elevation 
being  about  forty  feet  above  the  river  at  low  water.  The 
fir^t  stratum  in  this  situation  is  also  without  any  organic 
roniains.  In  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  second  the  remains  of 
the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  of  several  species  of  deer,  and 
of  the  ox,  were  extremely  abundant.  In  turning  over  an 
area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  parts  of  six  tusks  of 
tlie  hippopotamus  were  found,  besides  remains  of  the  other  ani- 
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innla  already  ircnlioiied.  Anion^^  these  the  liorn  of  an  ox 
measured  four  feet  and  a  half  following  the  curve,  and 
live  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root.  Mr.  Trimriicr  remarks 
'hat  the  gravel  stones  in  this  stratum  do  not  a|>|)ear  to  have 
heen  ronnded  in  tlni  usual  way  by  attrition ;  and  that  the 
bi>ncs  must  have  been  deposited  alter  the  muscular  parts  of 
tiie  uniinul  were  destroyed,  because  in  no  instance  were  those 
hones  which  are  connected  together  in  the  living  animal, 
lound  lying  contiguous  to  each  other.  Some  bcautitul  en¬ 
gravings  are  given  of  objects  described  in  the  paper. 

X.  (hi  a  new  Construction  of  a  Condenser  and  .Hr-punip. 
liy  the  Uev.  Gilbert  Austin.  In  a  Letter  to  Sir  lluiii- 
pbiey  Davy,  l-L.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

We  must  refer  such  of  our  readers,  who  wisli  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  instrument,  to  the  original  communication, 
which  is  accom])anied  with  explanatoiy  figures,  without  the 
aid  of  which  we  should  despair  of  making  any  account  of  it 
intciligihle. 

XXI.  On  the  Cormaiion  of  Fat  in  the  Intestines  of 
liviiu/  Animals.  Bn  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  Presented 
by  tile  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  Animal 
Cbeinistry. 

We  have  seldom  met,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  with  a  communication  of  so  hypothetical  a  character 
as  this.  It  is  an  attempt  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the 
formation  of  animal  fat  is  a  process  carried  on  in  the  large 
intestines,  and  that  it  is  conveyed  from  thence  by  means  of 
the  absorbent  and  sanguiferous  system  of  vessels,  to  the 
various  jiarts  of  the  body  where  it  is  found  deposited.  The 
Author  informs  ns  that  this  opinion  was  suggested  to  his 
mind,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry  into  the  digestive  organs 
ot  ilitVcrent  animals,  and  more  especially  from  oh.serving  the 
icmarkablc  ditterence  in  the  length  of  the  large  intestine*^ 
in  some  animals  which  occupy  situations  on  the  globe,  which 
arc  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  abundant  supply  of  foot!* 
1  he  facts  and  analogies  which  Sir  E.  adduces  in  support 
ot  his  hypothesis,  arc  the  following:  the  conversion  of  the 
muscular  parts  of  the  animal  body  into  the  fatty  matter 
called  adipocire,  under  water,  and  in  some  burying  grounds, 
a  recent  cxamjilc  of  which  is  noticed  as  having  occurred 
in  the  church-yard  of  Shoreditch ;  the  occurrence  of  the 
substance  called  ambergris,  in  the  largo  intestines  of  the 
fpenuarccli  whale;  the  scybala  met  with  in  the  human  in- 
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lestlno  in  some  comrition^  of  iliscasi',  and  which  Sir  E.  as- 
‘»4*rls  are  in  all  rei.;u*cls  similar  to  amlKTu^ris  ;  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  concretions,  cu  isistiny^  of  oil  and  animal  mucus,  in 
a  case  of  severe  stomach  alVection,  which  was  considered  as 
originating  in  the  irritation  of  hiliury  calculi,  and  for  which 
pretty  considerable  tpiantities  of  olive  oil  were  taken  by  the 
patient. 

I'liis  fact  ap|H  .»rs  as  a  communication  from  Dr  Bahinii^ton, 
as  tlocs  also  another  of  pure  animal  fat  bein^  discharged 
from  the  intestines  of  a  child  of  three  years  old,  at  intervals 
of  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and  in  the  rpcantity  of  several  ounces 
at  ea  h  period.  In  addition  to  this  evidence,  Sir  E.  brimj^s 
forward  the  result  of  e\ji«Timents  which  were  instituted  with 
a  view  (»>  obtain  a  hu’ther  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  An 
attempt  was  made  ;o  procure  fat  from  the  contents  of  the 
colon  ill  ditlerent  parts  of  its  course,  hut  without  success; 
the  contents  of  the  lower  intestine  of  a  duck,  the  evacuations 
of  which  had  becn^  suspended  for  seven  days,  wcie  next  ex¬ 
amined,  hut .  dq  fat  was  procnr4*d,  except  I'rom  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  cueemn  whicli  was  macerated  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  nitric  acid.  Portions  of  muscular  fibre  w'ere  di- 
;*'ested  in  f)iU%  both  of  the  human  subject  and  the  ox  At 
the  temperature  of  100®,  some  fatty  matter  was  formed  upon 
the  surface,  and  the  fecal  odour  was  perceived  on  the  fourth 
(lay.  No  fat  was  formed  at  the  tenip(‘ralnrc  of  00®,  and 
ill  one  of  the  experiments  at  100^,  in  which  the  putrcfaciion 
process  was  rather  advanced,  no  traces  of  fat  could  be  de¬ 
tected.  A  small  film  of  fatty  matter  was  obtained  by  ma- 
ceratiiii^  a  fecal  evacuation  which  had  been  passed  after  a 
coiistijiatioii  of  six  days.  And  tiiiaily,  the  case  of  a  ciiild  is 
adduced,  wbicli  lived  several  months  but  without  iJTrowth, 
and  without  any  fat  beini^  deposited  midiT  the  skin,  and  in 
which,  after  death,  the  ^all  bladder  was  found  to  he  want¬ 
ing,  nor  was  there  any  duct  from  the  liver  to  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Sir  Everard  thinks  (hat  all  this  affords  a  sutficii  nt  body 
of  evidence  in  proof  of  his  opinion,  that  the  formation  of  aid* 
mal  fat  takes  place  in  the  lar^e  intestines.  In  our  judi;;c- 
mciit  the  evidence  ajipears  to  he  siinj^ularly  defective,  ind 
the  conclusion,  hasty  and  iiiijihilosopidcal.  To  say  niiiuim; 
of  the  obvious  imjiortancc  of  c^rcat  extent  cl  ilie  large 
intestines,  to  those  animals  whicii  may  be  snpjiosed  .o  be 
niifavonrably  situated  in  regard  to  the  abimdaiit  supply  of 
food,  as  atforiling  an  extensive  surface  for  the  al)sorbents  ; — 
in  what  way  wc  would  ask  can  the  formation  of  concretions, 
from  the  combination  of  oil  taken  into  the  stomach  with 
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the  mucus  of  the  intestinal  canal,  alTonl  either  ilireet  or 
dirci  t  evidence  of  the  conversion  of  the  alimentary  ni 
in  the  large  intestines  into  fat  ?  Or  what  analogy  can  tluTfi 
iKJtw’ccn  the  conversion  of  dead  animal  muscle  into  fat, 
a  process  which  takes  j)lace  at  a  low  temperature,  anil 
so  slow  as  to  require  years  for  its**  completion,  and 
change  which  can  take  place  in  the  alimentary  canal 
a  living  animal,  in  which  the  food  is  urged  1‘orward 
so  niuch  rapidity,  when  the  functions  are  properly  |)erforin 
as  to  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  intestines 
few  hours,  perhaps  twenty-four  at  the  utmost. 

As  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiments  w] 
Sir  E.  caused  to  he  made,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  ^ 
far  from  being  correct  and  satisfactory  deductions,  for 
cannot  find  that  the  results  exhibited  that  regularity 
uniformity  which  are  necessary  to  justify  so  ])ositive  a  ft 
elusion.  But  even  supposing  we  were  authorized  to  d? 
this  inference  with  respect  to  the  changes  which  aliiiK'ni 
matter,  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  might  under 
what  proofs  or  examples  have  we  of  this  conversion  lian 
been  offected  out  of  the  body  on  vegetable  matter? 
would  not  the  difiiculty  remain  as  great  as  ever  conseijiienlly 
respect  to  animals  subsisting  wholly  on  vegetable  food  ?  {^irj 
remarks  that  this  theory  recommended  itself  to  his  adop 
the  more  strongly,  because  there  is  no  other  merde 
which  he  is  acquainted,  by  which  animal  fat  can  he  forr 
We  are  fiir  from  thinking  that  he  has  proved  it  to  be  for 
in  this  way  in  the  animal  body,  and  we  would  ask  ^ 
greater  difficulty  there  can  be  in  referring  its  formation 
the  general  process  of  secretion,  than  that  of  hone,  or  mu' 
or  than  the  bile,  the  saliva,  or  any  other  of  the  seen 
fluids,  except  that  in  the  one  case  we  can  see  the  appan 
by  which  the  function  is  performed,  and  in  the  other 
cannot,  for  the  means  by  which  the  function  is  perfon 
is,  in  both  cases  equally  unknown  to  us. 
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XXII.  On  the  Colouring  flatter  of  fhe  Black  Brow 
Glandsy  and  of  the  Black  Spots  of  the  Lungs, 
George  Pearson,  M.D.  F.  R.  S. 

The  colour  of  the  Lungs  undergoes  a  remarkable  cl 
in  the  human  subject  in  the  progress  from  infancy  to  age, 
the  fact  though  too  obvious  to  have  been  at  any  time  oi 
looked,  has  not  been  examined  in  reference  to  its  imm<  * 
cause.  This  object  has  been  attempted  by  Dr.  Pearsoi 
the  present  communication,  which  bears  the  appearance 
considerable  labour  having  been  expended  in  the  investig^^ 
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i  jkul)joctin£^  (letarlird  hronrliial  ^laiuls^  or  portions  of  the 
^«lftnoo  of  the  liinspi,  whieli  were  thickly  studded  with 
Ivlv  points  or  (^on^eries  of  lines,  to  tlie  action  of  caustic 
[•a^h  in  solution,  or  tlie  more  active  acids,  such  as  tlie 
ric,  or  muriatic  acids,  the  orq^ani/ed  animal  substance  was 
vohtal,  and  a  black  p(Mvder  was  obtained,  to  which  the 
our  of  the  part  was  owinp^,  and  which,  bcini^  insoluble,  sub- 
jod  to  the  bottom  of  tin*  vessel.  This  black  powder,  when 
[)jrctcd  to  th(‘  action  of  the  nitrat,  or  oxymuriatc  of  potash, 
ibgrated  as  charcoal  does,  and  aflorded  carbonic  ac;id.. 
honiioated  alone,  it  burned  with  the  odour  of  animal  rnatfer, 
ti  alVorded  a  portion  of  animal  einpyrcumatic  oil,  and  there 
is  also  a  ])icMhietion  of  liydro-carbonate  ifas,  and  a  trace  of 
iissic  acid.  Dr.  I\  therefore  conehidcs,  tliat  this  colouring 
atler  is  an  imcombined  animal  charcoal,  or,  as  lie  expresses 
‘  not  existing  as  a  constituent  ingredient  of  organized  ani- 
iial  solids  or  tluids.’  With  respect  to  its  origin  he  appears 
us  to  have  adopted  a  theory  whieli  is  noitlier  very  inge- 
ous,  nor  much  in  correspondence  to  any  physiological 
ew  of  the  functions  of  these  important  organs,  lie  thinks 
is  introduced  with  the  air  which  wc  breathe,  and  that  it 
consecpiently  absorbed  from  the  air  cells,  by  the  vessels 
hicli  open  upon  their  surface. 

This  is  a  very  mechanical  view  of  tlie  subject,  and  if  it 
ere  the  real  source,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
langc  of  colour  gradually  going  on  from  the  commencement 
f  life  to  its  close,  which  is  contrary  to  our  experience  of  its 
rnf^ress.  Wc  have  observed  it  in  a  very  high  degree  in 
ninparntivcly  young  subjects  who  have  fallen  victims  to  con- 
nmptioii.  Hesides,  when  we  consider  that  the  pulmonary 
r^ans  arc  the  great  outlets  by  which  carbon  is  thrown  ont 
f  the  system,  sucli  an  opinion  seems  hardly  reconcilcablc 
^itli  their  known  structure  and  purposes  in  the  animal  cco- 
lomy.  It  ajipears  more  probable  that  it  takes  place  as  a 
>nse(|ueiice  of  the  function  of  the  lungs  being  less  perfectly 
’irformed,  either  as  the  effect  of  disease,  or  of  that  gradual 
iHange  which,  though  not  disuse,  is  connected  with  the  less 
Hfijorous  performance  of  all  the  furictiohs,  which  is  a  con- 
of  advancing  life.  An  inquiry  into  the  relative  pro- 
>f'r(ions  of  carbonic  acid  given  ont  at  different  periods  of 

[ife,  might  throw  some  light  upon  it.  We  should  have  sup- 
that  the  notion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  passing  throu^i 
coats  of  the  air  cells  and  into  the  pulmonary  vessels, 


exploded  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ellin’s  inge- 
^'ious  and  able  inquiry,  if  Dr.  P.  had  not  brought  it  for¬ 
ward  ou  tlu5  occasion,  as  a  support  to  hU  theory.  The  fact 
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noticed  bj  Dr.  P.  flint  the  coloiirinc^  matter  is  not  rem 
by  ablution,  nor  hy  luacoration  in  water,  is,  we  think,  a’l 
to  the  idea  of  its  heinsj^  simply  an  extraneous  matter,  (j 
up  l)y  the  absorbents. 


Will.  Experimettfs  on  the  Alcohol  of  Sulphur^  or 
j^huret  of  Carbon.  By  J.  Berzelius,  M.  D.  F.U.8. 
lessor  ot  OluMuistry  at  Stockholm;  and  Alexander  M,? 
Al.D.  r.U  S.  One  oi’  the  Physicians  to  Guy’s  Ho>| 


This  able  and  elaborate  pa]>er  is  arranged  under  four 
visions,  the  first  of  wliich  relates  to  the  preparation  and* 
iieral  properties  of  this  singular  compound ;  the  second 
experiments  made  to  <ietermine  wliether  hydrogen  is  nn 
its  constituent  principles;  the  third  refers  to  the  presenot 
carbon ;  and  the  fourth,  to  the  proportion  of  its  elements,^ 
The  preparation  was  conducted  on  the  |>lan  reeomm; 
hy  Clement  and  Desormes,  viz.  by  volatilizing  sulphur,  tir 
charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  cond ' 
the  product  in  water.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  extremely  volatile,  and  producing  a  great 
grec  of  cold  during  its  evaporation,  and  depositing  in  a  r 
talline  form  sulphur  which  is  lield  in  solution.  'Po  prx' 
it  perfectly  pure  it  is  necessary  to  distil  it  at  a  tempo’  *ti 
not  exceeding  110®.  It  is  perfectly  transparent  and  eol 
less,  with  a  pungent  ta^te  and  fetid  smell.  It  boils  w 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  at  between  105®  and  1! 
and  does  not  congeal  at  the  temperature  of  60®  below  i 
It  is  highly  inflammable,  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  o 
copious  fumes  of  sulphureous  acid.  It  is  readily  soluble 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in.al  4 
bv  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
combines  readily  and  perfectly  witli  either  the  fixed  or 
volatile  oils,  and  dissolves  camphor  rapidly.  No  action 
exhibited  with  potassium  when  in  the  liquid  state.  Hut 
the  gaseous  fonn,  the  potassium  becomes  ignited,  and  em 
a  reddish  flame,  and  a  black  film  is  deposited  upon  its  s 
face.  When  water  is  introduced,  a  greenish  solution  is  ol 
tainedj  having  the  properties  of  sulphiirel  of  potash,  and 
whidi  some  carbonaceous  matter  is  suspended.  ,  It  has 
action  on  mercury,  or  on  the  amalgam  of  silver  or  of  1 
The  alkalis  dissolve  it,  but  none  of  the  acids  except 
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nitro-mnriatic,  and  the  oxy muriatic  gas  in  a  humid 
have  any  action  upon  it.  It  combines  with  the  new  detop.a'tB® 
compound  lately  described  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the  coiiipoiifi® 
formed  by  their  union  does  not  explode  when  heated  t* 
ignition,  nor  does  it  eidiibit  any  action  when  brought 


lU-l  olive  oil.  It  also  prevents  the  »lctonation  of 
ci^mponnd  when  hroii^ht  int'^  contact  with  plinspboriis, 
il  the  qnanfity  of  the  delonatin*^  coinpoimfl  precloniinates, 
mixture  inflames. 

ho  experiments  which  were  to  dolcrmine  th?*  cpirstion  of 
ro^en  heint^  contained  in  this  liquid  as  one  of  its  con- 
mat  parts^  were  made  with  oxyc^en,  oxymuiiatic  t^as, 
'ate  of  silver  heated  to  redness,  and  dill’ercnt  .inetallie 
os  strongly  healed,  thronarh  which  it  was  passed  in  a 
0  of  vapour,  and  llie  residts  were  such  ns  to  alFord  suf- 
nt  proof,  that  no  hydrogen  entered  ijito  its  coinposition. 

'  c  experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
r,  rbon  was  contained  in  it,  as  one  of  its  essential  eorn- 
ent  ]>;irts,  were  porfeetly  dceisivc  in  their  restdfs.  The 
us  matter,  producetl  hy  its  comhnstlon  in  very  [uire  oxygen 
,  tvas  found  to  he  a  mixture  of  sulphureous  acid  g  vs,  of 
^  ir  acid  gas.  and  of  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon ;  and 
it  was  eomldned  with  the  solutions  of  lime  and  barytas 
tor,  carbonic  arid  was  slowly  formed,  and  occasioned 
’  eitation  of  the  earths  from  the  solutions.  The  de- 
ntion  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  sniphur  and  the 
on  arc  combined  in  this  body,  was  attended  wifli  some 
ulty  ;  hnt  its  perfect  decomposition  was  ultimately  effected, 
passing  it  in  a  state  of  vapour  tfirough  the  red 
^0  d  item  coarse fy  pnfveri7cd.  Hy  a  very  careful  ana- 

Iendueted  in  this  tnanner,  it  was  ascertained  to  con- 
i.  S3  parts  of  stdphur  and  I  ).  17  of  enrhon  in  the 
r  IPO  snlplmr  and  17.  SO  enrhon.  These  proportions 
•  'nd  so  nearly  to  numbers  which,  on  Oalfon’s  jirin  • 
n'present  t!»ese  stihstanees  respectively,  that  there  ran 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  which 
execlhatt  chemisfo  have  ^Vawu,  that  it  eonsi«?fs  of  two 
of  suhduu*  united  to  one  of  carbon. 

’•  is  an  Appendix  to  t!»is  eommntiieation  by  Professor 
lias,  which  exhibits  the  charaeteristie  proofs  of  his  pro- 
knowledge  of  eh?mieal  srienee.  ft  relates  to  several 
connected  with  the  suhjeet  of  the  paper,  or  arising 

^  Professor  first  relates  the  details  of  the  mode  which 
•ursned  to  ascertain  the  elementary  proportions  of  the 
'"rd ;  he  then  compares  these  results  with  the  deduc- 
obtained  by  the  application  of  the  law  of  definite  |>ro- 
•1*^,  an<l  offers  some  general  observations  on  the  atomic 

remaining  portion  is  occupied  witli  an  account  of  some 
ombinations  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  with  the  alkalies, 
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rnrths,  ami  mdallic  oxulos ;  (a  class  of  bodies  for  \vhittj| 
proposes  the  name  of  car^;o-slllphurcts ;)  ami  a  new 
pound  produced  by  the  action  of  nitro-nmriatic  acitl, 
carbo-su1j>burcts  appear  to  exist  as  distinct  compounds  only 
long'  only  as  water  is  totally  cxeludcd^  for  its  presence  oe 
sions  their  decomposition  when  a  hydro-sulphuret  of 
base  is  formed,  carbonic  acid  l)eing  at  the  same  lime  prodii 
The  sul>stance  formed  by.  the  action  of  nitro-muriatic 
and  sulphurct  of  carbon,  presents  many  singular  properfcf 
It  is  a  solid  white  crystalline  body,  having  the  appea 
of  camphor;  fusilde  at  a  low  temperature,  very  volaule, 
subliming  without  residuum.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  diss 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
water,  and  it  forms  transparent  solutions  in  both  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils.  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  dissolves  zinc 
the  disengagement  of  ^very  fetiil  gas;  and  from  this  solu 
0  spirituous  liquid  is  procured  by  distillation,  having  the 
smell  with  the  gas,  •and  there  is  a  residuum  of  snl 
and  muriate  of  zinc.  Its  solution  in  alcohol,  when  disti 
affords  sulphureous  acid  gas,  alcohol  strongly  impreg 
with  muriatic  ether,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Water  has 
power  of  decomposing  it,  though  very  slowly.  Caustic 
in  solution,  ahlcd  hj*  heat,  dissolves  it,  without  any  disea 
ment  of  gas,  and  when  the  potash  is.  neutralized  by  siilph 
acid,  no  precipitation  takes  place,  but  there  is  a  slight  d 
vescenc.e,  and  the  smell  of  sulphureous  acid.  The  addi 
of  sulphate  of  silver  occasions  the  precipitation  of  the 
riate  of  that  metal.  It  contains  therefore  sulphur  and  ca 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  and  consequently  in  the 
of  sulphureous  and  carbonic  acids,  for  otherwise  either  ca 
would  have  been  precipitated,  or  'siilphnret  or  hydro-siilp 
of  potash  formed. 

Professor  B.  estimates  its  composition  at  74  nui 
acid,  29.  63  sulphureous  acid,  and  21.  6,3  carbonic  acid 
loss  ;  or,  on  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  it  is  composed  of 
atoms  of  muriatic  acid,  one  of  sulphureous,  and  one  of 
bonic  acid.  It  is  remarkable,  Dr.  B.  observes,  that  the 
portions  of  sulphur  and  carbon  which  it  contains, 
the  same  with  those  of  the  sulphurct  of  carbon,  for  oit 
the  atoms  of  sulphur  is  cxpcllcil  during  the  formation  of 
triple  acid,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  ^hi 
found  in  the  nitro-muriatic*  solution.  To  this  sinffular 
pound  the  Professor  gives  the  name  of  acidum-muriati 
sulphuroso-oarhonicum,  which,  thoush  objectionable  on 
count  of  its  length,  is  certainly  in  conformity  with  the 
tablished  principle  of  chemical  oomenclature. 
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\XlV.  On  ihp  3t^ann  of  proqurwg  a  Miondy  Light  in 
Coal  tnihout  iho  lianger  of  Expto&ion.  fiy 

William  Keid  Clanny,  31. D.  of  Sunderland.  Communi- 
!  (atiHl  b?  William  Allen,  Esq.  f'.H.S. 

!  ■ 

ITic  mhny  melancholy  ncfcidehts  tvhicli  have  happened 
la  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  the  carburettea  hy- 
ilrojcn  yas,  which  accunaulatcs  in  coal  mines,  gives  a  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  to  every  proposal,  wliich  has  for  its  object, 
to  render  the  stliiation  or  the  niiiiefs  less  hazardous,  while 
rtiey  are  following  their  dangerous  occupations.  The  power 
if  Ventilatloh  seems  to  be  unequal  to  the  purpose  of  averting 
the  danger  irt  the  working  of  an  extensive  mine;  and  Or. 
k^anny  has  theirefore  siiggqfited  an  apparatus,  in  which  the 
light  that  entihles  the  workman  to  pursue  hiS  labours,  is 
khced  in  ah  insulated  atmosphere,  so  that  any  explosion 
^ioh  takes  place  is  limited  to  the  atmosphere  contained 
In  the  Apparatus.  The  6’ounexion  of  the  air  within  the 
kivj^Artiths,  with  the  extcHiAl  atmosphere,  is  cut  off  by 
inMUs  of  t\Vo  reservoirs  containing  water,  and  the  air  is 
■orerd  throitglt  the  water  ill'  the  lower  reservoir,  by  means 
m  A  pair  of  bellows,  and  the  air  which  has  already  con- 
mhuted  to  Anpport  the  eombhstion  of  the  lamp  or  candle,  iS' 
wonsoquently  forced  through  a  tube  or  chimney  at  the  top, 
■nd,  in  its  eicApe.  passes  through  the  water  contained  in  the 
■ipper  reseftolr.  i'he  contrivance  is  simple  and  may  be  readily 
wannged,  And  we  tfUst  its  gimeral 'adoption  will  prevent  the 
JpcuiiTnee  of  those  heart  rending  calamities  that  have  so 
^qiirntly  involved  the  population  of  the  coal  districts  in  a 
TOte  of  afllitdion  and  wretchedness  extremely  distressing  to 
fcntpmplate)  esjiecially  in  connexion  with  the  painful  pursuits 
W  laborious  ihnustry. 

WXVI.  Additional  Ohserrnfionn  on  the  fjffprtn  of  Magnp^ 
I  no  in  prerenfing  an  inerpaned  Formation  of  (Jric  A  old; 

■  nith  Hpmarkn  on  thp  tnflnpnrP  of  Avid  ft  upon  the  Ctrmpo^ 

■  ntinn  of  Vrinp.  By  William  Thomas  Braude,  F,R.f4, 

■  Prof.  Chem.  R.  1.  (5  ommnnicated  by  the  Society  for  im* 

H  proving  Animal  Chemistry _  --  — 

H  This  is  an  important  communication,  inasmuch  as  it  extends 
Bjtf  knowledge  of  the  means  of  relieving  or  preventing  one  of 
Wt  must  painful  maladies  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable. 

B.  ill  his  former  communication  on  this  subject,  noticed  the 
Bower  which  magnesia  has  in  correcting  the  ilisposition  to  the 
Bnnation  of  uric  acid,  a  substance  of  which  urinary  calculi  are 
I  Voi.  IV.  N.  S.  F 
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fivqucntly  forme<l,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  is  found  to  con. 
sfltutctho  central  nnclens  of  those  whid\  are  foimied  of  the  am. 
moniaco-ma^esian  |(>hosphates.  To  possess  the  means,  thctr- 
fore,  of  pn^ventm^  its  forn^ation,  is  of  sin^ilar  imjmrtanrf, 
since  wc  may  thns  he  enahled,  in  many  instances,  to  aveH  th 
continifent  necessity  of  submitting*  to  a  painful  an<l  dangermn 
o|>cration. 

Mr.  B.  has  related  two  eases,  in  this  paper,  in  which  the  daih 
use  of  magnesia  for  some  time,  was  folmwed  by  an  entire  div. 
appearance  of  the  deposite  of  uric  acid,  an  effect  which  alka¬ 
line  lyjraedies  had,  in  both  instances,  failed  to  produce.  There  a 
also  this  important  advantage  connected  with  the  employmm 
of'rnagncsia,  that  it  does  not  injure  the  powers  of  the  stomach, 
which  the  alkalies,  especially  in  their  pure  state,  generally  do, 
if  taken  for  any  length  of  time.  The  incautious  or  imprope 
use  of  either  of  these  remedies,  after  the  uric  acid  has  ceased  t 
he  deposited,  is  attended,  however,  in  some  instances,  with  ii 
conveniences,  wliich  are  different  in  kind  only,  and  not  in  th 
degree  of  danger,  form  that  which  they  are  intended  to  remove 
for  when  the  tormatioii  of  uric  acid  is  corrected,  the  urine,  i 
these  cases,  deposites  a  sediment  of  white  sand,  consisting  of  il 
ammoniaco-naagnosian  phosphates,  either  alone,  or  mixed  wi 
the  phosphate  of  lime  ;  nor  is  the  appearance  of  this  sctlime 
peculiar  to  tliese  circumstances. 

Dr.  Wollaston  some  years  ago  suggeste<l  the  employment 
acid  remedies,  witli  a  view  to  remove  the  formation  of  this  ki 
of  deposite  ;  and  Mr.  Brnnde  has  successfully  apjdied  himself 
the  investigation  of  this  important  inquiry.  He  found  that 
mineral  acids  occasion  the  re-appearance  of  the  uric  acid, 
cases  where  it  had  been  previously  suspended  by  the  use 
magnesia ;  and,  in  others,  to  cause  considerable  irritation 
the  bladder,  or  the  intestines;  he  w^as  therefore  induced  to  i 
the  effect  of  vegetable  acids,  and  the  results  are  peeulia 
satisfactory.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  citrk'  acid,  tak 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  soon  produced  a  marked  diminution  of  t 
earthy  deposite,  and  the  continuance  of  it  for  some  months,  caus 
it  to  tlisappear  entirely. 

In  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  eighty  years  of  age,  who,  t 
gether  with  the  deposite  of  the  white  sedimeut  and  mucus,  t 
symptoms  of  diseased  prostate  gland,  and  had  twice  submit 
to  the  operation  for  the  stone,  even  the  citric  acid  was  fca 
to  be  inadmissible,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which  it 
casiuned,  when  it  was  taken  in  sufficient  quantity '  to  prod 
Uny  dhangi'  in  the  appearance  of 'the  *urine.  In  this  case 
bortic  acid  was  employed  with  the  happiest  effect.  Thequ* 
of  this  acid  which  is  disengaged  from  thirty  grains  of  err 
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ourboimte  of  potash,  was  taken  four  or  fire  times  a  day,  and, 
^Inrin?  its  employment,  the  urine  ceased  to  deposite  any  seaiment, 
jind  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  subsided. 

\X\  II.  Addiiionn  io  an  Account  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Sqnalun  Aiaximufif  contained  in  a  former  Paper ;  with 
Ohnervationg  on  the  Hranchial  Artery,  By  Sir  Ererard 
Home,  Bart.  F.A.S. 

An  opportunity’  having  omirred  of  examining  an  individual 
of  this  species  of  Squaliis,  in  consequence  of  one  having  been 
hfoiiglit  to  London  in  INI9,  Hir  E.  has  availed  himself  of  it,  to 
correct  his  former  account  of  its  anatomical  structure,  which 
was  drawn  up  from  an  examination  of  one  which  was  a  good 
deal  mutilated.  The  principal  parts  which  are  noticed  in  this 
conmuinication,  are,  the  stomacli,  the  biliary  ducts,  the  heart, 
the  sexual  organs,  and  the  brain ;  and  the  peculiarities  of 
stnioture  are  illustrated  by  some  very  beautiful  engravings  of 
the  parts. 

Tlie  muscular  structure  of  the  branchial  artery,  which,  Hir 
E.  remarks,  is  confined  to  particular  tribes  of  fish,  he  supposes 
to  bo  intended  to  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  gills.  In 
those  fish  which  frequent  tleep  water,  he  tliinks  the  pressure  of 
the  water  will  be  so  much  increased  or  diminished  by  the  depth 
It  which  the  fish  may  be  from  the  surface,  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  braiichim  must  undergo  corresponding 
rhauges,  and  consequently  will  require  a  regulating  force  which 
$^rII  vary  with  the  situation  of  the  animal.  When  the  fish  is 
in  deep  water,  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  will  dimi> 
the  area  of  the  artery,  and  by  causing  the  valves  to  act 

I?tH3tly  in  concert,  will  force  the  blood  into  the  capillary  ves- 
,  but  when  the  animal  is  near  the  surface,  the  relaxation 
his  structure  will  permit  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into 
ventricle,  so  that  the  vessels  of  the  gills  may  not  be  too 
:li  loaded  with  blood. 

This  muscularity  of  the  branchial  artery  is  common  to  all  the 
rk  tribe.  It  is  confined  to  particular  genera,  however,  and  Hir 
illustrates  his  ideas  of  the  purposes  which  this  struciure 
intended  to  answer,  by  comparing  it  with  others  in  which 
branchial  artery  is  extremely  elastic,  but  entirely  destitute 
muscular  fibres.  This  occurs  In  the'lurl)Ot,  which,  living 
t  moderate  depth  in  the  sea,  is  subject  to  little  variation 
die  pressure  made  upon  the  gills  ;  and  in  fishes  of  this  de- 
iption,  elasticity  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  muscular 
aer.  But  in  addition  to  these  means  of  regulating  the 
culation  of  bloo<l  in  the  gills,  the  ventricle,  in  most  fishes, 
80  situated  in  respect  to  the  auricle,  that  the  blood  rc- 
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coivcd  into  it,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  imi>cHcd  in  a 
nenrfy  at  angles  to  that  of  the  artery. 

XXVni.  Some  further  Observations  on  a  new  detonniintj 

Substance,  In  a  Letter  from  Sir  Humphrey  Wavy, 

LL.W.  F.R.S.  V.  P.R.L  to  the  Ripht  Hon*  Sir  Joseph 

Ranlvs,  Rart.  K.R.  1\  R.  S. 

Since  the  communication  of  his  former  paper  on  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  (l\is  new  substance,  Sir.  H.  has  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  learn,  that  the  compound  which  he  had  formed  and 
examined,  was  the  same  with  tliat  which  had  been  discover¬ 
ed  at  Paris.  The  present  communication  details  the  results 
of  jidditional  experiments  upon  it,  made  with  a  view  tothf 
farther  investigation  of  its  properties,  and  the  proportion  of 
its  constituent  parts.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,653.  It  docs 
not  bi'come  solid  when  exposed  to  the  cold  produced  by  t 
mixture  of  ice  and  muriate  of  lime.  It  gradually  disappear 
in  water,  azotic  gas  being  evolved,  and  the  water  acquiritu; 
the  taste  and  the  smell  of  a  w^ak  solution  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid.  When  introduced  into  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  it 
quickly  resolves  itself  into  gas,  producing  much  more  tliw 
its  own  weight  of  elastic  Anid,  which  proves  to  be  pure 
chlorine,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  muriate  rf 
ammonia.  In  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  affords  azote,  and 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture  of  azote  and  oxygen. 
It  detonates  in  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  hut  in  i 
weak  solution  it  produces  azote.  It  combines  witli  tlie 
compounds  of  chlorine  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and 
with  the  alcohol  of  sulphur,  without  any  violence  of  action; 
and  it  dissolves  in  moderately  strong  mioric  acid,  giving  it 
the  power  of  acting  upon  silver.  Placed  in  contact  with  jwra 
mercury,  without  the  presence  of  any  moisture,  a  white  powder 
and  azote  are  formed.  The  white  powder  when  exatninfd^ 
is  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Considerable  difficulty  occurred  effecting  the  decompositk* 
of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  correct  knowl^ge  of 
the  proportion  in  which  its  constituent  principles  were  com* 
binen,  as  only  very  small  quantities  could  be  acted  upoi 
without  danger.  In  a  very  accurate  experiment,  in  wbick 
•r~  of  a  grain  of  the  compound,  were  decomposed  by  roerfarr, 
4Q  grain  measures  of  azote  were  produced.  The  white  powder 
which  was  formed,  sublimed  unaltered  with  giving  off^tny 
elastic  or  fluid  matter,  which  could  hardly  have  been  tht 
case,  if  it  had  contained  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  or  both.' 
The  results  of  this  decomposition  would  give  57  of  arotr 
to  643  of  chlorine  in  weight,  or  19  to  81  in  volume,  •ai  rhij 
projjortion  of  its  constituents. 
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lf5  Bction  with  muriatic  acid  appeared  to  Sir  II.  to  afford 
R  more  decisive  mode,  for  as  ciiloriiic  and  muriate  of 
ammonia  are  the  products  formed,  it  was  evident  that  part 
of  the  acid  was  uecomposed,  hy  the  attraction  of  the  com¬ 
pound  for  hydroR;en  to  form  ammonia,  so  that  the  chlorine 
lihrratcd,  is  the  joint  product  of  both  tlie  compounds,  an<l 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  produced  from  a  certain  (piaiitity  of 
the  compound  hcinji'  therefore  known,  its  eompositioii  hecomes 
I  matter  of  precise  calculation  :  — 

»  For  ammonia  being  formed  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and 
rnc  of  azote,  and  muriatic  acid  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen 
md  one  of  chlorine,  it  follows  that  for  every  three  volumes  of 
chlorine  evolved,  by  the  decomposition  of  muriatic  acid,  one  vo- 
umc  of  azote  must  ho  detached  from  the  compound  ;  and  the 
•reiaht  of  chlorine  in  the  compound  must  be  less  than  the  weight 
[>f  the  whole  quantitv  of  clilorinc  produced,  by  a  portion,  which 
to  the  azote  in  the  compound  as  295  to  2295,  if  the  relative 
fecific  gravities  of  the  two  gases  he  considered  as  2, (>27.  and  1.’ 

Still  dilficulty  oceurred  in  effecting;  the  decomposition 
n  this  matmer,  in  consequence  of  the  chlorine  being  ah- 
sorhod  hy  the  muriatic  acid,  wliich  occasioned  some  varia- 
ion  in  the  results.  The  eflect,  however,  of  solutions  of 
I’hlorinc,  in  discharging  the  colour  of  the  solution  of  indigo 
n  sulphuric  acid,  was  employed  ns  the  means  of  determining 
he  quantity  ol  clilorine  which  was  absorbed  hy  the  solution 
bt  muriatic  acid,  for  tlie  effect  of  a  solution  of  chlorine,  in 
rtopriving  the  indigo  solution  of  its  colour,  is  directly  as 
the  projmrtion  of  chlorine  which  it  contains. 

By  these  methods  Sir  II.  determined,  that  1,01  grains  of 
hlorine  are  produced  by  the  action  of  one  grain  of  the  corfl- 
>ound  on  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid;  and  on  the  data  al- 
eady  given,  this  quantity  will  give  for  the  composition  of 
Ihe  new  substance  01.  of  chlorine,  and  0  of  azote,  in  weight, 
>r,  in  volume,  .nearly  119  to  30.  From  these  results  Sir 
II.  concludes,  on  the  principle  of  Gay  Lussac,  that 
gaseous  bodies  combine  in  definite  volumes,  its  real  corapo- 
diioa  is  four  volumes  of  chlorine  to  one  of  azote,  or,  ac- 
"ording  to  the  theory  of  definite  proportions,  of  one  pro- 
>wtion  of  azote  20^  and  four.  proportions._x)f  chlorine  261. 
^ir  H.  remarks,  that  this  compound  affords  the  only  example 
yet  known  of  one  proportion  of  a  substance  uniting  with 
bur  proportions  of  anotlier,  without  any.  intermediate  combina- 
fiou  of  the  same  substances  in  smaller  proportions  having  been 
rliscovered  ;  and  it  affords  a  proof  that  there  is  no  strict  law 
||l  analogy  wliich  regulates  the  combinations  of  any  given 
My  with  other  substances. 
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XXIX.  Exppvimenttt  on  the  ProHnetion  of  Cold  hy  the 
Eraporntion  of  the  SHlphnret  of  Carbon,  Ry  Aloxander 
Marrof,  M.  I).  F.R.S.  one  of  the  Physicians  to  Guy’s  Hos. 
pital. 

The  remarkable  volatility  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  a 
,  property  which  was  notieen  by  Rr.  M.  and  Prof.  Rcrzeliih, 
in  their  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  comimuid, 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  |>ow'erful‘  as^nts  yet  discovered  in 
uiXHlncins^  a  rapid  and  considerable  diminution  of  teniperalure. 
Uy  eomparinij:  its  power  with  those  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
Dr.  M.  found  that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  covered  nith 
flannel  or  lint,  and  wetted  with  the  sulphuret,  fell  from  GO®  to  0, 
during  its  evaporation,  while  ether  occasioned  a  diminution  to 
+  "20,  and  alcohol  to  about  50®  only.  This  eflFect  was  produced 
by  tlie  eva|>oratioii  in  the  atmosphere.  When  the  thermometer, 
w  ith  its  bulb  previously  wetted  with  the  sulphuret,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  air  ex¬ 
hausted,  it  fell,  in  about  tw’o  minutes,  from  +  70®  to  —  70® 
of  Fahrenheit;  and  Dr.  remarks,  that  if  the.  air  pump  k 
capable  of  exhausting'  the  atmosphere  until  it  supports  only 
of  an  inch  of  mercury,  the  thermometer  then  falls  to  — 81®  or 
— 82®  in  less  than  txvo  minutes.  This  is  a  degree  of  cold  so  many 
tlegrees  below  that  at  which  mercury  freezes,  that  a  spirit  ther¬ 
mometer  is  necessary  in  these  experiments. 

Dr.  M.  made  some  attempts  to  augment  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
j>erty^  of  the  sulphuret,  but  without  success  ;  if,  however,  it  should 
at  any  time  be  found  practicable  to  apply  the  principle  of  Leslie’s 
method  with  this  substance,  a  much  greater  reduction  of  tempe¬ 
rature  might  be  produced  tlian  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished. 

XXX.  On  a  Saline  SnhstancCjfrom  Mount  Vesutius,  By 

James  Smithson,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  so  much  extended 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  that  the  phenomena  presented  by 
volcanoes  cease  to  be  mysterious  ;  and  w  e  are  almost  prepared  to 
refer  them  to  the  operation  of  causes  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted,  and  of  the  poxver  of  which  wc  can  form,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  a  pretty  accurate  estimate.  A  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance,  therefore,  with  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  ar? 
of  volcanic  oiigin,  becomes  of  importance  in  enabling  us  to 
apply  the  facts  and  principles,  already  in  our  possession,  to  the 
theory  of  these  stnpendotis  operations  of  nature. 

Mr.  Smithson  is  a  decided  Huttonian,  and  he  remarks  that 
liie  proofc  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  extensive  deposited  of 
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t'ornbustible  niattrr  in  the  interior  of  our  ^loho,  lead  us  to 
rei^iurd  voloanoe«  no  Ioniser  local  phenoineiin,  but  as  prinr 
oipjil  elements  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  as  affording 
IK  the  tnenns  of  coiincctini^  its  present  with  its  past  condition, 
as  tvell  as  in  some  tlef^ree  with  its  future  destiny. 

The  substance  which  has  i^iven  occasion  to  the  present  com*  * 
iittiinicationi  is  a  ss^Hne  substance  which  had  *  flowed  out  liquid 
‘from  a  small  aperture  in  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,’  and  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  S.  from  Naples,  so  far  back  ns  May,  1794.  lie 
asvrtaiiied,  at  that  period,  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  sulphate  of 
|)otash,  a  salt  which  had  never  been  regarded  as  a  native  mineral 
production.  Urged  by  the  progress  of  discovery  since  that  period, 
Mr.  S.  has  undertaken  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  this  substance, 
of  which  this  paper  contains  the  details  and  the  results.  He  fouml 
the  soluble  portion  of  the  substance  to  consist  of  sulphate  of 
jxitash  7. 14.  sulphate  of  soda  1.86,  muriate  of  soda  0.46,  mu¬ 
riate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  copper,  and  muriate  of  iron,  tor 
Ijether  0.54.*  The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of  submuriate  of 
i\)p|)er,  and  a  yellow  ochreous  powder,  which  Sir.  8.  regards  as 
a  submuriate  of  iron,  but  its  small  quantity  and  its  admixture 
with  the  submuriate  of  copper,  prevented  his  submitting  it  to 
a  perfectly  rigorous  examination.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
this  volcanic  production  contained  nine  distinct  varieties  of 
matter,  and  all  of  them  chemical  combinations. 

XXXI.  Some  Experiments  and  Ohserrations  on  the  Snh- 

stances  prod  need  in  different  Chemical  Processes  on  Fluor 

Spar.  Uy  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.  V.  P.  H.  I. 

In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1808,  Sir  H.  has  related  some 
experiments  on  the  action  of  potassium  on  silicated  fluoric  acid 
gas,  from  which  he  was  led  to  infer  that  the  acid  was  decom¬ 
posed^  and  that  oxygen  was  probably  separated  from  it  by  the 
potassium.  The  same  conclusion  was  drawn  from  some  similar 
experiments  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard.  This,  however,  was 
before  tlie  researches  of  Sir  H.  on  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  had  ^- 
xeloped  those  theoretical  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  muriatic 
acid,  which  seem  to  have  acquired  strength  and  consistency 
ia  proportion  as  our  acquaintance  with  its  relations  and  analogies 
have  extended.  _  .  _ .  _ _  _ _ 

The  suggestions  of  a  Parisian  correspondent,  M.  Ampere, 
^eem  first  to  have  led  to  the  train  of  investigation  which  is  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  present  (Communication.  He  had  concluded  from 
analogical  reasoning,  that  the  fluoric  acid .  resembled  the  mu  * 
natic,  and  was  a  compound  of  a  substance  belonging  to  the 
=>aine  class  of  bodies  as  oxygen  and  chlorine,  united  to  hydrogen. 
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These  views  had  on^nated  In  the  in  vest?  ions  of  Sir  II.  on 
oxyninriatic  ^as,  and  were  su|>porte<l  hy  reasonings  dratM) 
from  tlie  experiments  of  Gay  Lnssae  and  Thenard. 

The  fluoric  compounds  which  were  the  subject  of  the  fo]. 
lowing  experiments,  >vere  the  silicated  fluoric  acid  ijas,  liquid 
fluoric  acid  in  its  pure  sate,  and  the  fluo-horic  acid  gas,  whir^ 
Was  discovered  hy  Gay  liussac  and  Thenard.  With  n'speet  to 
these  compounds,  Sir  H.  justly  remarks, that  difTerent  hypothes« 
may  he  formed,  on  which  the  facts  will  admit  of  explanation, 
but* such  is  the  complicated  character  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  pn'sent  in  their  relation  to  other  bodies,  that  no  explanation 
can  at  present  he  offered  which  does  not  involve  some  degroe 
of  cimjecture.  Sir  H.  however,  seems  to  regard  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  his  correspondent,  M.  Ampere,  as  most  conformable 
to  the  general  series  of  chemical  facts,  and  the  experiments 
which  he  relates  certainly  give  support  to  that  theory.  As  those 
acids  which  are  known  hy  direct  experiment  to  contain  oxyigfen 
united  to  an  inflammahle  base,  and  whaler,  afford  nioisture  when 
they  enter  into  comhination  with  ammonia,  Sir  H.  thought  hi 
probable,  that  if  the  fluoric  acid  bvdonged  to  the  class  of*  aeWs 
containing  oxygen,  it  would  present  the  same  phenomenon  on  its 
union  with  ammonia.  An  experiment  was  therefore  made  with 
u  view"  to  determine  this  point,  and  the  comhination  of  fluoric 
acid  and  ammonia,  w  as  made  in  an  apparatus  of  platinum,  btit 
there  was  no  indication  whatever  of  the  production  of  the 
slightest  degree  of  moisture,  so  that  the  liquid  fluoric  acid  can 
hardly  he  supposed  to  contain  water.  Some  solid  and  per¬ 
fectly  dry  fluate  of  ammonia,  with  on  equal  weight  of  potassium, 
xvas  next  placed  on  a  tray  of  platinum,  and  introduced  into  a 
small  glass  tube,  connected  w’ith  a  mercurial  apparatus.  The 
application  of  heat  occasioned  a  \iolent  action  and  the  disen¬ 
gagement  of  gas.  A  white  solid  substance  was  formed,  which 
proved  to  be  fluate  of  potassa  ;  part  of  the  potassium  remained 
on  the  tray,  and  the  gas  which  was  disengaged,  consistetl  of  am- 1 
monia  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  of  tw  o  to  one  nearly  in  | 
x-olume.  As  no  particular  precautions,  however,  had  been  taken  I 
to  dry  the  mercury,  this  experiment  could  not  be  considered 
decisive.  If,  however,  the  fluate  of  ammonia  had  contained 
oxygen  united  to  an  inflammable  base,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pectcMl  that  it  would  soparaU^,  or  enter  into  some  new  com¬ 
hination,  since  this  is  found  to  take  place  with  the  action  of 
potassium  on  those  ammoniacal  salts  which  contain  an  acid  hav¬ 
ing  oxygen  as  a  constituent  principle.  The  action  of  the  pota^-  ■ 
sium  in  this  exjieriment,  was  precisely  similar  to  its  action  ^ 
on  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  which  there  is  an  invariable  pro¬ 
duction  of  anunooia  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  two  and 
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tnviriaic  of  potassa,  or  (the  potassatie  of  Sir  H.)  beiiip 
irmrd  at  the  same  time. 

all  the  substances  which  contain  definite  proportions  of 
i«1er,  whether  acids,  alkalies,  or  oxiiles,  and  which  are  either 
I'ml,  or  capable  of  bein^  rendered  so  by  heat,  are  docora- 
by  Voltaic  electricity,  Sir  II.  determined  to  submit  the 
mre  Hcpiid  fluoric  acid,  to  tlie  action  of  this  powerful  decom- 
u)«iaa:  principle.  Considerable  difficulty  occurred  in  doin^ 
his,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  acfitin  of  the  acid  on  ^lass  and  on  all 
inimal  ntnl  Tc^etable  substances.  It  was  accomplished,  how- 
ver,  by  cementing  a  wire  of  platina  in  a  piece  of  horn  silver, 
nd  by  Ihverting  it  in  a  tray  of  platina  filled  with  the  acid.  A 
f'ry  weak  Voltaic  power  was  employed,  and  the  apparatus  was 
,(^t  cool  hy  a  freezing  mixture.  The  jdatin  i  wire  at  the  po- 
itive  pole  was  rapidly  corroded,  and  hecaine  covered  witn  a 
hoeolate  powder,  and  a  gas  was  disengage<l  at  the  negative 
de,  whicii  inflamed  like  hydrogen,  hut  which  could  not  he  col- 
i.  tod  in  sulBeient  cpiaiitity  to  submit  it  to  accurate  examination. 
Vhon  the  acid  was  pure  no  other  inflammable  matter  was  pro- 
nrrd  Cther  attempts  were  made  to  eleetri/e  the  acid  with 
he  positive  surface  formed  hy  plumbago,  and  also  by  con- 
i»Tting  a  piece  of  charcoal  to  the  extremity  of  the  platina  wire, 
it  these  expedients  gave  no  satisfactory  results;  the  plum- 
ngfo  was  speedily  destroyed,  and  the  charcoal  aflRirded  no  ef- 
rient  protection  to  the  platina  wire.  Nor  was  an  experiment 
lade  by  taking  sparks  in  the  acid  from  the  powerful  batteries 
I  the  Iloyal  Institution,  more  successful,  for  though  some  gas 
ppeared  to  be  produced  at  both  the  positive  and  the  negative 
irlaces,  jet  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  only  the 
ritl  rendered  gaseous,  hut  hot  decomposed. 

From  the  result  of  these  experiments,  therefore,  Sir  H.  con- 
iifles,  that  *  the  phenomena  of  Voltaic  electrization  of  fluoric 
«ei(l,  present  no  evidences  in  favour  of  its  containing  a  peculiar 
^^mbnstlble  substance  and  oxygen,  and  the  most  simple  mode 
explaining  them,  is,  hy  supposing  the  fluoric  acid,  like  mu- 
hitic  acid,  to  be  compost  of  hydrogen,  and  a  substance,  as 
unknown  in  a  separate  form,  pfissessed  like  oxygen  and 
f*hlorine  of  the  negative  electrical  energy,  and  hence  deter¬ 
mined  to  the  positive  surface,  and  strongly  ^attracted  by  inetailic 
^uh^tances.*  Having  faile^l  in  effecting  the  decomposition  of 
tJ’acid  by  these  means,  and  assuming  its  analogy  with  chlorine, 
the  fluoric  compounds  consist  of  inflammable  bodies*  united 
peculiar  principle,  it  is  evident  that  all  attempts  to  decompose 
fluoric  acid  by  inflammable  bodies,  could  only  lead  to  the 
^inition  of  new  combinations.  Sir  H.  was,  therefore,  led  by 
to  attempt  its  separation  from  the  bases  wiUi  which 
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it  might  be  combined,  by  moans  of  oxygen,  or  chlorine,  fori, 
chlorine  is  in  some  cases  detached  from  hydrogen  by  oxygei 
and  oxygen,  in  a  number  of  instiMices,  is  detached  from  the  metai 
by  chlorine,  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  separation  .of  ths 
fluoric  principle  might  bo  eftected  by  similar  means.  The  dn 
fluates  of  silver,  mercury,  and  potassa,  were  selected  for  tli^ 
experiments.  These  salts,  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  were  introduwi 
into  glass  retorts  which  were  exhausted,  and  then  filled 
chlorine,  and  the  part  of  the  retort  in  contact  with  the  salt  \\n 
then  heated  to  redness.  Considerable  action  took  jdaee,  tbi 
(luate  of  mercury  was  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate,  an^ 
the  fluate  of  silver,  into  horn  silver.  There  xvas  violent  aclioi 
on  the  retort,  and  when  the  results  were  examined,  there  wasi 
considerable  absorption  of  chlorine,  and  a  production  of  si!: 
cated  fluoric  acid  gas,  and  oxygen  gas.  The  fluates  of  jv. 
tassa  and  soda,  were  converted  into  muriates  with  precise?? 
the  same  phenomena.  Sir  H.  conceivt's,  that  the  oxygen,  ii 
these  cases,  w  as  disengaged  from  the  silica  and  soda  contain 
in  the  glass,  and  with  which  the  fluoric  principle  had  enten 
into  combination,  after  it  had  been  expelled  from  its  former  coc 
bination  by  the  chlorine.  The  experiments  with  the  fluates c 
potassa  and  soda,  were  afterwards  repeated  on  trays  of  platia 
and  enclosed  in  tubes  of  the  same  metal.  There  was  a  cos 
siderable  absorption  of  chlorine,  and  the  fluates  wereconverle 
into  muriates  with  an  increase  of  weight,  no  new  gascoi 
matter  could  he  detected  in  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  tuk 
but  the  platina  w  as  acted  upon,  and  eovere<l  with  a  reddish  l>roi 
powder.  Tubes  of  silver,  and  glass  coated  with  the  comH 
nations  of  chlorine  with  copper  and  silver,  were  also  employe 
in  these  experiments,  hut  without  obtaining  more  successfi 
results  ; — the  silver  was  acted  upon  to  a  considerable  degrf! 
and  the  coating  of  the  glass  was  fused  by  the  heat  employe 
in  the  experiments,  and  the  glass  consequently  was  not  pre 
tected  from  the  action  of  the  fluoric  principle.  In  one  ex 
periment,  however,  made  in  a  tube  of  platina  which  had  be« 
coated  with  fused  muriate  of  potassa,  the  gas,  when  allowed 
escape  into  tlie  atmosphere,  had  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  snif 
diflRi'rent  from  that  of  chlorine,  which  still  forra^  the  greate 
part  of  the  gas  in  the  tube.  A  portion  of  this  gas,  transfenvdi 
a  glass  receiver  over  mercury,  acted  upon  the  glass,  silieat* 
fluoric  acid  gas  being  produced  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  pla® 
tray  had  been  coiToded,  and  the  brown  powder  formed. 

Sir  H.  made  several  attempts  to  disengage  hydrogen  fro 
the  liquid  fluoric  acid  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  b 
it  was  not  decomposed,  when  passed  through  a  tube  of  pl*^ 
heated  to  redness,  with  chlorine,  iior  by  being  distilled  ft- 
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ilts  containing  abundance  of  oxygen,  or  chlorine.  The  fluatcs 
load  and  mercury  were  distilled  also  with  phos|ihorus  and 
iilphur,  with  a  view  to  obtain  compounds  of  the  fluoric  principle 
ith  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  in  these  experiments,  decom- 
ftsition  took  place,  the  glass  vessels  were  violently  acted  upon, 
ilplinrets  and  phosphorets  were  formed,  and  minute  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  limpid  fluid  were  condensed  in  that  part  of  the  tube 
hich  was  cooled  by  ice ;  this  fluid  had  the  appearance  of  hydro- 
uoric  acid,  and  rapidly  dissipated  itself  in  wliite  fumes ;  whether 
was  a  compound  of  the  fluoric  principle  with  the  phosphorus 
r  sulphur,  or  the  acid  had  been  formed  by  the  combination 
i  hydrogen  derived  from  these  substances,  was  not  ascer- 
ained. 

From  the  p^neral  results  of  his  investigations.  Sir  H.  thinks 
I  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  there  exists  in  the  fluoric  com- 
ioutuis  a  peculiar  substance,  possessed  of  strong  attraction  for 
pplallic  bodies  and  hydrogen,  and  which,  combined  with  certain 
ifiammable  bodies,  forms  peculiar  acids.  For  this  substance 
is  correspondent  M.  Ampere  proposes,  the  name  of  fluorine. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  observ^,  that  the  fluoric  acid  and  its 
«ml)inations,  have  very  low  powers  of  refracting  light,  and 
i  ougli  the  fluoric  principle  seems  to  possess  higher  acidifying 
nd  saturating  powers  than  either  oxygen  or  chlorine,  yet  it  is 
fobable  that  its  refracting  powers  are  lower  than  those  of 
kost  any  other  body. 


rt.  V*  The  Legend  of  the  Velvet  CuMon^  in  a  series  of  Letters  to 
my  Brother  Jonathan,  who  lives  in  the  Country.  By  Jeremiah 
Ringletub.  8vo.  pp.  322.  Williams  and  Son.  Price  Gs.  6d. 
1815. 

I  HE  jeu  esprit  of  this  spirited  volume  is  chiefly  in  the 
title-page,  advertisement,  and  first  letter.  The  Author  be- 
ins  in  a  joke,  and  seems  to  promise  the  lovers  of  mirth  and 
^humour,  no  small  share  of  entertainment.  For  awhile  he 
vastly  amusing ;  and  even  our  stern  and  inflexible  muscles 
to  yield  to  the  relaxings  of  risibility.  They  were  how^- 
soon  contracted  to  their  former  gravity  by  the  altered  tones 
‘Jeremiah;  and  we  found  him, T}cforc  many  minutes  had 
^spsed,  ill  good  earnest  on  his  subject.  Now,  and  then,  indeed, 

'  tries  to  smile ;  but  it  is  only  a  gleam  of  sun-shine  in  a 
-a  forced  laugh  that  seems  to  indicate  more  pain  than 
«HSurc.  On  this  account,  it  would  have  been  well,  unless  he 
continued  his  facetiousness  longer,  not  to  have  jested 
^  ^11,  but  to  have  bcOTn  as  he  intended  to  go  on,  in  right 
mood.  The  mind  is  not  plhccd  by  the  dehut  of  ^  Master 
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*  Rinjrlolu^  of  Popram-llaH,’  in  a  postnro  ot*  sorions  Ihoujjht 
anti  nhon  the  queer  ^looking  animal  begins  to  reason  like 
judge,  the  transition  fi*om  levity  to  refleetion  is  not  made  in 
moment,  and  it  requires  an  effort  for  whieh  we  were  scarcely  \m 
pared,  to  enter  at  once  into  Ins  arguments.  We  confess,  ho\v(‘Vfr 
that  an  effect  was  produced  by  Jeremiah’s  remarks,  wliich 
not  always  secured  even  by  the  grave  adviivs  of  the  pulpit ; 
we  forjeot  the  s|>eaker  in  the  simjt'Ct :  and  as  thinking  is  fi 
more  natural  to  us  than  laughing,  wc  were  not  sorry  ,  on  tl 
whole,  to  keep  on  in  our  usual  course.  Wc  know  not  how  f 
our  *  Ingram -Hair  friend  might  have  unfitted  us  for  futui 
lucubrations,  had  he  preserved  his  humour  to  the  end  of  hi 
correspondence ;  and  we  derive  consolation  from  disappoint 
inent,  by  reflecting  on  its  uses  ! 

Our  lively  Author  deserves  our  sincere  gratulations  for 
happy  designation  of  ‘‘  The  Velvet  Cushion.”  He  calls  it 
‘  LegcMid,’  because  it  is  ‘  a  story  invented  and  told  for  the  ben 
^  of  the  Church.’  He  could  not  have  suggested  a  more  app 
priate  title  for  it.  The  author  of  that  work  has  somewh 
softened  the  severity  of  a  few  passages,  as  they  appeared  i 
the  first  edition ;  but  the  disingenuous  insinuations  against  Dk 
senters  are  still  retained,  and  he  cannot  he  surprised  to  find  th 
the  cause  of  a  calumniated  party  has  yet  its  advocates  and  i 
champions.  To  defend  that  party,  is  the  object  of  the  volui? 
before  us. 

The  principal  subjects  of  correspondence  in  the  Legend, 
are — Catholic  Emancipation — the  Test  and  Corporation  Ads 
and  the  character  of  King  Charles  the  First.  On  the  first 
these  topics  the  Author  is  a  strenuous  and  manly  advocate 
agmnst  the  penal  statutes  affecting  Dissenters,  he  reasons  wit 
great  vigour  and  eloquence,  proving  we  think  by  unanswerab 
arguments,  their  impolicy  and  their  injustice ;  and  the  imi 
pations  and  the  popery  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  he  endei 
vours  to  estaWisii  on  the  authorities  cited  by  Towgood.  Inter 
mingled  with  those  discussions  are  several  digressions  an 
anecdotes,  which  considerably  enliven  the  work,  and  acco 
more  completely  with  the  style  of  familiar  corresponden 
rhe  general  impression  we  have  received  from  a  perusal  of 
volume,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  polemic  and  rhetorical  talen 
of  the  Author.  AVe  should  imagine  him  to  be  well  gifted  i 
the  faculty  of  popular  argumentation.  He  possesses  consider 
able  powers  of  reasoning  and  expansion ;  and  is,  we  sus 
much  more  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  with  effect,  than  writ 
letters  to  his  brother  Jonathan.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish 
epistles  had  been  addressed  to  some  real  personage,  and  that 
had  neither  assumed  nor  invented  a  fictitious  character. 
Peter  Phjmley  was  bis  first  prototype,  he  has  egrcgi‘*i-‘ 
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lilt'd  in  imitAtin^  wliat  was  tlin  appropriate  merit  of  that  polili- 
li  haifrttelle.  Jeremiali  Rini^letuo  is  far  too  poVmheci  in  his 
i'tion — too  elaborate  aiul  oratorical  in  his  style  of  reasoning. 

\  fcot,  lie  writes,  in  the  greater  pari  of  the  correspoiiftence,  like 
jfrive  dissenting  minister,  sincerely  attach ''d  to  his  own  par- 
nilar  department  of  the  t*eligions  world,  ardently  tealous  to 
I'fnnl  its  interests,  and  prepared  to  repel  with  ‘honest  indlgna- 
i>n  nti  the  attempts  of  artihl  hostility.  We  should  think,  from 
If  tone  of  confidence  with  which  he  asWrts  his  convictloris, 
it  he  is  an  eloquent,  Warm-hearted,  and  impassioneil 
racher;  that  some  glowing  passages  from  his  iretmons  and 
< ipeer A have  found  their  way  into  his  letters;  that  he  is 
<  unconscious  of  his  power,  ahd  is  accustomed  to  speak  like 
in  oracle !”  ’ 

There  is  no  rcsemhlance  whatsoever  between  *the*‘‘  Velvet 
Cushion,”  and  the  “  Ijcgcnd.”  The  one  ahon'mls  in  pictu- 
■sque  delineations  of  charactei’,  and  In  the  intermixtdre  of  pafhe- 
:m\  devotional  sentiment :  the  other  is  hold  and  nervous  in  the 
sertion  and  defence  of  principles,  and  is  occasionally  sarcastic 
i  severe.  While  the  tone  of  piety  pervading  tlie  one,  height- 
<5  the  impression  of  its  fallacies,  the  cast  of  political  decla- 
ition  th«at  marks  the  otho^-,  diminishes  th*'  force  of  its  arg’i- 
*nt9.  1’he  spirit  of  devotion  has  the  effect  df  consecrating  the 
rors  of  the  one  ;  the  general  absence  of  that  spirit  too  niucli 
f'llarizcs  even  the  truths  of  tlic  otiicr.  It  must  however  be 
•^orved,  that  tlic  object  of  each  is  exceedingly  diverse.  Nothing 
be  easier  limn  to  constrnct  a  series  of  dialogues  in’  the 
lie  of  the  Velvet  CushioU  ;  and  by  the  association  of  Indicrons 
[*idpnt9  with  fechlo  reasonings,  and  the  confounding  of  acci- 
ntal  evils  with  the  general  tendencies  of  a  system,  make  the 
causes  appear  suspicions  and  indefensible.  Let  the  Church 
England  be  tried  by  such  a  criterion,  and  it  would  soon  be 
ind  wanting.  But  thCre  is  one  special  advantage  possessed 
the  “  Legend  it  is  manly  and  ingenuous ;  and  ,the  points 
issue  are  brought  directly  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  in  all 
?ir  prominences  and  connexions.  If  every  argument  is  not 
Jally  forcible,  all  are  alike  intelligible  and  undisguised  ;  the 
Won  is  fully  developed,-  ami  no  scope  is  left  for  the  distortions 
^  ®'®g?erations  of  a  mind  that  may  happen  to  be  more  sus- 
fious  than  the  Author’s. 

It  is  seldom,  of  late,  that  Dissenters  have  written  on  the 
^icteristic  principles  of  tlieir  profession,  except  when  the 
®tile  or  insiaious  attacks  of  their  neighbours  have  compelled 
to  act  on  the  defensive ;  and  in  such  cases  they  have  been 
^ployed,  like  the  Author  of  the  Legend,  chiefly  in  skirmishing 
^tions.  In  fact,  they  have  been  so  occupied  and  absorbed 
objects  of  general  utility,  and  they  have  so  willingly  merged 
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all  Uioir  )>eoiiIiar  vicusi  ill  Uic  greut  and  oqiiali/ing;  diMlimtiq 
of  the  ‘  common  faith/  (hat  tlicy  have  felt  reluctant  i 
in  coutixiveraics  of  minor  imiiortance.  In  unitini^  w* 
other  Christians  to  promote,  tlio  general  cause  of  religion)  tt\r 
felt  that  no  sacriAce  of  interest  or  inclination  >vas  r^mm 
on  their  part  to  support  that  union.  They  never 
that  Bihlt^  *  Uiithoiit  note  or  comment'  tvoiild  he  injiirioui  i 
their  partH*iilar  inter«5sts!  No  one*  ever  heard  from  them,] 
public  mt'tetings,  the  language  of  apology  for  becoming  ad!( 
cates  of  a  Society  tliat  employ  it 
Bibles ;  and  none  of  their  party  have 


self  solely  in  distribnti^ 
been  found  hardy  enou| 
to^throw  out  tlic  libellous  insinuation^  that  b^  such  oxertionitbi 
would  ultimately  endanger  the  cause  of  Dissent  I  At  the  sai 
time,  it  was  not  for  the  cause  of  Dissent,  nor  indeed  with  wt 
party  view  S)  that  they  engagt^d  in  this  active  and  enlarged  on 
operation.  They  had  far  higher  aimS)  and  were  inAucnced  by  fa 
nobler  motives.  Hence,  they  willingly  gave  the  precedence  I 
those,  whose  connexion  with  the  Establishment  led  them  t 
think,  that  precedence  was  their  due.  They  suffered  the  m 
tiAoation  on  various  occasions,  of  hearing  their  friends  and  ca 
leagues,  enter  into  very  elaborate  proofs  of  the  iKissibility  i 
joining  with  Dissenters,  and  yet  Doing  loyal  sunjects  of  tl 
government ;  and  tlie  equal  possibility  oi  Dissenters  being,  afti 
all,  Christians — and  giving  Bibles  to  the  |>oor  without  iiollutii 
those  donations  by  their  touch !  Still  apologies  and  indici 
tions  were  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  policy  or  the  safety  i 
Churclimen  associating  with  Dissenters.  Episcopal  inanifes 
toes,  marked  alike  witli  imbociUty  and  i^orance,  were  publisbe 
and  widely  circulated  : — but  though  Dissentei's  meekly  asserte 
their  innocence,  and  here  and  there,  liberal  Churchmen  brouji 
forward  the  proofs  of  it,  tlie  cry  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance  o® 
tinned  to  be  propagated  ;  and  unhappily,  it  is  yet  as  clainoro? 
as  ever !  Even  Clergymen  reputedly  evangelical  as  they  c£ 
themselves,  are  now  occasionally  found  to  display  as  md 
splenetic  hostility  against  nonconformity  as  their  unenlightefic 
bretliren ;  and  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  their  ranc^ 
has  been  far  more  inveterate.  Suspected  by  their  superiors^ 
be  not  so  w  ell  affected  as  they  ought  to  lie,  towards  the 
raUe  Establishment,  they  have  been  determined  to'ou^tripty 
contemporaries  in  illibcrality,  and  to  give  lucid  proof  that 
had  no  good-will  to  sectaries.  The  Dissenters  have  accouuUt 
on  this  principle,  for  their  proud  reserve,  their  chilling  distaO£( 
and  their  haughty  condescension ;  they  have,  notwithstaD^ 
ihese  inArmities,  (naturally  gendered  by  the  spirit  of  a  natk^ 
hierarchy,  and  rendered  more  obvious  by  the  circumstances  ^ 
which  some  of  the  more  serious  Clergy  have  been  placed,) 
cordially  rejoiced  in  their  success,  and  prayed  for  the 
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I  (hoir  liibourH.  They  have  hooii  t^ui^ht  by  thoir  |>i*tiiei|>l«s  t<i 
“  If  CUriHt.be  prcaoliecl — \v«  rejoice !” 

But  there  is  one  elUx;!  tiH  the  rcHiilt  of  rco<*iit  a(tcmp(«i 

)  revive  the  spirit  of  liostility  towanla  DifiKeitterM,  will  lie  of 
iM'utirtl  iulvaiita;je  to  their  cuuHe.  (Joinpelled  an  fheg 
rf,  hv  ev^ry  Tnelliod  in  their  power,  to  state  and  vindicate  their 
[Mtli^tr  principles,  tliose  principles  will  become  more  generally 
[uerti,  and  bhmorc  wnriirfy  clicrislicd.  'i'lic  coiitiiined  Hiin-sbine 
friontlly  feeling  might  have  relaxed  the  tciincity  of  their 
PAsp;  but  the  storm  wideh  now  rageu  against  them,  iind  to 
hioh,  in  some  cas(^,  those  are  contributing  their  proportion, 
ho  might  have  known  better,  will  only  make  them  wrap  aliout 
im\  more  firmly  than  ever  th(5  garment  of  liberty  and  indeiieml- 
uv.  Thoy  will  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow  their  rcrasons 
HiSfKMit ;  and  the  circulation  of  them  must  iiievituldy  produce 
rtpressioii.  'riic  idoUt  ihenfn  ^i\w  pn^judiees  which  ix^st  only 
^  the  authority  of  others — the  mere  dicta  of  jihilosophers  jHid 
viests,  have  long  since  lost  the  power  they  once  possessed  ; 
hitmen  will  venture  to  think  and  to  speak  for  thernselres. 
i  hore  habits  of  fret^  iii(|uiry  are  formed,  and  in  exact  ,propor*» 
Dtt  to  their  influence,  the  reasons  of  nonconformity  will  be>  fairly 
111  etiuUiUy  investigated ;  and  they  reipiire  investigation  only, 
l  onler  to  ensure  their  success. 

Wc  ri^joicc  ill  the  antieinatioii  of  these  results,  because  in  ibis 
)untry  we.coiisidi^  whut  has  been  termed  the  cause  of  Dissent, 

)  be  intiinaiely.e(Yiil)incd  with  the  progress  of  religious  liberty 
11(1  eviiigelieal  trut|i.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one,  wlio  can  never 
e  suspected,  of » any  favourable  leaning  towards  the  party,  and 
bose  political  predilections  were  as  .much  opposed  to  their 
eoeral  principles,  as  liis  scepticism,  that  ^  the  precious  spark  of 
iberty  w^  kindled  and  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone ;  and 
it  jTaa’^[i8]  to  tills  »rec/,  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of 
their  constilutioiu’f  But  our  readers  shall  have  a  specimen  of 
ur  Author’s  reasonings  on  this  subject. 

*  Established ‘  churches  have  never  been  friendly  to  liberty. — **  The 
ery  constitution  of  a  hierarchy  fits  it  for  the  work  of  tyranny.  It 
>  much  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  an  'arbitrary  than  a  free  govern- 
lent.  -  To  the  former  it  may  yield  a  principal  support ;  to  the  latter 
ttttst  ever, prove  dangerous*-  The jclergy  . considering  themselves 
Jibe  allies  or  the  state,  yet,  having  no  civil  department,  are  disposed 
a  all  occasions  to  strike  in  with  the  current  of  tne  court :  nor  are  they 
*el?  to  confine  the  oblij^ation  to  obedience  within  any  just  and  reason- 
We bounds.  They  will  insensibly  become  an  array  of.  spiritual  janiza- 
Depending,  as  they  every  where  must,  upon  the  sovereign,  his 
'^rogative 'can  never  be  exalted  too  high  for  their  emoluments,  nor 
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can  any  better  mstniments  be  contrived  for  the  accpmplishmert  of  ar 
trary  designs.  Their  compact  and  united  form,  composing  a  chain 


irary  aesigns.  iiieir  compact  ana  umiea  lorm,  composing  a  chain 
various  links,  which  hangs  suspended  from  the  throne,  admirably 
them  for  conveying  that  impression,  which  may  soothe,  inflame, 
mislead  the  people.” 

*  When  the  comprehension  bill  was  brought  before  Parliame 
several  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  the.friendi 
the  Dissenters,  opposed  it  on  the  following  singular  ground  :*  If 
bill,”  say  they,  **  pass  into  a  law,  two  thirds  of  the  Dissenting.  Minis 
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bill,”  say  they,  **  pass  into  a  law,  two  thirds  of  the  Dissenting,  Minis 
tnny  enter  the  establishment.  They  will,  in  consequence  of  this, 
quire  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the*  clerical  order ;  at  any  rate  their  su 
cessors  will.  Our  clergy  were  never  the  friends  of  liberty — we  ha 
found  them  to  be  the  advocates  of  prerogative,  and  unconcem 
about  the  rights  "of  the  people.  The  puritans,  the  nonconform! 
and  the  dissenters,  have  been  the  steadfast  assertors  of  the  libertiei 
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and  the  dissenters,  have  been  the  steadfast  assertors  of  the  liberties 
Englishmen.  If  the  number  of  those  who  continue  out  of  i 
church  be  considerable,  they  will  have  an  influence  which  will 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  act  which  tolerates  th 
will  remain  inviolate.”  '  Legend^  pp.  1 79,*  181.  1 


The  present  age  is  distinguished  above  all  that  preceded 
by  the  general  spirit  of  liberality,  and  the  prevalence  of  acc 
rate  and  scriptural  views  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  **  There 
a  national  as  well  as  a  legal  toleration  ;  and  this  state  of  fi 
ing  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
to  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  benefits  that  result 'firom 
suppression  of  force,  and  the  virtual,  if  not  the  formal  repeal 
penal  statutes  on  the  subject  of  reli^on.  But  the  fact  that  i 
repeal  is  not  formal,  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the.  hierarchy 
England  is  what  it  was  in  the  days  ’  of  tlic  Stuarts tb 
our  liberty  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be  ^s.cribed  to 
change  for  the  better,  in  our  ecclesiastical  cons(itUf56ii.  *  Indirl- 
duals  connected  with  the  Church,  and  the  Clergy  in  *  gener^ 
have  of  course  been  subjected  to  the  general  causes  of  melior^ 
tion ;  and  the  change  which  has  been  gradually  wrought « 
the  public  mind,  by  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  magistrates 
pillories,  and  prisons,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  religious  innou 
tions,  has  necessarily  had  its  share  of  influence  on  our  ‘  bisho 
‘  ‘  curates,  and  all  congregations  committed  to  their  charge.’  I 
for  this  melioration  we  are  indebted  to  the  State — not  to  tb 
Church ;  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not  to  the  principles  of  tb 
Establishment,  li  the  clergy  as  a  body  were  friendly  to  tfe 
cause  of  religious  liberty,  why  are  the  Test  and  (^brporation-act 
still  on  our  statute-book  ?  Why  are  they  generally  found  su] 

Sorters  of  every  measure  that  tends  to  restrict  the  privileges 
►isseiiters,  and  sufficiently  lukewarm  about  the  rights  aw 
claims  of  their  seceding  brethren  ?  Did  the  Clergy — even  tb 
evangelical  Clergy,  display  any  interest  in  the  exertions 
were  recently  made,  to  resist  a  legislative  encroachment  on 
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?  No — they  “passed  by  on  the  other  side!”  IiuHvidunls 
mie^lit  unite  with  the  Dissenters ;  but  there  was  no  declaration 
of  general  feeling  on  the  subject ;  and  the  major  part  of  the 
Clergy  were  every  where  active  supporters  of  the  projected 
amendment.  Had  there  been  any  alteration  for  the  better  in 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  hierarchy,  any  disposition  to  re.- 
cognise  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  any  radical  change  in 
the  genius  and  tendency  of  the  system,  it  was  natural  at  that 
time  to  look  for  the  proofs  of  it :  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ap¬ 
peared. 

‘  Had  the  state/  observes  our  Author,  on  the  subject  of  the  ‘  Test,* 
*been  left  to  its  own  unbiassed  judgment  and  decision,  this  relic  of  a 
barbarous  age  would  long  since  have  disappeared.  The  church,  and 
the  church  alone  is  responsible  for  its  continuance ;  nor  will  she  re¬ 
move  the  stigma  of  intolerance  from  her  character,,  till  she  has  em¬ 
ployed  her  powerful  influence  for  the  repeal  of  every  persecuting 
statute.  Let  the  bishops  in  the  upper  house,  and  tne  friends  and 
brothers  of  the  Clergy  in  the  lower,  present  petitions  to  parliament  for 
this  express  purpose ;  and  in  three  nights,  the  triumph  of  justice  over 
intolerance  would  be  proclaimed,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  persecuted 
millions.  That  such  an  application  will  ever  be  made,  from  this 
quarter,  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  from  human  nature ;  but  until  this 
step  is  taken,  the  smoothness  of  the  Velvet  Cushion,  and  the  adroitness 
with  which  it  throws  the  onus  of  persecution  from  where  it  ought  to 
rest,  upon  the  short-sightedness  of  the  Legislature,  will  only  lead  some 
to  imagine  what  an  admirable  cushion  it  would  be  for  one  of  the  mo¬ 
dem  descendants  of  Layola.  .  When  the  Dissenters  made  their  last 
great  effort  to  obtain  relief  from  the  oppression  of  the  Test  laws, 
during  the  administration  of  JMr.  Pitt,  that  minister  felt  every  dispo¬ 
sition  to  espouse  their  cause ;  but  the  church  set  up  its  usual  alarm, 
and  the  project  Jailed.*  pp.  150 — 151. 

The  cause  of  dissent  is  vitally  connected  with  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Those  principles  are — the* 
exclusive  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgement.  Abandon  them,  or  modify  and  neutralize  them  by 
methods  of  human  decree,  and  you  identify  that  cause,  as  far  as 
the  modification  extends,  with  “  the  mystery  of  iuiquity.” 
Within  those^liraits  it  is  no  longer  protestantism,  but  popery  ; 
and  popery  without  its  consistency.  It  is  the  obvious  ex¬ 
cellence  of  dissent,  that  it  exhibits’  an  uiidi^iiised,  unequivocal, 
and  prominent  testimony  in  favour  of  those  principles.  It  per¬ 
petually  recognises  them  as  unquestionable  and  authoritative  ; 
and  hence  the  just  view  s  of  religious  liberty,  which  pervade  the 
body  of  Dissenters.  For  the  same  reason,  tliey  are  always  the 
finn  and  consistent  supporters  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  most  deter¬ 
mined  advocates  of  the  British  Constitution.  We  believe  there 
is  not  a  Dissenter  in  the  kingdom,  who  would  not  subscribe  ex 
onimo  to  the  follow  ing  spirited  and  just  observations. 

Voi .  IV.  N.  S.  (I 
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tvnslitiiU'  the  foundation  of  all  niorality  and  rtMi«;ion,  the  nntlio- 
rity  of  civil  j^overnmont  would  he  suhverled,  and  its  legislatives 
enactments  ci»uhl  secure  no  permanent  iullutmce  on  the  characters 
diid  actions  of  men. 

But  it  is  possible  for  these  general  convictions  to  prevail 
in  a  particular  state  or  society,  and  to  he  at  the  same  time 
^0  combined  with  other  setitiments,  as  to  produce  among 
Jillerent  cl'iss\*8  of  the  comimmity,  corresponding  diversities 
ot‘  character  and  of  ])ractice.  All  the  while,  tlierc  may  be 
no  infraction  whatever,  on  the  order  and  interests  of  the  cniii- 
munity.  Tlierc  may  be  the  same  general  subjection  to  the 
laws,  and  the  same  active  and  patriotic  exertion  for  lh('.  pulillc 
weal.  Let  us  suppose  these  variously  inodihed  seutimoiits, 
all,  be  it  remembered,  connected  with,  and  sjiringing  out  cf, 
the  principles  sanctioned  by  legislative  authority,  to  opiTate 
at  length  in  the  formation  of  hepavate  volunlavff  usnociathuFy 
expressly  framed  for  their  support  and  dilliisioii,  by  just  an  I 
pacific  measures.  Here  an  interesting  question  sugg<ists  itselT:  — 
Would  it  he  either  right  or  expedient  for  those  who  might  happen 
to  he  entrusted  with  the  legislative  or  the  executive  |>owers 
of  the  government,  to  select  froiu  the  mass  of  opposite  opinions, 
that  particular  system  which  tiiey,  or  whicli  the  majority, 
preferred;  to  attach  exclusive  privileges  and  imimmiiies  to  the 
advocates  and  friends  of  that  system  ;  to  enact  laws  for  its 
I'xclusive  support ;  to  give  it  all  t!ie  cousc(;ueuce  of  a  mono¬ 
poly ;  and  to  involve  dissentients,  to  any  extent  whatever,  in 
civil  disahililies,  as  the  consequence  of  their  nut  helongic.g  to 
this  jvrivileged  incorporation  ? — Would  this  he  either  rii^hl  or 
t\cpedien{y — It  is  obviou«,  that  the  (piestiou  now  proposed, 
lus  nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative  suptniorily  of  the 
wstem  rcl’circd  to.  It  may  he,  for  all  that  atlbcts  the  present 
iiHjuiry,  the  most  rational  comblnaliun  of  priiicii>lcs  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  that  was  ever  preseuited  to  the  world. 

But,  after  all,  the  simple  question  is  —Should  it  receive  from  the 
authority  of  civil  govcrimicnt,  that  exclusive  patronage  whicli 
would  confer,  in  any  degrees,  and  on  its  account  alone,  a  monopoly 
of  secular  privileges,  and  subject  the  adherents  of  oilier  systciiis, 
to  any  kind  of  rc.strictioiis  whatever  r  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  is,  in  our  apprcheusioii,  _iibvious  and  determinate. 
J>uch  an  incorporation  is  neither  right  in  point  of  principle, 
nor  expedient  in  point  of  fact.  From  wliom  docs  the  magistrate 
or  the  government  derive  the  right  of  interference  as  to  par¬ 
ticular  opinions  and  practices  on  the  subject  of  religion  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  specific  design  of  civil  govcrnineiit,  to 
require  this  interference r  What  is  it  to  the  legislature  or  the 
administration  of  a  country,  wliethcr  I  choose  to  worship  God 
a  conventicle,  or  in  a  cathedral ;  by  means  of  a  lUurgic  service, 
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or  wiOioul  it :  (hero  in  my  conformity  to  a  partrcular 

and  pr("«cn^cd  mode,  to  constitute  a  (inaliftcation  for  pccutar 
oflficos,  and  tNhy  shoutd  ihc  conscii'n  ious  avoidance  ot  that 
conformit)  *noducea  <ris<^aalilication  ?  Ii  is  iinpo>sil)le  to  resolTe 
these  iiujuinos  in  any  way  hut  one;  and  a  diversity  ot  opinion 
wottld  never  exist  on  the  subject,  if  the  elanmnrs  of  a  pre¬ 
dominant  faction,  and  the  inteileetual  and  moral  obliquity 
which  interest  and  bi^^otrj  inapart,  had  not  ])evv<'rted  and 
confused  the  understandini^s  of  men.  ho  would  think  ot 
establishing  law  modes  of  medical  practice,  or  systems  ot 
natural  philosophy^  l^elis^iou  is  a  ]>ersoual  cohvictiou  of  the 
iudsremeirt ;  and  it  is  inioossiido  titat  anv  le!2:itimate  control 
can  In' exercised  over  the  conseionce.  !h\*anse  ojtmions  cannot 
he  subjected  to  the  autliority  and  restraints  of  law,  they  on^ht 
not:  actions,  and  not  serdiments,  should  ho  j2;uidrd  by  its  in¬ 
terference:  crimes,  and  net  errors,  should  he  restrained  by  its 
pen  a  hies. 

If  once  we  admit  the  rijrht  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  in- 
torhu'e  with.  reVq^ion  by  rewards  and  penalties,  we  instantly 
rrooijnise  a  principle,  w’licli  justifies  every  exercise  of  that 
right,  and  hinds  on  the  n  vks  nod  eonsiiences  of  subjects, 
the  yoke  of  unlimited  and  unresistijlp;  subjection.  IndividtiaH 
can  no  longer  act  and  think  for  themselves.  The  right  to 
lejiislate,  iiuolves  in  it  necessariiv,  the  right  to  enforce  such 
acts  01  legislation  ;  and  if  they  may  he  justly  enforced,  non- 
subjection  becomes  a  cringe.  (  In  these  principles,  onr  religion 
must  be  eontinually  varying,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  different 
governments  under  which  >yc  mny  h.appcn  to  live  Tt  is  needles^ 
to  say  that  the  Christian  8criptnrcs  know  nothing  of  such  a 
right.  It  is  never  appealed  to  or  acknowledged.  'I'he  Saviour 
solemnly  assured  his  enemies,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world;'’  and  he  clearly  definetl  the  extent  and  limits 
of  obedience  to  the  secular  power,  hythe  injunction  he  addressed 
to  his  disciples  : — ‘‘Render  unto  Ca'sar,  the  things  that  arc 
“  Cvesar’s;  and  unto  (iod,  the  things  that  arc  God’s.” — Inhere 
may  hr  other  grounds  (d*  see'ession  from  a  religions  establish¬ 
ment,  distinci  from  the  principle  to  which  w'c  have  now  ad¬ 
verted;  these  may  he  h  pouf  priori  reasoirs  of  dissent,  more 
obvious  to  general  appr.  hensions,  and  derived  from  thfc  aettia! 
slate  and  character  of  that  establishment :  hut  the  prineiplc 
roferre.l  to  ap])\ies  to  n//,  whatever  be  their speeihe  modification, 
or  their  comparative  excellencies;  and  it  constitutes  the 
and  Pimst  consistent  basis  of  rational  senaration. 


tor  det(‘nding  their  cause,  and  exposing  the  misreprcsentatioT** 
of  tlicir  oppouenis.  The  miscellaneous  topics  discussed  iu  tbo 
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tri'!ipofi(1nico,  prrvrnt  us  Ironi  a  ^^!rular  nffitlysis  of 

f,  rrnsouitip^  and  Uluiitratlous ;  hut  Xf(*  hate  sahl  enou»*;li  io 
Jnvoy  an  nceUtnte  Idea  of  its  ttiorfts,  ufid  to  iudiicO  our 
^  (i(MS  u:ritiU  tlieniselvos  l»y  prtusini^  if. 

]  The  follouiuj;  is  a  little  in  five  style  of  tfie  Velvet  Cnstiion, 
ril  |>n>'»‘s  ths»t  oiir  Author  ein  paint  ulien  he  pleases,  atul 
if  crihe  as  uell  asdeelaiiu!  It  exliihits  an  inferestin*^  troupe 
*  contrasts;  ainl  uitli  it  we  shall  elo^e  our  cursory  notice 
^  tbrse  afunsins;  and  well  written  letters. 

‘  lacing  informed,  some  time  ago,  that  the  Rishop  of - was  to 

|Vc  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  I  was  determined  to  go  and  hear  him, 
fe  iH cling  to  find  the  spirit  of  a  reformer  animating  a  modern  prelate, 
^hen  1  arrived,  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  nishop  had  left  his 

Irjc  and  velvet  canopy  and  was  stationed  at  the  altar,  sitting, 
ak,  to  the  left  of  a  richly  dec  orated  table,  and  in  tlic  mellowed 
:  of  a  large  painted  window.  His  clergy  stood  in  n  semicircle 
he  h  >ttom  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  altar.  The  rays  which 
c  through  the  colouring  of  an  imposing  figure  in  the  groupe, 
elieve  it  was  Aaron,  the  Jewish  High  Priest^)  gave  a  pale  and 
lued  complexion  to  the  brotherhood.  I  was  just  reflecting 
it  was  tint  none  of  the  paintcMl  witidows  which  1  had  seen, 

3t’  which  1  had  heard,  had  exhibited  .festi.*^  in  tlie  act  of  great- 
;  and  humility,  washing  his  disciples*  feet,  when  I  was  roused 
his  Lordship’s  voice;  the  tones  were  not  very  «agrecnWe,  the 
amc'Us  were  less  so,  ai\d  the  composition  wa^  fcehlei  The  air  was 
cold  to  my  heiacl,  that  I  was  just  going  to  put  on  my  hat;  the 
tiinc  was  still  colder  to  my  licart;  and  I  could  hardly  forbear 
ing  out,  “  a  religion  without  a  Saviour,  is  a  temple  without  a 
ihekinah,  and  its  worshippers  will  all  desert  it.’*  I  saw  an  old 
nan,  who,  1  suppose,  had  the  rheumatism,  hobbling  out.  I  will 
ow  thought  I; — hut  just  at  that  moment,  the  Bishop’s  voice  was 
rated;  there  was  a  general  shuffling  of  feet  among  the  clergy; 

1 !  turned  towards  the  apostolic  scene  The  chiirdi,”  said 
I  “  has  had  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  infidelity,  superstition, 
wd  ihtit  fanaticism  which  has  of  late  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  altar  and  the  throne.” — Gracefully  turning  over  a  leaf,  the 
.nitary  proceeded,  “  Thank  God,  the  Church  has  successfully 
resisted  all  their  assaults,  and  exhibits  lier  divine  constitution 
in  her  security.-^ But  yet  there  lias  arisen  a  greater  cause  of 
alarm  within  the  citadel ;  impregnable  to  external  violence,  there 
has  sprung  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  establishment,  a  race  ot 
men,  giving  to  themselves  the  exclusive  a  ad  proscribing  title 
of  Evangelical,'*  Here  I  observed  several  of  tlie  priests  give  a 
lelong  glance  at  a  fine-looking  aged  man.  He  was  nearly  bald; 
k’w  silver  hairs  trembled  on  liis  temples,  to  the  current*  which 
ypt  through  the  long  aisles;  but  his  countenance  betrayed  no 
•tation.  While  the  bishop  expatiated  on  the*  danger  that  must 
from  tlitsc  lAvfdious  and  secret  efforts  to  undermine  and 
’ray  the  holy,  the  reformed  religion,  the  full  and  yet  bright 
<^=5  of  the  venerable  priest  weie  fixed  on  a  youth,  who  stood  at 
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some  distance  from  him  in  the  circle,  as  though  he  would  i,a, 
said,  “  See  what  you  have  to  expect;  I  have  preached  Chrii 
and  1  will  preach  Christ,  though  I  should  be  buried  in  the  mi: 
of  the  church:  1  have  stood  many  such  attacks  as  these!  V, 
“  should  the  sun  of  mercy  forsake  me  now  that  I  am  old  ae 
grey-headed,  wdiich  amidst  the  storms  and  follies  of  life 
“  never  gone  down.” — I  could  stay  no  longer,  “  Thus  it  is,” 
muttered,  and  the  vergers  gazed  at  me  as  1  passed — **  thus  it 
the  Church  of  England  provides  for  her  people  the  means  ( 
“  conversion  ;  and  this  is  the  boasted  independence  of  her  clergy. 
As  far  as  1  can  see,  the  persecuted  episcopalian  minister  was  mei 
ibr  a  more  independent  church.  I  should  as  soon  lav  down  n: 
office  as  my  independence.  I  now  preach  where  and  wnat  I  pleast 
1  mount  my  pulpit  as  an  ambassador  from  heaven  to  earth,  “  ar= 
“  have  no  reason  to  fear,  no  temptation  to  flatter.*^  The  hea^ 
chime  of  the  clock,  as  I  issued  from  the  stately  edifice,  remind: 
me  that  1  had  to  preach  at  a  village  three  miles  distant — it  rained 
the  bishop’s  carriage  was  waiting.  As  I  walked,  1  meditated  ri 
that  sublime  text — “  God  forbid  that  1  should  glory,  save  in 
“  cross  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.”  When  1  arrived — the  barn  wi 
full.  “  The  Gothic  arches,  the  solemn  light,”  were  wanting,  h, 
there  w^as  the  presence  of  Him,  who  has  said, — **  Where 
‘‘  or  three  are  met  together  in  . my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  mid- 
“  of  them.”’  pp.  112 — 115. 


Art.  VI,  The  Paradise  of  Coqueiiesy  a  Poem.  In  Nine  Pul 
pp.  Ivi.  256.  Murray,  London,  1814*. 


'^IIERE  is  such  a  thing  as  the  poet  of  the  parlour.  For  n  H 
and  women  he  gives  us  line  ladies  aud  svveet-dresi‘'"j 
gentlemen  ;  for  blue  skies  and  green  fields,  Turkey  carpets  a? 
rose-w  ood  tables  ;  for  proud  achievement  and  ‘  circumstance 
‘  chivalry,’  the  adventures  of  a  masquerade  ;  for  battles  e 
games,  an  encounter  at  chess  or  whist  ;  for  spirits,  ‘  the  least 
‘  whcni  could  wield  these  elements,’  sylphids  that  .  k 
through  the  key-hole,  andlive  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  csscnc 
bottle.  Such  poetry  must  always,  in  some  degree,  put  us  ii 
mind  of  a  monkey  in  man’s  clothes;  but  it  has  its  prettines^r 
The  critic  will  hardly  spend  his  strength  in  laying  down  rud:^ 
for  tliis  mock-poetry.  One  thing,  however,  is  indispensable 
it  should  be  the  apparent  sport  of  the  writer,  a  mere  jeu  d’ttsprii 
if  he  appears  in  earnest,  we  are  shocked  at  the  inisapplicatioo  ^ 
his  powers. 

Herein  is  the  great  excellence  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock;  P^'lj 
is  always  playing  with  his  subject.  Herein  tools  the  secret « 
the  great  cumhersomcncss  and  tediousness  of  the  Triumphs 
Temper;  ilr.  llaylcy  is  always  at  full  stretch,  laying  out 


Paradise  of  Coquettes^  a  Poem,  S7 

ject  ill  grand  divisions,  and  exhausting  all  his  powers  of 
;ciiption  and  invention  upon  it.  The  present  writer  outdoes 
u.  Hayley  himself;  nothing,  we  think,  could  possibly  have 
U  devised  more  heavy,  more  lumbering,  more  ludicrously 
I  lamentably  cumbrous,  than  the  ‘‘  Paradise  of  Coquettes.” 
Lpoem  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  and  consists  of  certainly 
;  fewer  than  three  thousand  lines.  One  whole  part  is  taken 
with  the  monologue  of  a  belle  returning  at  morning  from  a 
1  Then  comes,  still  more  tiresome,  the  genius  of  cocpietry. 
iee  parts  are  taken  up  in  their  long  snip-snap  speeciies.  They 
xiA  to  the  star  that  contains  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  and 
I  rest  of  the  poem  consists  of  various  descriptions  of  this  pa- 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  poem,  indeed,  strictly  spcak- 
is  contained  in  seven  parts  ;  the  first  and  the  last  are  the 
le  prattle  of  the  poet  about  women. 

The  poet  is  not  without  elegance,  considerable  powers  of 
^uage,  and  a  versilication  polished  up  into  the  utmost  mo- 
Hiyof  smoothness.  We  cannot,  however,  flatter  him  witli 
,  expectation  of  the  popularity  he  so  coniidently  antici^ 


‘  So,  with  unstudie<l  rapture,  o’er  my  page 
Shall  bend  the  brightest  eyes  of  every  age. 

There  dwell,  unmindful  of  the  evening’s  show. 

Forgot  the  plume,  the  tissue,  and  the  beau. 

While  gloves  the  prayer-book  but  oh  Sundays  cross, 

And  stiff-bound  biblcs  never  lose  their  gloss, 

Quick-opening  leaves  my  ready  tome  shall  speak 
The  dearer  daily  ritual  of  the  week. 

Amid  those  leaves, — as  oft  to  be  survey’d — 

Some  lover’s  treasur’d  rhymings  shall  be  laid, 

The  first  sweet  billet  which  reveal’d  his  sigh, 

And  all  which  Love  makes  sense  to  Beauty’s  eye. 

‘  When  novels  w  eary,  — or,  all  duly  done, 
j  The  ruthless  sire  appeas’d,  tlie  daughter  won, 

I  When  marriage,  closing  each  delightful  strife, 

I  Leaves  the  dull  husband  yawning  with  his 
I  Still  with  new  rapture  shall  my  page  succeed, — 

And  languid  eyes  turn  brighter,  while  tliey  read.  ’  pp.  S — 9. 

cannot  conclude  without  just  hinting,  that  a  person  may 
'itty  without  being  profane,,  and  that  fheruxue  rnuc  li  better 
^  for  small  witticisms,  than  the  Bible. 


r  «  1 

All.  Vn.  .4  Pradical  Trenthe  on Jindinpr  the  Lntitudc  and 
fit  Sea  ;  with  Tahloi^  doFij^ned  to  facilitate  the  Calculations.  Ti; 
latcd  from  the  French  of  ^f .  de  Roisel.  By  Thomas  Myers,  A 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy*  Woolwich,  and  Honorary  Al 
her  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London.  To  w  hich  are  i 
joined  an  extensive  Series  of  Practical  Examples,  an  Introduc 
to  the  Tables,  and  some  additipnal  Tables,  by  the  Tianeh 
Svo.  pp.  xxxvii.  3T9.  Price  16«.  boards.  London,  G  and  S. 
binson.  1815.  ■' 

r  ‘ 

A  WORK  calcwlatod  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  nam 
astronomy,  or  to  facilitate  its  computations,  must  si 
if?  this  I'ountry  meet  with  oaHy  attention,*  and  deserves  a  r* 
examination.  M.  de  Uossel,  whose  performanee  Mr.  Mycn 
translated,  is  a  man  of  some  celebrity,  and  both  by  his  thnm  i 
and  his  practical  knowledge,  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  suhjr 
connected  with  navigation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  IVi 
Board  of  Longitude,  a  captain  in  the  Frendi  navy ;  he  w 
coadjutor  with  d'" Enfrccntitcan.r  in  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
is  the  editor  of  the  account  of  that  voy  igt\  De  RossePs  trrs 
is  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Astvonomie  i^hysiqtie  d 
Biot,  who  thus  describes  it  in  his  preface. 

•  The  observations  made  by  M.  de  Roascl,  and  the  officers  wL. 
companied  him,  during  the  voyage,  (of  d’Entreca$iea«x)  haveli 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  exact  which  have  been  made 
maritime  expedition  from  our  nation  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  t 
have  been  discussed  by  M.  de  Rosscl,  has  been  considered,  with: 
son,  as  constituting  an  excellent  treatise  on  nautical  astronomy,  i 
a  treatise  of  the  same  kind,  l^it  shorter  and  more  simple,  whicli 
author  has  been  pleased  to  add  to  my  work.  In  it  will  be  foim. 
the  methods  requisite  at  sea,  and,  wiiich  is  not  less  valuable,  thtr 
exhibited  under  the  most  commodious  and  simple  forms  which  ce 
employed  in  the  applications.  Marinere  wih  doubtless  remark 
genious  tables  which  M.  de  Rosscl  has  computed  to  facilitate  i« 
of  Douwe’s  method  of  finding  the  latitude  from  two  observatJt 
the  sun  out  of  the  meridian.  By  means  of  the  tables  I  refer  to, 
method,  which  may  frequently  be  of  great  utility,  will  becc-s= 
easy  and  commodious  thattl^re  can  be  no  doubt  tWits  usevi: 
come  familiar  to  mariners.* 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  Of  these,  the 
contains  preliminary  observalions,  with  rules  for  taking  the 
of  the  computations  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  the  ' 
ftai usance  deft  Terns.  The  second  is  devoted  tothecorre 
which  must  be  made  in  the  observed  altitudes  of  the  ceb 
bodies,  on  account  of  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  refraction,  f 
lax,  the  semi -diameters  of  the  luminaries,  &c.  The  third 
prises  various  methods  of  finding  the  latitude.  The  fo«rd 
iaie^  to  computations  of  the  horary'  angles,  and  of  altitudr^ 
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MyciVs  l^rantilafion  of  Do  Ronnel. 

})C  tit’tli  tlic  Author  points  out  the  metluuls  of  ret^ulatin^  marluo 
^rononirters,  and  of  employing;  thorn  in  tho  detrrniination  of 
hr  Icngfitude.  In  the  sixth,  he  exhibits  the  most  useful  means  of 
jndinc:  the  longitude  from  the  distances  hetneen  the  moon  and 
sun,  or  some  fixeil  stars.  And  in  the  soTcntli,  he  shews 
to  ascertain  the  declination  of  the  mai^netic  needle  by  etb- 
Ifnations  of  the  sun’s  azimuth  or  nmj»litude,  and  by  the  astro- 
imncal  i>ei\iin^s  of  terrestrial  ohjeefs.  i 
I  To  these  chapters  the  Author  has  subjoined,  in  about  twenty 
some  scientific  notes,  in  which  the  several  rules  are  in- 
[itsiiifated,  and  the  principles  for  the  construction  of  the  tables 
jttoloped.  t>f  the  formube  here  exhibited,  the  most  cleganf, 
|nd  indeed  the  most  useful,  are  those  of  Bortla. 

I  •  To  render  the  work  more  complete  and  better  adapted  for  per- 
iLCtlng  the  younjj  mariner  in  the  must  difficult  bnincbes  of  bis  art»  the 
Jranslator  h.'S  added  an  extensive  series  of  practical  examples,  and  an 
|-iio(iuction  to  the  Tables,  explanatory  of  tlieir  construction  and  use  ; 
^ith  a  table  of  the  Hipht  Ascensions  and  Declination  of  the  principal 
Pixed  stars,  used  in  finding  the  longitiule  at  sea,  and  another  of  the 

Iarithins  of  numbers,  and  their  complements,  to  an  extent  sufficient 
the  work.  To  these  he  has  likewise  subjoined  a  Table,  the  loga- 
miic  sines  and  cosines,  with  their  complements,  and  differences  for 
TV  ten  seconds  of  a  degree,  and  also  the  logarithmic  tangents  and 
tangents,  with  their  differences  corresponding  to  every  ten  seconiL^. 
esc.  he  trusts,  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  the  logarithmic 
ties  in  common  use.  A  new  and  easy  method  of  clearing  the  dis¬ 
co,  lately  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr,  Hrinkley»  Professor  of  Astro- 
my  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  has  likewise  been  added  to  the  pre- 
it  »ork,  and  accompanied  by  a  table  of  natural  versed  sines,  by 
ans  of  which  the  solution  of  this  troublesome  problem  is  greatly 
ilitated,* 

Having  presented  this  general  view  of  the  treatise  before 
will  not  he  necessary  to  enter  very  much  into  detail.  I’hc 
Uhor  has  evidently  written  for  the  use  of  men  who  have  hut 
tie  mathematical  knowledge;  and  to  such  the  work  will  un- 
ui)teilly  he  useful.  His  precepts  arc  such  as  cannot  easily  be 
:'^uiukTstood  ;  and  the  examples  by  which  he  shews  their  ap- 
kation  are  well  calculated  to  remove  arrvbiguity  and  prevent 
intake.  The  additional  examples  vvliich  the  Translator  has 
cn  at  the  pains  to  compute,  tend  still  farther  to  elucidate  the 
Hhoils  laid  down  by  Al.  de  Rossel;  and  arc  sufficiently  iiume- 
to  give  facility  in  the  practice  to  any  person  who  will  carc- 
ily  repeat  the  computations.  Dr.  Brinkley’s  rule  for  ‘clearing 
llie  lunar  distances,’  is  comparatively  simple,  easy  in  applica- 
jQ}  and  free  from  ambiguity.  VVe  regret  that  Air  Alyers  has 
Jt accompanied  it  with  its  demonstration  VV  e  think,  too,  that 
J^hould  have  incorporated  into  his  useful  Appendix,  the  ingc- 
VoL.  IV.  N.s,  II 


\}d  IM yeis*''  Tran.stalion  oj'  De  Kossel, 

uious  method  of  olenrinp^  the  lunar  distances  invented  by  Mr 
IMenduza  de  !Uos,  as  >vt*ll  as  ihe  mosi  approved  methods 
timlin^  tlu‘  h»ui>iuule  by  an  t)bservi»(  on  ot  the  distance  betwf?^^ 
the  moon  and  a  plain  1,  by  an  o<*eniiaiion  of  a  fixed  star  by  tW 
moon,  and  by  ihe  eeli[)ses  of  tlnj)U<r’s  satellifes.  Tin;  lalicf 
nietliod,  it  is  true,  eannot  Ih' ci^nveniently  employtnl  at  sea;  be 
it  may  on  shore  ;  and  is  often  e\tr»‘mely  useful  in  deterininim 
th('  position  of  nnkiiovn  islands,  &c.  where  vessels  may  an. 
chor 

AUo«'etluT,  however,  tlie  Translator’s  additions  are  jiidieiou!; 
and  ealenlated  lor  ntiliCy.  The  translation  itself,  tln>u£;b  by  r, 
moans  eiose,  is  in  jivneral  correct  and  perspicuous.  \  1 1  thcr 
aretrfev.  (ncis’^^lits  \  hich  rather  st.'.rtled  ns,  and  for  whieli  wi 
ktiow  not  how  to  aeeonnt  ;  since  the  volume  does  not,  in  othc| 
respect",  exhibit  marks  ol  inadvertence. 

This,  at  page  106,  the  passage Ainsi  Ton  i)cut,  sion^^^ 

‘  pre  '•  e,  ol'server  les  luintenvs  tiui  doivent  ser\ ir  a  rorrigor! 

‘  distance,’  is  indistinetiy  reiuleivii  Thus,  if  preferred,  theal 
‘  litmles  for  vorrcciinf/  ihe  (!i,s!a}iC€  \\\i\y  he  observed.’ 

At  page  119,  where  the  passage  translated  is  — ^  Onjieutlei 
‘  assurer  tiue  re  qu’ils  pourraicnl  avoir  tie  j  enible  el  de  fasti 
‘  dienxdans  Ic  rommencemenl,  disparaitra  bientdt  :  il  ne  fa 
‘  s'y  exercer  ijue  ])endant  hien  pen  de  terns,  pour  (rarvenir  a 
^  Ics  reiuire  faniiliers  ’  Mr.  jMyers  presents  this  rendering 
•  ^Vhat  they  mav  f.iui  iliOicnU  and  tedious  at  tlie  heoinningtfrt 
soon  disapjiear  ;  f  or  hij  (wercising  ihcovsdvcs  cluriny  a  fthoii 
‘  time  rvill  render  ihe  culcnlcttionsyamifiar.''  ! 

At  page  ‘  Dans  les  cireonstances  les  niohm  favorahles’-! 

is  rendered  in  the  mof^t  favourable  circumstances.’  And  ‘ap- 
‘  p’.atis>en;eut’  is  translated  liv  tlie  technical  word  ^  ellipticit)  ;* 
the  preferable  term  is  ‘  compression.’ 

At  page  1'26,  the  'fi  anslator  gives  ‘  now’  for  ‘  cependant,’ 
tl'ij  connexion  clearly  recpiires  yet,  or  nrrerthcless.  And  twoi 
iiistcadi  of  more,  is  given  as  the  translation  o\' plus  '  ^ 

At  page  185  Mr.  Myers  transla  es  ‘  On  vient  de  donner’  bj 
‘  1]  Living  given  f  and  ‘  Ce  sent  ces,’  by*  /t?.v  these.’  " 
Aik!  at  page  148,  we  have  ‘  Snivre  la  methode  qui  ra  Hre\^ 
“  diqnee,’  transmuted  into  ‘  I'he  following  metliod  should  bt 
‘  adopted  while,  within  five  lines,  ‘  Je  suppose  dans  tout  ce 
‘  qvi  v't  tire  dit,’  is  translated  ‘  It  tnay  be  supposed  from  whsf 
‘  has  hoen  said  ’  We  have  also,  immediately  after,  ‘  Par  v*' 
‘  des  rnoyens  4[ui  out  ete  enseignes  dans  ee  chapitre,’  tiirnel 
into  •  t'S  the  method  explained  in  (Ids  chapter.’ 

Ilaj  piiy,  however,  in  k curacies  of  this  kind  do  not  occur  rerf 
frequently  :  so  that,  on  the  wliole,  the  volume  merits  our  recom¬ 
mendation.  Vde  cannot  consciontiousJv  class  it  with  such  works 
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^lr«.  Taylor’s  Pr.icficul  if  ini  ft. 


'jc ‘‘  Kohortson’s  Navij^ation”  and  IMackay  on  the  Ijons^i- 
tinlo  yot  it  is  inlinitoly  superior  to  tlie  tiMsli  wliieli  is  cir- 
the  name  of  J.  Ilnmilton  IMoore  ;  and  we  shall, 
[in  truth,  r(‘joic(‘to  I  jiirn  that  in  less  than  ttvclvc  months  it  has 
ntiroly  superseded  the  use  of  that  tinscientilic  and,  in  many 
iV'pects,  worthless  puhlication. 


m 


^Art.  Vlll.  Practical  IJ inis  io  i/onng  Females^  on  the  Duties  of  a 
Kifcy  a  Mother y  and  a  Mistress  of  a  Family,  By  Mrs.  Taylor, 
(^ft^ogar.  Autlior  of  ‘  Maternal  Solicitude  for  a  Daughter’s  bert 
*  Interests/  J'hird  edition,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  vi.  IBH.  price  5s. 
Taylor  and  Ilessey,  and  Conder.  1815. 

intend  that  the  Public  should  have  anticipated 
\is,  in  our  decision  upon  the  merits  of  this  excellent  little 
ork ;  hut  tlui  appearance*  ol’  a  third  edition  in  the  short  |>e- 
that  has  elapse<l  since  its  puhlication,  forms,  when  tiic  na- 
iv  of  the  subject  is  considereti,  no  rcpiivocal  criterion  of  its 
[jlalup.  Some  des;rcc  of  success  tnay  he  attrihutable  to  the  name 
the  Author  ;  hut  it  is  no  stnall  |)raisp  that  is  implied  in  hav- 
2,  by  her  former  work,  retuleieil  that  nunc  so  attractive, 
it  another,  of  a  didactic  nature,  professedly  consisting  of 
roiiical  Hints,  chiefly  addressed  to  a  particular  cl  iss  of  so- 
(y  has  thus  readily  obtained  an  extensive  and  unabated  cir- 
ilation. 

The  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Taylor’s  writings,  may  perhaps 
stated,  in  a  word,  to  he  unalll'cted  gof)d  sense  ;  hut  to  reii- 
l  even  good  sense,  when  offered  in  the  shape  of  advice,  inte- 
ting  or  palatable,  something  vUe  is  necessary.  Kith  or  we 
ist  altach  ideas  of  veneration  to  the  speaker,  which  m  iv  iu- 
eveh  the  common-place  truisms  dictated  by  affection,  with 
s  attributes  of  elocpience,  or  there  mtist  be  some  charm  in 
manner  in  which  advice  is  pressed  tipon  us.  T'he  I  itter  is 
incij)ally  the  case  with  the  Author  of  Practical  Hints.” 
bjjfliere  is  a  simplicity  of  intention,  united  to  an  appeal aiice  of 
_ -hearted ness  and  cheerful  ‘rood-humour  ;  there  is  so  much 
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diness  of  manner,  which  gives  to  the  most  natural  thoughts 
‘  freshness  of  conversation  ;-.there_is  stich  evidence,  besides, 
the  Author’s  having  thought  and  felt  for- herself,  of  tier 
Iving  been  at  least  in  her  experience,  original  ;  atid  tlie  truths 
'  a«lvances,  though  sometimes  relating  to  an  liumbic  descHp- 
"  of  duties,  are  of  that  uudeniablc  and  simple  nature,'  that 
are,  on  that  very  account,  little  thought  of,  and  when 
strike  us  as  almost  possessing  novelty  :  the  charm 
manner  arising  from  these  sources  may  sufficiently  accoimt 
the  reception  which  the  volume  has  met  with. 
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'riie  *  Conlonls’  of  iho  volume  will  gpve  our  readers  a  prpfii 
!:oO(l  idea  of  its  di'sign.  T’hoy  are  ns  follows. 

‘  Introduction — Conduct  to  the  Husband — Domestic  Economy., 
Servants — Education — Sickness— Visitors — Keeping  at  Home^p* 
creation — The  Step  Mother — To  the  Husband — Conclusion.* 

The  work  is  professedly  addresse<i  to  fern  ties  in  the  tnifldl 
ranks  of  society,  who  ‘  yet  occupy  a  station  of  snflReient  m 
‘  nence  to  rendrv  their  conduct  highly  important  to  sofi< 
Its  design  is  ‘  to  promote  domestic  virtue,  and  to  preserve 
‘  happiness  of  the  fireside.’  The  following  judicious  renm 
will  servo  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  style./ 

*  In  every  kitchen  there  should  be  a  library  for  which  a  Judi 
selection  of  books  will  be  requisite,  and  nothing*  beytVnd  the  i 
prehension  of  kitchen  readers  admitted  :  hut  none  in  the  present  d 
need  be  at  a  loss  for  appropriate  works,  when,  beside  other  thin^, 
many  excellent  tracts  may  be  procured  for  the  instruction  of 
poor.  Perhaps  Mrs.  More’s  Cheap  Repository  would  stand  j 
eminent  in  such  a  collection ;  as  the  lessons  there  given,  and 
examples  exhibited,  judiciously  blend  amusement  with  instruct! 
And  here  let  me  drop  a  bint  respecting  the  choice  of  such  piibli 
tions :  many  well-meaning  and  zealous  Christians  really  counter 
the  good  they  intend  to  do,  by  refusing  to  distribute  those  which 
of  a  lively  and  entertaining  nature,  forgetting  that  the  readers  tl 
wish  to  servo,  require  to  Dc  enticed  to  peruse;  that  they  take 
alarm  at  an  introduction  too  serious,  and  rarely  then  go  on  to 
end.  Such  persons  have  been  knowm  to  throw  away  tracts  put 
their  hands,  niorely  from  a  sight  of  their  solemn  and  injudi 
titles.  Our  Saviour  pursued  a  different  course,  frequently  int 
l  ing  parables  of  a  very  entertaining  kind :  and  were  these  *€ 
disciples  to  study  Ituman  nature  in  general,  and  especially  the 
in  its  unconverted  state,  they  might  perceive  the  utility  of  thos# 
nocent  baits,  which  more  judicious  Cnristians  may  set  to  catch  « 
Tiiey  appear  not  sufficiently  to  distinguish  between  their  ownse 
tions,  which  revolt  at  eveiy^  thing  that  is  not  expressly  serious,, 
fhe  sensations  of  those  who  revolt  still  more  against  all  that  w.’ 
41,42. 

'fhese  hints  are  professedly  practical :  they  are  thef 
sometiraes  minute,  and  may  Appear  trivial.  There  are 
ndrnirable  hints  under  the  head  of  Education.  Some  of 
aiteedotes,  we  thought,  might  as  well  have  been  omi 
especially  that  at  page  7.  Whoever  that  jfentlemaa 
he  did  not  discover  the  delicacy,  the  feeling,  or  the  I 
sense  of  Mrs.  Taylor.  Ujwn  die  whole,  we  strongly  recow 
these  “  Practical  Hints,”  to  the  attention  of  young  Females.  ^ 
are  not  the  only  description  of  (Persons,  however,  that  may 
ruse  them  with  advantage. 
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TX.  The  /7tfpo)iance  fif  an  Evangelical  Ministry ^  a  Serinoit, 
ilelivcrec!  at  the  Settlement  of  the  Uev.  Arthur  Tidrnan,  a«  Pastor 
of  the  (/OHf^repation  of  ProtestanI  Dissenters,  tneeting  in  n»u1Jeis 
Street  Chapel,  Salishun?,  April  6,  181.5.  Bj  vVilliam  Jay.  8vo. 
pp  18.  price  Is  Sd  Bath.  1815. 

have  heen  few  prearlrr-^,  arnoncr  the  Dissenters,  ^tHo 
*  have  so  easilv  af(|uireil  fliatinetiori,  and  have  stooi*  so  well 
(lie  test  of  popularity,  ns  Ihe  nnflior  of  tliis  Sermon.  As  n 
pulpit-orator,  he  has  heyond  most  others  stieceeded,  vsithont  the 
ritln*r  of  n  l•.elet!^^!ons  style,  or  of  any  dTect  it  ion  of  manner, 
Id  im)>ressin!»‘ his  ainlienee,  ninl  infixing;  the  attention  he  has 
conciliated, — in  fart,  in  mnkinj^  his  siihjeet  felt,  hv  rommnnic  iting 
|to  his  hearers  the  feelim^s  it  awakened  in  fiimself.  Natural 
tfilent  is  rertainlv,  in  tlie  present  instance,  to  he  ronsidered  as 
iliiwing  a  consiilerahle  share  in  imparting  (his  eflfeaey  to  the 
wmple  adfiresses  of  the  preaelier.  Rut  n  ither  genins  nor 
kerning  is  competent  to  prodiiee  theeflfWrt.  Perfiaps  the  secret 
if  dereloped  in  a  striking  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Sermon 
before  us. 

‘  '  Rut,  that  you  may  he  a  savour  of  Christ,  there  must  be  a  regard 
to  the  wanner',  as  well  as  the  subject  of  your  preaching.  The 
ku  fpenking  of  government,  has  said, 

**  Whate’er  is  best  administer’d  is  best.'’ 

The  fame  mar  he  nearly  said  with  regard  to  sermons.  There  in  not 
fttch  a  marvelfoiis  difference  between  the  thoughts  and  arrangements 
ef  one  preacher,  and  another,  as  some  imagine.  But,  who  has  not 
been  struck  with  the  difference  of  the  impression,  and  effect  I  One 
tisn  shnil  speak  ;  and  how  dry,  and  sapless,  and  uninteresting  is  he! 
let  snnther  deliver  the  very  same  things,  and  there  't6  a  savour  that 
|iipi  them  freshness:  the  things  seem  perfectly  new.  To  know  how 
to  Brf|iure  this,  is  a  secret  which  /  hope  you  are  acqu'^inted  with. 
|llh  to  lire  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  to  walk  much  with 
'God  nlopp  ;*  it  is  to  keep  conscience  alive  and  awake  ;  it  is  to  main¬ 
tain  n  fleep  sense  of  the  value  of  the  soul  anfl  the  importance  of 
eternal  salvation  ;  it  is  to  keep  the  mind  in  the  things  of  God  by  ha¬ 
bitual  meditation ;  it  is  to  cherish  the  devotional  affections;  it  ia  to 
•peak  from  the  heart,  to  speak  experimentally,  to  speak  under  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  solemn  and  tender  feelings  j-H  is  m  speak  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  in  answer  to  strong  cryings  and  :ear8.' 

Ip.  25—27. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  thi.s  sermon,  except 
w  general  terms;  nor  is  it  necessary.  Single  sermon.s  arc 
•carcely  subjects  for  criticisni,  and  Mr.  Jay  is  already  sufficiently 
Itnown  to  tiie  public  to  enable  our  reader'^  to  spprr^fiatc  hl> 
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liOrd  B>r()rrs  Hebrew  !^fel(hlies,  I 

productions,  llmt  they  should  suHor  in  offret  on  porusM,  froir 
wanting  the  cMiunciation  of  the  Author,  and  the  freshness  oj 
verbal  utterance,  is  no  moie  than  must  he  conceded  to 
published  discourses.  The  profuse  and  lengthened  c|uotatioih 
from  8cri|)ture  in  particular,  uhich  IMr.  Jay  aeeustouis  bin,, 
nelf  to  introduce  in  the  pulpit,  often  with  ihe  happi<‘st  effiMt 
tthibit  in  a  printed  Sermon,  a  heavy  aj)|)eara!U‘e.  Mr.  Ja\ 
p^erally  abstains  from  criticism.  The  t»?xt  of  the  presptit 
sermon  \‘2  (^or.  ii.  15,  UV)  seems,  lo  have  require^i  sonif 
elucidation  'rhe  discourse  abounds,  however,  with  strikini; 
passages,  stroniG^ly  characteristic,  and  deservin'^  of  deep  at- 
tentjon  from  all  who  are  sensible  of  the  ‘  importance  of  a,\ 
*  Evangelical  3Jinifitry,' 

"  'i 

Art.  X.  Hehrern)  Mchdies.  By  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  54.  prict 

4s.  6d.  Murray.  1815. 

I^ERE,  certainly,  his  Lordship  has  failed  :  instead  of  rising 
above  his  subject,  as  lie  has  been  accustomi  d  to  tio,  he 
sunk  under  it.  Not  that  the  failure  is  of  a  kind  likelv  to  injim 
his  reputation  as  a  poet :  these  son^s,  bv  the  help  of  the  me- 
Iml  ies  for  w  hich  they  were  written,  and  under  the  sanction  oi 
their  Author’s  name,  stand  a  fair  chance  of  rivalliiio'  in  popu¬ 
larity  the  compositions  of  his  friend  More,  of  which  indeed 
they  often  remintlcd  us.  I'he  failure  to  wdiich  we  allude,  k 
one  that  respects  taste  and  judgement,  and  consists  in  attempting 
to  accommodate  subjects  selected  from  the  Hebfew  Scripture 
to  the  light  measures  of  a  love  soh'g,  at  the  expend  of  everj 
thing  characteristic  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  original 
Tlae  following  specimen  is  taken  at  random. 

JEPHTHA’S  DAUGHTER. 

‘  Since  our  Country,  our  God — Oh,  niy  Sire! 

Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 

Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by' thy  vow — 

Strike  the  bosom  that’s  bared  for  thee  now  ! 

*  And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er. 

And  the  mountam?  behold  me  no  more;  ' 

If  the  hand  that  1  love  lay  me  low^ 

There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  I 

‘And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father  !  be  sure — 

That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flaw, 

And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  beJow. 
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Ijord  Byron’s  ITehrotc  /IfolodieA. 

‘  tlip  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 

Pe  the  juclj;c  and  the  hero  iinhcnt ! 

1  liavL-wnn  the  great  battle  for  thee. 

And  niy  I'alherand  Country  are  free! 

*  When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush’d, 

Whci^  the  voice  that  thou  Invest  is  hush’d, 

Let  iny  incrnory  still  be  thy  pride, 

And  tbrget  not  I  smiled  as  1  died.’  pp.  If5,  14. 

In  Ihis,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  compositions,  tho 
'^adrr  will  seek  in  vain  to  dis(?over  the  Author  of  the  Corsair; 
iihcie  is  indther  depth  of  feeling,  nor  vigour  ol  expression,  nor 
p  liu  ot  fancy,  to  r(‘deem  them  from  the  condeffiri  itirin  to  which, 
the  seoK*  of  taste,  putting  aside  all  religious  considerations, 
are  li  d)lc.  A  ballad,  entitled  ‘  Vision  of  Biihhaz/ar,’  be** 
tjns  in  the  lolloping  st}le 

*  The  King  was  on  his  throne, 

I’lu*  Salrap^i  tlirong’d  the  hall ; 

A  thousand  tiright  lamps  shone 
O’er  that  high  festival. 

A  tiiousand  cups  of  gold, 

111  .ludah  deem’d  divine — 

Jehovah’s  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen’s  wine  ! 

*  In  that  same  hour  and  hall,  Sec.  &c. 

dam  satis. — It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  in  these 
Hebrew  Melodies,”  tlioiigli  there  may  he  some  melody,  there  is 
nhing  beyond  the  titles  and  the  occasional  introduction  of  a 
to  support  the  designation  of  Hebrew  :  unless  the  fact 
d  their  liaving  been  written  lor  Jewish  airs  is  thought  suf- 
kidif.  i>ne  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  an  admirer  of  tlit 
N'tieal  beauties  only,  of  the  01(1  Testament  writings,  could 
'tdown  to  execute  such  a  travestm  of  th(ur  genuine  character. — 
King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  tlie  prophets?” — In  one  respect 
done  they  are  Jewish  poems  : — We  allude  in  particular  to  such 
that  ‘  On  the  day  of  the  destriicuon  of  Jerusalem  hy  T'itus.’ 
ihey  are  as  Jewink^  in  opposition  to  every  thing  Christian^  as 
Nathan  aiul  Hraliam  could  liave  desired. 

I  he  following  is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  in  the  collection. 
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THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

‘  The  wild  Gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 
Exulting  yet  may  bound. 

And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 


Lord  Bvron's  Hebrew  3l€lodics. 
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That  gush  on  holy  ground ; 

Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by 

‘  A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

•  Hath  Judah  witnessed  there  ; 

And  o’er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 
Inhabitants  more  fair. 

The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 

But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone  ! 

^  More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  pUini» 

^  Than  Israel's  scattered  race  ; 

For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 
In  solitary  grace : 
it  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth. 

It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

;  *  But  we  must  wander  withering!}'. 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 

And  where  our  father  s  ashes  be. 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 

Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone. 

And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem’s  throne.*  pp,  9,  10. 

Shall  \Te  be  told  that  Lord  Byrou  has  given  us  another  in< 
stance  of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  Sacred  Poi  try!- 
We  reply,  that  these  specimens  only  afibrd  a  fresh  proof,  wliid 
^vas  not  wanted,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  honoured  byth 
attempts  of  mere  artists  or  poets  to  illustrate  them  ; — that  some 
thing  besides  genius  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  success 
tliat  devotional  ieeling  and  religious  knowledge  are  no  les 
indispensable  requisites;  that,  in  order  to  sweep  the  harpe 
David,  a  man  needs  be  not  only  pre-eminently  a  poet,  but  eiB 
phatically  a  Christian.  Although  subjects  relating  to  religioi 
are,  from  their  very  sublimity,  less  susceptible  of  ornament  tbs 
the  ordinary  themes  of  poetry,  and  the  feelings  connected  wM 
the  sacred  subjects,  from  their  very  elevation,  less  easily  con: 
bine  with  the  materials  of  fancy,  we  can  never  consent  to  db 
sociatc  poetry  from  its  noblest  purpose.  We  trust  that  soib 
Christian  lyrist,  gifted  with  genius  equal  to  that  of  our  nobl 
Author,  may  yet  arise  to  vindicate  the  themes  he  has  profane 
It  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  that  the  hand  of  Genius 
should  become  withered  by  an  unhallowed  attempt  to  touc 
the  Ark. 


UT.XI.  SELECT  IJTERARY  INFORMATION 


Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xjoho  have  voorhs  in  the  press,  •will  oblige 
y  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Information 
post  paid  J  of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
hick  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  iG  the  Public^  if 
iistent  with  its  plan,  ' 
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the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub* 
(copi®*’  ^  printed  not  to  exceed 
number  of  Subscribers)  a  new  and 
irc'wl  edition  of  Stephens’s  Greek 
hjrus.  T»)  be  edited  by  A,  J .  Valpy, 
late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
tljaiid  Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  of  Trinity 
Cambridge.  To  be  published 
atct'l.  Is.  each— large  paper, 
'2s.  each,  and  to  be  conipleterl  in 
: or  four  years,  in  about  twenty -four 
Prc>ent  Subscription,  832  small 
er,  aud  73  large.  A  List  of  the 
>iit  Subscribers,  with  the  materials 
t;:e  improvement  of  the  new  edition, 
inserted  in  Nos.  XIX.  and  XX.  of 
[Classical  Journal,  and  may  be  had 
at  ail  the  Classical  Booksellers  in 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy’s,  Tooke’s- 
Cliaiicery-lane.  No.  I.  will  be 
[ished  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

I  Essay  on  the  Original  Sources  of 
ff,  which  have  led  to  the  perfersion 
St  pure  word,  and  plain  sense  of  the 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
Mian  Era,  to  the  present.  By  the 
W.  L.  Bowles. 

Lyon,  Hebrew  Teacher,  has  the 
(ure  to  inform  his  Subscribers  and 
Public,  that  his  Hebrew  Grammar 
I  Lexicon,  are  now  in  Mr.  Valpy’s 
They  will  be  comprised  in  four 
of  which  the  Grammar  will 
plete  the  first,  and  which  will  be 
shed  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
cero  de  Ofheiis,  with  English  Notes, 
cjl  and  Explanatory ;  the  text 
1  from  the  best  editions:  for  students 
and  Schools.  Price  6s.  6d. 
1, 12mo. 

igmVnts  of  several  Orations  of 
with  a  Commentary  of  Asconius 
from  original  MSS.  lately 
'^red  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
^  will  speedily  be  publishe^l  under 
c  ion  of  Mr.  James  G.  Jackson. 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lady 
la  Snaart,  cousin  to  James  1.  of 
[-I'd,  compiled  from  tho  original 

foL.  IV.  N.  S. 


letters  (never  before  published)  are  pre  • 
paring  for  publication. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  in  considerable 
forwardness,  Speculations  on  Various 
Subjects;  consisting  of  a  series  of  lite¬ 
rary,  moral,  and  religious  essays.. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Coxe  is  preparing  for  ' 
the  press,  Memoirs  of  John,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  chiefly  drawn  from  his 
private  correspondence  and  family  docu¬ 
ments,  preserved  at  Blenheim,  as  well 
as  from  other  authentic  sources  never 
before  published ;  in  two  quarto  volumes, 

.  with  portraits,  maps,  plans,  &c. 

Dr.  Reade,  of  Cork,  will  soon  publish. 
Optical  Outlines  of  a  New  Theory  of 
Vision,  Light,  and  Colour,  with  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Radiant  Caloric. 

A  Collection  of  Critical  Tracts  on 
English  Poetry,  by  Gascoigne,  Webbe, 
Harington,  Campion,  and  others,  edited 
by  Mr.  HaselwcKxl,  will  soon  be  published. 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  Artist,  who 
was  some  time  a  prisoner  in  France,  has* 
in  the  press,  the  Mosiad,  or  the  Delive¬ 
rance  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  Bondage, 
a  sacred  epic  poem. 

Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  of  Liverpool,  is 
printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  Hampden, 
or  the  Concentric,  a  Poem. 

Dr.  Miller,  editor  of  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanuica,  intends 
to  publish  a  New  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature, 
to  be  called  the  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis 

Wm.Pitt,  Esq.  late  of  Pendeford,  is 
preparing  for  the  press,  a  Topographical 
History  of  Staffordshire,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  and  to  form 
a  large  volume  in  octavo. 

A  T'reatise"  6Ti  Domestic  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  and  Rabbits,  from  the  memo¬ 
randums  made  liuruig  nearly  forty  years 
practice  of  BaiiinglMi  Mowbray,  Esq. 
will  soon  appear 

The  Amni.il  Register  6  r  1814,  will 
be  ready  for  publieatiuM  iii  a  few  days. 

A  Coalinuat:«»n  of  the  pasquinade  enti¬ 
tled  Bonapartephobia  vviil  suon  appear. 


t.is(  ci  TTorks  remUly  puh fished. 


Di.  Sp\trzhe!m  is  priiUinj^,  for  the  use 
uf  gttiierul  r«adeis,  Oullint  s  of  lus  Vhy- 
sio^omical  System  ;  also  a  new  edition 
ot  Ij's  liiTHt  r  ^X)rk. 

Mr.  A»*tlcy  Cooptr  is  prcpaiing  for 
rrpuhlieal’.on,  his  work  on  the  Anat»»my 
ana  Suruieal  Treatmonl  of  Ileinia. 

A  new  edition,  in  siveu  vohnnes, 
oetavo  and  quarto,  is  n<‘arly  ready,  of 
StrypeVs  KecU  siaslieal.  Historical,  an<! 

Menivuiais,  with  the  pagvs  of  the 
f  diootl  t'on  j'reserved  in  the  margins. — 


1’hls  will  be  follow'd  by  a  new 
of  his  Annals  ot  the  Reformation. 

Dr,  Oamphell's  l/etures  on  Hcrfe 
siasiicai  History,  in  two  vohimet,j 
rv'pnnimg  uniform  with  the  new 
of  his  Translation  of  the  Gosp(-h^  ^ 
will  soon  appi  ai. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  pix'parinjr  a  ncwU’Hjj 
entirely  remodelled,  with  numeroqij 
tevations  and  imtHirtant  aOditign^ 
t'futlinesof the  Vclennary  ATt,illu8trj‘^ 
by  anatomical  atnl  oihri*  cncnavih.t. 


“Art.xn,  LIST  OF  WORKS  RFCF.NTT.Y  rCBLTSHTfR 


ACRICULTI'RE. 


Recent  and  Important  National  Dis¬ 
coveries  of  .a  Xcw  System  o4  Farminsr, 
Fet'ding  t  attle,  &.c.  at  halt  the  usual 
Kx|>en>c.  Containing — 1.  Manuring  of 
all  Fallows  so  as  to  produce  great  Croj)s, 
at  little  or  no  Exi)cnse,  and  tvithont  the 
Assistance  of  titht'i*  Carl,  Waggon,  or 
Horses. — C.  Feeding  the  Straw  Beasts 
fal  in  ^.’inter,  and  ktx'ping  douMe  the 
Xumbi  r. — 5.  Feeding  many  Sheep  fat 
extra  ye;  rl}'. — !•.  Rearing  Calves  withont 
Milk,  and  Feeding  Horses,  Btasts,  atid 
Figs  at  half  tin  KxiK:nse. — b.  Frixliioing 
great  fYops  of  Wheat,  Ac.  without 
liuying  any  Manure  \vhatcvcr.^f>»Snvin!r 
the  Lives  of  Cattle  when  at  the  point 
of  IVatb.  One  Person  now-  kct  ps  above 
1 00  Milch  Cow  s  afl«r  Mr.  D.'s  Plan.  Svo. 
lOs.  6d.  boards. 


iToetArTrv. 


FINE  ART^, 


iVelvc  Plates,  by  Stotbanl,  TT-: 
Ac.  to  illustrate  Lord  Byron's 
in  8\o.  ll,  lOs.  frxdscap  5vo.  l^’is.  1 
piXK^fs,  4to.  51.  5s. 

The  Pnnciplcs  of  Practical 
spcctive  ;  or,  Secnogvaphio  Proje 
containing  universal  Rules  for  dci, 
ting  Designs  on  various  Surfai'ri,^ 
taking  View  s  fi»m  Xatnre,  by  the  i 
simple  imd  expeditious  Slcthodj.  | 
which  arc  nddcti,  Roles  for  8hai*oi^ 
and  the  Flemchts  of  Painting.  J 
whole  treated  in  a  Manner  calow 
to  render  the  Science  of  PcTspa 
and  th«  Art  of  Drawing  easy  of  ts 
ment  to  every  Capacity.  ByHIa 
Brown,  Arehitect.  Illustrated  brl 
one  Plates,  ntyal  4to.  51.58.  hoards,] 


n  I  STORY. 


Memoirs  of  the  Ahhk  Fdgewotth ; 
containing  his  Xarrative  of  the  last 
Lours  of  Louis  XVl.  By  C.  Sneyd 
lidgeworth,  post  8va.  7s.  boards. 

The  Polilteal  Life  of  William  WiMman, 
Viscount  Barrington;  compiled  from 
original  Papers,  by  bis  Brother  Shute, 
Bi&hop  of  Durham,  Sro.  (>s.  bds.  and  in 
Toy.al  Svo.  with  a  Portrait,  price  !Cs. 

The  Lives  of  Fdward  and  John 
Philips,  Nephews  and  Pupils  of  Milton: 
including  T-arious  particulars  of  the  T.ite- 
rary  and  Political  Histori'  of  their  Times. 
15y  William  Godwin.  To  which  are 
added,  Collections  for  the  I.ife  of  Milton, 
by  John  Aubrey,  F.R.S.  i68l,  printed 
from  the  Manuscript  Copy  in  the  Ash- 
ipolean  Museum ;  and  the  Life  of  Milton, 
by  Fidward  Philips, first  printed  in  1694. 
Embellished  with  an  original  likeness 
of  President  Bradshaw,  and  two  Other 
Portraits,  4to.  21.  2i6,  boardb. 


The  Historical  RcmembrsT'Cfrj 
Fpitome  of  Vnirersal  History. 
David  Steuart,  Fsq.  with  a  Chart, ll 
5'^. 


XTKPTCIXF. 


The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the^ 
beimr  an  Inquiry  into  the  Anst4 
Chararbr,  Svmptonis,  and  Tteii 
of  certain  Diseases  which  itrpi 
destroy  the  Structure  of  that  ^ 
Orrler  1.— Tummirs.  Part  H.-^ 
Varieties  t»f  the  Tubeia 
J.  R.  Farre,  M.D.  In  impenti 
illustrated  by  coloured  enffrti 
price  13s.  j 

The  History  of  the  Small  P'^J 
James  MfK>re,  Membt-r  of  * 
College  of  Surgeons,  &.e.  8vo.lfc 
Reriections  on  FeVvr;  in»r:4 
point  out  the  Principles  upon  ^ 
systamallc  and  useful  Aleibod  of  J 
iDeni  Qiight  be  establi;»htHM  By  ^ 


tii 


0(1 


rjst  of  IVcrh  recenlly  pithfhhed. 


Cilvrjt,  M.()«  T'liy-^*»cinn  to  the  rorrrs, 
8'0.  V».  boanls. 

iv.itioni  Mj)on  the  llnlam  Tt  vc  r, 
a  DiS’ "bich  has  ot  late  Veai'^  |»ie- 
l».d  in  the  Wrfl  Indies,  ou  the  Coast 
I  Amtiica,  at  (Gibraltar,  Cndir,  and 
parts  of  Spain,  with  a  Collection 
of  Facts  proviii?  it  to  hr  a  eontnfinn^ 
Disease.  Hy  WilHaiii  I’yiii,  Ks<|.  De- 
piity  Inspc  rtor  of  llnspitals,  5cc.  Rro. 
brj.uds. 

A  \  if  "'  of  Ihr  Heiations  of  the 
XerTous  SyUcni  in  Ilralth  and  in 
I  pXeisi  ;  rontoiiilng  Selections  from  the 
PUscrtalion  to  v^hich  tvas  nJjiulgc'd  the 
.’lok'oaiau  Pli^e  Ibr  thr  year  181.1, 
f  tij .additional  llbislration  and  Hcttiniks. 
^ypiniel  Viinc:,  Alrhiber  of  the  Iloyll 
(’ nUgr  (>f  Jtnittfoti'i,  Svo.  7s.  board*. 


MlSCrt  l  \VKOI?S. 


OtV«,  l>iinran.  and  Coelirati's  Cdta- 
’’t'-r  cf  foreign  I'hcolopiral  Hook*?, 
V'Mt  the  ptinc  i'al  part  of  tlie  f.»hrary 
fti  t^e  late  rrobisor  Ahvesch,  of  Oro- 
rtittccli,  bnniainitijr  tdost  books  of  fhrrit 
I  ?niV<(!cJ>drtiur»ii  of  T.itefatnrr, 

Ibe  U’eirrtr'd  rirflires,  Str.  with  de^- 
rdpbfc  Sket riles  bf  the  srvcHI  Cbht- 
fttstlnhs,  bt  srtHih  ci-devant  and  dthcr 
’bfnrtb’ctiti :  hein^  a  Silpplcnifnt  tri 
♦ttt*  Acdlieiby  CntaldgUe  rtf  (llli 
'>ir.  I’o  "hich  Hie  added  a  few  of  (hr 
?ti*tet  hedsohs  fbf  fb?ir  Rejection.  ny 
rl’stiilgtilshrd  l^tbmher  Of  the  ffangltlg 
t  'ntmitfre,  Svo.  hs.  bd.  fr#M. 

^  Tilb  for  Cfentlr  atid  Slniolr,  | 

"t.bds. 

nrligioHs  and  Moral,  irifdi^al 
l?fnn.  7<.  hrat ds . 

The  Philosoptiir  kTonsr :  a  Work 
sdsptpd  In  rrnder  Philosophiral  Snh- 
i*rts  plrisinp  to  .Inrrriile  Minds.  Rv 
t'»»’'rthan  |  ^mn,  Sri.  hoards. 

the  Sp^'rrlus  of  the  Ripht  Hon. 
Cl»«rlr«  .lanirs  Foa,  in  the  House  of 
C  mmon«,R  rols.  Pro.  41.  4<. 

lihert?,  (!iri|  anti  Religions.  Ry  a 
friend  to  hiifh.  Pro.  .‘3s. 

The  Literary  and  Srientdfirv  Piirsruts 
which  ar«  encouraged  omi  enforced  in 
th^  Unirersity  of  Cambridge,  briefly 
ti^rilje«l  and  vindirated,  with  various 
*^<>tes.  By  the  Rev.  I. at  ham  Wain- 
^^i^ht,  A.M,  F.S.  A.  nt  Kmaniiei  Col- 
in  that  Univ<Tsity,  and  Rector  of 
^ireat  Bricklnll,  Bucks,  8vo.  4a.  6d.  bds. 


NAaUIAL  HISrORY. 


l^tcreations  in  Natural  History  ;  or 
fopuiar  Skftclw.sof  British  Quadrupeds: 
"'•^ribicg  thcii  Nature,  Habits,  and 


I>i^|>r)sitiofts ;  and  interspersed  with 
original  Anerdotes.  Kiilhcllislied  with 
seventy -four  Kngravings  on  Coppor  nnd 
Wood,  from  |Mirli:tits  of  living  Animals^ 
paititrd  by  the  first  Masters,  8vo, 
21.  Ss.  lioards. — royal  Paper,  at  31.  12s. 

An  liitrmluction  to  the  Study  of  Coii- 
cliology  :  including  Observ.itions  on  the 
Linnenii  (lenern,  and  oil  itie  Arr.ange* 
ihctit  of  M.  f.  iin.’irck,  a  (Glossary,  uiid 
a  fabh'  of  I'.nglisli  Names.  Illustrated 
by  coloured  Plates.  By  Samuel  Brookes, 
F.  L.S.  4to.  01.  lOv.  boanls,  and  on  large 
Patx'f  wltli  the  Plates  highly  finished, 

51.  15.S.  (id. 

fOFTRY. 

Ilel^a,  a  ^()cm,  in  Seven  Cantos,  with 
Notes.  By  the  ffonoratilc  W^illiam 
Hcflx'it,  Svo.  1 2s.  boanls. 

The  Poetical  Works,  collected,  df  (he 
Right  Honorable  l.brd  Byron,  4  voYt. 
foolscap  8vo.  II.  8s.  boards. 

Ode  to  besolatlon :  with  soirte  Other 
Pbfins.  By  Matthew  \VcId  HArstoii^gh, 
Rsf|.  .*^vo.  7s.  hoard*. 

The  iNti^slonary,  a  roefn,  with  con¬ 
siderable  Additiuris.  By  the  flCv,  V/. 
L.  Bnwigs.  ^ 

Poems,  bv  Hugh  Tawtbh,  Fsp!  in 
royal  4to.  II.  5s.  boards, 

Yhe  Maze,  a  'Tocm',  in  fodlscap  Pvo, 
^S.  boards. 

pot.irreAr.  rcT>>r(»STy. 

On  the  Slave  Trade,  and  on  the  .Slavery 
of  Blacks  and  of  Whites.  By  a  Friend 
of  Men  of  all  Colours.  Trahslated 
from  the  original  French  of  M.  ftr^goire, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Bloi*.  'ro  wMcK 
are  annexed,  Prefatory  Observations  and 
Notes.  Rv  the  Translator,  8vo.  3s. fid. 

Reeidleetions  of  Wah's,  Kngland,  and 
America.  By  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
9  vofs.  Sen. 

A  Historical,  PoliBeal,  and  Moral 
Fssav  on  Revofutiorr*,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  M.  de  CIrWteanhr land,  Svo. 
las. 

~X  New  Mwp  of  the  World,  exhibiting 
At  one  View  the  Rxtent,  Religion, 
Population,  and  degrees  of  Civilization 
of  each  r.onntry,  with  mimerous  Illus¬ 
trative  Notes.  By  .fames  Wyhf,  printed 
on  a  large  .Mieet  of  CcAumtifer  drawing 
paper,  price  7.s.  fid. 

THROrOCY, 

The  Reasons  of  the  Protestant  Reli¬ 
gion  :  a  Discourse  delivered  at  a  Mont  hi  v 
Association  of  ProtesUiat  Disssnt.inj 
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hist  of  If  orkn  vevcnthf  puhllshed. 


5Tiinst<Ts  ami  CongirgafK'nij.  By  John 
Pyo  Smith,  P.l>.  8vo.  •is. 

The  Power  of  c;o<l  in  the  Soni,  a 
Sermon.  By  Joseph  ftilhert,  Svo.  Is.  6«1. 

Sermons  on  the  most  important 
IhM'triufs  of  the  CosptJ.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Thornton,  l5mo.  4s.  txjanls. 

An  Kssay  on  the  IVctnnc  of  the 
IVinity ;  attimpting  to  prove  it  by 
Reason  and  DemonNt ration ;  founded 
upon  Duration  and  Space,  and  upon 
some  of  the  I'tivme  Perh'Ctions,  some 
of  the  P«>w'eis  of  the  Human  Soul,  the 
hangnaji^  of  Serinture,  and  Tradition 
among  all  Nations.  Ry  the  Rev.  James 
Kidd,  A.M.  Minister  of  the  Chaptd  of 
Kase,  Oilcomston,  and  Pi*of«  ssor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  Marisehal 
College  and  University,  Aherdeen,  Svo. 

1  Cs.  boards. 

Remarks  on  the  Fffusion  of  the  Fifth 
Apocalyptic  Vial,  and  the  late  extra¬ 
ordinary  Restoration  of  the  Imperial 
Revolution arj’  Government  of  France. 
To  which  is  added,  a  critical  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Frere’s  Combined  View  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdras,  and 
St.  John.  By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  Rector 
of  Long-Newton,  Durham,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Questions  upon  the  Bible  ; 
for  the  X'^se  of  Families  and  Young 
Persons :  originally  composed  for  Sunday 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Stanley, 
M.A.  Rcotorof  Alder!€y,Uheshirc,f^s.6d. 
t>oard^. — A  separate  Key  of  Reference 
to  each  Verse,  containing  the  Answer, 
may  be  bad,  price  Is.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Devo¬ 
tion  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  By  the  Rct.  J.  Hewlett,  foolscap 
8ro.  5s. 


The  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Krr|p. 
siastical  Dictionary  ;  serving  as  a  gem  r;il 
Nole-btH)k  to  all  Pas.sages,  Names,  ami 
Facts,  eounected  with  the  Old  and  NVw 
Testament,  and  with  Fceic  siastical 
History?  -and  foimiug  a  Sptcies  of 
Cyclopapdia  of  R<5ligH)Us  Knuwhdgc  anil 
Opinions,  founded  throughout  on  the 
iiM>st  approx t*tl  Authorilits.  By  John 
Rohiiison,  D.D.  late  of  Christ’s  College, 
('am bridge,  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  at  Uavenstonetlale,  Author  ot 
the  Archa'oiogia  tiraca,  the  Grammar 
of  History,  &.c.  &c.  illustrated  by  MapSj 
Svo.  11.  Ss.  boards', 

Christian  Triumph  :  a  Sermon,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  James 
Wraith,  who  died  in  his  eighty-first 
year:  delivered  at  the  Protestant  Bis. 
Renting  Meeting-House,  in  Hampstead, 
l.Sth  May,  18i5.  By  th<*  Rev.  Jacob 
Snelgar,  price  Is.  6d. 

IFAVEtS  AND  "loroGnAPHy. 

Letters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  written  during  the  Campaigns 
of  1812-13-14,  addrcs^ed  to  a  Friend 
in  England,  describing  the  leading  Fca- 
tui*es  of  the  Provinces  passed  through, 
and  the  State  of  Society,  Manners, 
Habits^  &c.  of  the  People.  ByS.  D. 
Brought#!!,  Svo.  I2s.  bv^ards. 

Letters  from  France,  written  by  a 
Modem  Tourist  in  that  Country ;  and 
descriptive  of  some  of  the  most  amusing 
Manners  and  ('ustoms  of  thePrcncIi; 
with  charaetertstir  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  on  the  Spot.  By  M.  S.  Svo. 
4s,  scwcxl. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  Articles,  unavoidably  dcfcnrcHl  for  want  of  room,  xvill  appear 
in  the  Ansmst  Number.  LacretHle^s  Histoire  de  France,  St^arOs  Philosophy, 
Vol.  IL,  Anster  Fair,  a  Poem,  CampbeWs  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  Jamiffi* 
on  the  Construction  of  Maps,  Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  Vol,  11.  Display,  aTalefor 
Young  People ;  with  the  conclasion  of  the  Review  of  Lattrenfe^s  Remarks 
Griesbach. 

The  Articles  on  Horsley  on  the  Psalms,  Ki^d  on  the  Trinity,  ToulmmU  HIrtory 
of  Dissenters,  Butler' %  Mathematics,  Gibhoas's  Posthumous  Works,  Armageddot; 
Clarke  on  Daniel,  ^cc.  &c.  will  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 


